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“OPERA IN ENGLISH” 


URGED BY NOTABLES ~ 


Charles Henry Meltzer, Tito Ricordi, 
Reginald de Koven, Sylvester 
Rawling, John C. Freund and 
Others at Significant Gathering 
Make Convincing Plea for Pres- 
entation of Opera in the Ver- 
nacular — Gatti-Casazza Hears 
Them—Henry Russell’s Doubts 


Mr. 
at a carnation. 

The subject of the evening was “Opera 
in English,” and there were gathered about 
the banquet table of Louis Martin’s Café 
in New York on the night of January 
25, some of the leading exponents of the 


Gatti-Casazza_ sniffed industriously 


movement which is now sweeping through 
the country. Seated about him were Tito 
Ricordi, Reginald De Koven, Charles Hen- 
ry Meltzer, Sylvester Rawling, Pietro 
Floridia, Clarence Mackay, Henry Russell 
and other celebrities. 

At other tables near at hand were Ric- 
cardo Martin, the tenor; Arthur Nevin, 
Arthur Farwell and Albert Muiuldenberg, 
the composers; Anna Ziegler, the teacher ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Volpe, Gustave L. 
Becker, John C. Freund, Alma Gluck, Pierre 
V. Key, and others. 

Unfortunately Mr. Gatti-Casazza was 
not among those who spoke. Therefore the 
diners were left in doubt as to the impres- 
sion made upon him by the convincing 
testimony offered in behalf of the plan 
to make grand opera understood by those 
who are willing to patronize it. 

The discussion was arranged by the Fra- 
ternal Association of Musicians and the 
fact that 150 serious-minded musical peo- 
ple, many of whom are known nationally, 
responded to the call, showed that the 
society had hit upon a popular chord in 
selecting its subject. 

lf Mr. Gatti-Casazza agreed with the 
main contention of the evening, that Ameri- 
can audiences had a right to know what 
their grand opera was all about, he con- 
fided his feelings only to the carnation. 
If the discussion bored him he found sol- 
ace in the sweet aroma of the flower he 
guarded so carefully. 

The Fraternal Association of Musicians 
of New York is a branch of the New York 
State Music Teachers’ Association. It 
numbers about 200 members, and this was 
one of its regular monthly meetings. A 
guiding spirit in the organization, in search 
of a plan to inject vitality and interest in- 
to the life of the society suggested a sym- 
posium on Opera in English as the means 
of accomplishing this desideratum. The 
idea proved more successful, probably, than 
had been expected by the most sanguine. 

Walter L. Bogert, president of the local 
association, acted as toastmaster. He called 
upon Charles Henry Meltzer, music critic 
of the New York American, to make the 
opening address, stating his belief that Mr. 
Meltzer would be able, through his lonyz 
svmpathy with the subject, to make a clear 
exposition of the matter in hand. Mr. 
Meltzer deplored the fact that whenever 
there arose a debate on the question of 
opera in English or English opera, the 
“unfortunate production of Prof. Con- 
verse’s ‘Pipe of Desire’” was advanced as 
an argument in refutation. This particular 
work, he did not consider a fair test of the 
practicability of the proposition. 

“The progress of American creative mu- 
sic,” -he contended, “is checked by want 
of encouragement to American singers to 
sing their own language. There are three 
stumbling blocks. First, snobbishness—the 
language we speak being not operatically 
fashionable. Second, the poorness of the 
diction of the average opera singer. Third, 
the poorness of the librettos foisted upon 
the public.as English. 

“All these defects could be put right 
Singers could be taught proper diction if 
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AMADEO BASSI 


Famous Tenor of the Philadelphia-Chicago Opera Company as “Dick Johnson” in 


Puccini’s “Girl of the Golden West.” 


He Has Been One of the Mainstays as 


Well as a Great Popular Favorite of the Season. 





CONCERT MANAGERS AGREE TO ALLIANCE 


R. E. Johnston Entertains Colleagues Who Decide to Form a Working Organiza- 
tion on February 12. 


The tentative plans of the managers of 
musical artists in New York toward form- 
ing an alliance, as previously told exclu- 
sively in MustcAL America, took another 
step forward at a complimentary dinner 
given by Manager R. E. Johnston to sev- 
eral of the New York managers at the Café 
Martin, on Friday evening, January 27 
The guests were Loudon Charlton, Fitz 
hugh Haensel, Richard Copley, J. E. 
Francke, and M. H. Hanson, 

The general idea back of the projected 
association is exemplified in the invitation, 
in which Mr. Jcknston announces that he 


gives this dinner “to- associate managers 
with the hope of becoming better acquaint 
ed, and, if seemingly agreeable, to form an 
organization for the protection of the pres- 
ent legitimate concert importers and man- 
agers, but, however, with no idea of giving 
any local manager, club, society, or in 
dividual anything but a square deal, and 
incidentally binding ourselves together to 
see that we get a square deal, first, last, 
and all the time.” 

Arrangements were made for another 
dinner February 12, when the organization 
will be formally established. 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., as matter of the Second Class 


NEW STRAUSS OPERA 
A POPULAR SUCCESS 


Composer Makes Good as “ Musical Pe 
Humorist’’—** Rosenkavalier ”’ 
Dresden Premiere 


DreESvDEN, Jan. 26.—Richard Strauss ap- 
peared in a new role to-night—that of a 
musical humorist—when his new “comedy 
with music,” “Der Rosenkavalier,” had its 
first production. lhere was a brilliant in- 
ternational audience in attendance and it 
received the manifestations of 
hearty approval. There were eighteen cur- 
tain and Strauss himself was called 
out and cheered at the end of the second 


work with 


calls 


act. 

The new opera was written, some say, in 
answer to Emperor William’s complaint to 
the composer, “Why don’t you write popu- 
“Rosenkavalier” has much in 
it that should please the popular ear. There 


is a fascinating waltz in the second act that 
is pretty sure to be played and danced to 
everywhere, and the first act has a love 
ballad that is captivatingly Mozartian. Not 
only Mozart, but Verdi and Offenbach are 
suggested in occasional flashes in the score. 
The first act deserves the appellation “com- 
edy with music.” The second act comes 
close to American notions of musical com- 
edy of the better sort and the third act is 
pure farce. Both of the last two acts are 
liberally supplied with waltzes. The third 
act is dull and falls considerably below the 
level of the other two. 

The typical Strauss, of the heavy or- 
chestral effects, is by no means entirely 
absent. It is reported that Strauss once 
said: “You want dance music and I shall 
give it to you, but it shall not be merely 
some trivial and reiterated rhythm. When 
I think the snirit of the action demands it 
I shall break off in the middle of a waltz 
and give whatever expression to the music 
I may think fitting.” As a matter of fact, 
the lighter moments of the score are thrown 
into bolder relief by the use of heavy cli 
maxes and, as in the clowning of the last 
act, by a characteristic Straussian orchestral 
uproar. The overture to the third act opens 
with a fearful crash that made some in the 
audience wonder if the roof had fallen in 

Strauss displays his usual deftness and 
originality in expressing incident and char 
acter in musical terms. To convey orches 
trally the idea of a tenor with a cracked 
voice, a notary with an asthmatic cough. 
etc., seems to present no difficulties at all 
to him. There is no unpleasant suggestive- 
ness in the music or action. The first act 
takes place in a lady’s dressing-room and 
love passages are introduced between a 
middle-aged noblewoman and a youthful 
admirer at sunrise, but, though it might not 
seem so, the thing is done in a way to give 
no real offense to delicacy, although the 
authors may rightly be accused of daring 

The piece has been magnificently staged 
under the direction of Count Seebach, of 
the Court Theater, where it was produced 
The costumes of the first act are gorgeous 
and historically accurate to the scene and 
period of the plav—Vienna in the time of 
Maria Theresa. Both in this and the sec- 
ond act the color effects of staging and 
lighting are exquisitely harmonious. 

The story of the opera was made public 
in advance of noroduction. The name of 
the work comes from the old custom of 
young men in Vienna of sending to their 
beloved a silver rose by way of a declara 
tion and with a knight or horseman as en 
voy. The interest of Von Hofmannstahl’s 
I'bretto is not well sustained, but such as it 
has devolves upon the complications re 
sulting when the ladv falls in love with 
the knight instead of the sender of the 
love token. The performance takes four 
hours 

In its acting and singing the productior 
left little to be desired. Carl Perron. basso. 
had the important rdle of Baron Ochs of 
l erchenau. and made it for the most part 
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somebody would take the trouble. Libret- 
tos would be improved if tue writers were 
paid a living wage. The snobbishness 
about language would disappear if fash- 
ionable opera houses would put English, 
as the Metropolitan has promised to do, 
on the same footing with other languages.” 

Mr. Meltzer made a strong point in con- 
tending that it was the right of Ameri- 
can audiences to understand the opera that 
is provided for them. “Here we are go- 
ing around” he said, “pluming ourselves 
because we don’t understand what is being 
sung for us!” (laughter and applause) 
Only 1 per cent. of the audiences, he main- 
tained, really understood what it was all 
about, whereas opera should appeal to the 
masses and not merely to a limited circle 
of fortunate linguists. 


National Conservatory a Necessity 


“If the singers haven't acquired the art 
of singing their own language, it is about 


time they began to do so (applause). Of. 


course, a national conservatorv is neces- 
sary, and I am glad to say that this fact, 
is firmly fixed in the minds of certain 
men who have the necessary wealth and 
influence, to bring it to realization. 

A telegram from Andreas Dippel, gen- 
eral manager of the Philadelphia-Chicago 
Opera Company, expressed his enthusiastic 
advocacy of opera in English. 
of directors of the Philadelphia- Chicago 
Opera Company,” wired Mr. Dippel, “have 
decided to produce, in Engush, next sea- 
son, Victor Herbert’s ‘Natoma,’ ‘Die Wal- 
kiire,’ ‘Tristan und Isolde,’ ‘Hansel und 
Gretel’ and perhaps ‘K6nigskinder.’” (Ap- 
plause. ) 

Reginald de Koven, the distinguished 
composer and music critic of the New 
York World, called Mr. Meltzer to task 
for using the terms “opera in English” 
and “English Opera” interchangeably. 
“These two subjects are so different in 
meaning,” he maintained, “that it is neces- 
sary in a discussion of this sort to distin- 
guish clearly between them. 

“One of our greatest troubles is that we 
look upon opera as being something for- 
eign, exotic. It is in no sense national, and 
we are never going to have American mu- 
sic until we have developed a nationai feel- 
ing. Opera in English will lead to English 
opera, it will encourage native talent to 
enter the field of opera writing. 


Librettos and Translations 


“It is often urged that it is more artis- 
tic to sing an opera in the language in 
which the libretto was originally written 
and this is largely true. A translation 
cannot possibly give us the full value which 
lies in the original wedding of the music 
to the words for which it was written. 
We must take into consideration, however, 
the greater interest for an audience if it 
really understands what is being sung. 

“We pride ourselves as being the only 
country that gives opera in the original 
language of whatever country it was com- 
posed in. We do give the operas as well 
here, probably better, than in any other 
country. But we must encourage native 
talent more than we have done to make 
possible such a thing as English opera. 

“English is a singable language. Next 
to Italian, I think it is the most singable 
of all languages. But our singers have not 
apparently learned this. They enunciate 
their own langauge much worse than they 
do foreign ones. The trouble with them 
is that they are so accustomed to talk in 
English that they think they can sing it 
without exerting the effort they spend in 
singing in Italian, French or German.” 
(Applause. ) 

Tito Ricordi, head of the great Milan 
firm of music publishers which controls 
the principal Italian operas before the pub- 
lic to-day, followed Mr. de Koven. He 
read his naper in English, which, while 
not free from latinic characteristics, was 
easily understood by everyone. He made 
an urgent plea that American parents 
should keep their talented sons and daugh- 
ters in their own country to learn their 
own language and should stoutly resist the 
tendency to storm Italy’s lyric stages to 
gain a “foreign reputation.” 


Tito Ricordi’s Address 


Mr. Ricordi said: 

“In a few words I will try to tell you 
why I am in favor of the project of opera 
sung in English in America, and by which 
means I think it can be brought about suc- 
cessfully. They say that the English lan- 
guage does not lend itself to the art of 
singing—perhaps there is some little truth 
in this remark if we hear the English lan- 
guage sung as it is spoken—but that is 
not the case, because since the audience 
must be made to understand it by a specie! 
form of declamation, that is to say, to ey- 


“The Board: 


aggerate the pronunciation of the words, 
one must know the diction of a language, 
and it is not the orator, actor, or singer 
in English opera comique who does not 
know this principle and does not make him- 
self understood perfectly to everyone: It 
is the lyric singer in the English language 
who lacks more than all, diction, and a 
special diction which perhaps has not yet 
been studied seriously. 


Open Vowels In English Language 


“We are told that the English language 
does not lend itself to singing, because it 
does not contain enough vowels, because 
it is too monosyllabic, and because quant- 
ities of words end with consonants. Now, 
I contend that the English language con- 
tains more open vowels than the French 
language, the which in spite of the closed 
vowels ‘E’ and ‘U’ lends itelf very well 
to the art of singing. 

“I remember listening to Mr. Ben Davies, 
the English singer who is recognized as a 
great master of “diction. I almost believed I 
was listening to an Italian singer, especially 
when he sang such words as heart, love, 
mother, etc., because they were sung in an 
open fashion, distinct, nette. As to the 
consonants which finish certain words, I 
ask if you do not believe that the German 
language is in this respect more difficult 
and more complicated than the English 
one? Will you tell me please, which is 
the more dimcult to sing, schwarzes, schw- 
ieliges, schwefelgezwerg or swarthy, shud- 
dersome, sulphurous dwarf? 

“With regard to the monosyllables, they 
are of great service in music which is to 
be declaimed. And for the melodies, you 
know perfectly well that the monosyllables 
are often vocalized, even in the Italian lan- 
guage, which is so rich in polysyllabic 
words. Therefore, I am of the opinion that 
the English language lends itself better to 
singing than does the French or German, 
but it must be sung in a special fashion, 
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tion when I am in my office in Milan, I 
receive almost every day visits from young 
American ladies, very often minus means 
of existence, or sometimes with money, 
given by some generous friend, and most 





Tito Ricordi, the Milan Music Publisher, 
Who Believes an American Conserva- 
tory of Opera Should Be Established. 


frequently I am compelled with grief 
to tell them the best thing to do is to take 
the first boat which will carry them back 
to America. No, it is not that they lack 
the vocal means or the talent, but because 
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The Speaker’s Table at the “Opera in English” Banquet, as It Looked to a Car- 
toonist on the New York “World” 


distinct, and to a certain degree, with an 
exaggerated pronunciation. 

“If the English’ language lends itself to 
singing, why do you force all your young 
singers to mispronounce the foreign lan- 
guages, in place of learning their mother 
language? (Laughter and applause). Why 
do you wish them to become Italian parrots, 





Henry Russell, Director of the Boston 
Opera House, Who Doubts the Feasi- 
bility of Opera in English 


French or German, instead of American 
nightingales? (Applause). Why do you 
force sO many young girls to emigrate 
every vear to strange countries with a view 
of finding the very difficult and rare op- 
portunity of some sort of début, which 
will be of no value to them? In my posi- 





they have no experience of the stage, be- 
cause very often they pronounce very bad- 
ly, too badly our language, and because 
they are every year becoming more numer- 
ous and that their chances of success are 
becoming less and less in a country which 
it is true has sixtv lyric stages, but in a 
country which produces every year nation- 
al singers, and where all the voices of the 
world, Russian, French, Spanish, English 
and American, make it their rendezvous 
in search of an engagement, whatever it 
may be, provided they can say ‘I have 
sung before an Italian public.’ Many 


‘times they follow my advice, and they dis- 


appear from my horizon, but more often 
they are obstinate enough to remain in 
Italy to get a chance and then begins a 
miserable and melancholy life which gen- 
erally finishes in a financial and moral dis- 
aster. I do not wish by that statement 
to speak badly of my country. On the 
contrary I claim its honor in denying 
quantities of blamable facts attributed to 
it. Is it not true that it has been said 
that there is a tariff for every theater in 
Italy, including ‘La Scala’ in Milan for the 
American débutantes? A pure fabrication. 
But there, as it is here, as it is every- 
where, there are these roguish and pervert- 
ing natures come to deceive the simple 
minds of some of these young Americans 
left to themselves in a strange country, 
and finish by being the victims of unscrup- 
ulous speculators. There is therefore, a 
great loss of time, of energy, and of mon- 
ey spent vainly to acquire the experience 
of an artistic career. 

“Why then disperse all these forces, why 
not retain them in your own country and 
prepare them to be the creators of opera 
in the English language? We have now 
arrived at the culminating point of the 
question. 

“To prepare all these elements for opera 
in English it is necessary to found a prac- 
tical school (which I will call for the mo- 
ment The American Conservatory of 


Opera) which will give to your singers 
the experience which they go to search 
very often vainly, and always with enorm- 
ous sacrifices in Europe. If my sugges- 
tion is good and practical, as I think, it 
will be immediately realized. Your country 
is unique in the world for the facility and 
the quickness with which one organizes 
the most colossal enterprise. Thanks to the 
generosity of your rich citizens, you have 
endowed America in a very short time with 
museums, libraries and universities which 
are the envy of the entire world. Your 1il- 
lustrious, intelligent and rich people must 
understand that they have a new mission 
to fulfill, that they must endow America 
with capable artists to impart to the peo- 
ple, opera, sung in the mother tongue; 
that they must also prepare by this means 
the possibility of the representation of 
operas written by American composers; 
that they must understand in the end that 
the lyric theater must be here as it is es- 
pecially in Italy and in Germany, the most 
important means for the education and the 
refinement of the soul of the people. When 
you have done this, you_will have estab- 
lished the opera in the English language, 
you will have rendered it possible that m 
a great nation of 92,000,000 where there 
are cities of two to three hundred thousand 
souls who do not have a lyric stage, to 
have ten, twenty, thirty or even fifty thea- 
ters for opera at moderate prices and 
where the people can go for instruction, 
for self education, and to have other and 
higher enjoyments which they can only 
find now in vaudeville or farces. 


An American Conservatory of Opera 


“It is of course understood that the in- 
stitution for opera in English will not in 
any way interfere with the great lyric thea- 
ters which already exist in the United 
States, and where opera is sung in the 
original language. These theaters will 
continue to exist just the same as do the 
editions de grand luxe of the classics for 
the bibliophiles, side by side with the cheap 
and popular editions for the people. These 
theaters on the contrary will be able to ben- 
efit from the institution which I have called 
the American Conservatory of Opera, and 
when they will give operas by English or 
American composers, they will find artists 
capable and experienced without having to 
go and search for them among those who 
have acquired a name or renown on the 
other side of the Atlantic, and to whoin 
they must pay the golden price. 

“How then to form the American Con- 
servatory of Opera? With all deference to 
the conservatories and all similar institu- 
tions already in ‘existence here, I believe 
them to be only preparatory schools for 
these singers who aspire to the stage where 
they learn music and singing, and that is 
all. But the American Conservatory of 
Opera must finish their education and give 
at the end of two or three years an artist 
ready to interpret opera. 

“Among the thousands of singers who 
come from your conservatories every year, 
it will be possible to choose the candidates 
for the first year of this practical school. 
There they will learn diction, how to wear 
the costume, how to make up, gestures, 
movements and the proper interpretation 
of the works and must during the second 
and third years give complete perform- 
ances of operas before a public at mod- 
erate prices. 


Practical Experience for Students 


“Then, a school and a theater of average 
proportions must be the institution; the 
performances must not be given at any 
great expense for the mise en scéne, but 
with an ensemble, carefully prepared, and 
which will be a sort of palladium where 
can be judged in front of the footlights the 
students ready to be artists. The students 
of the American Conservatory of Opera, 
must be bound to lend their services in the 
public performances at minimum salaries; 
and even for the first two years after 
leaving this practical school, they must be 
obliged to engage themselves to the lyric 
theaters, giving performances in English, 
at reasonable prices, already fixed for each 
city and for each category of singers. This 
is one of the advantages in France in the 
subsidized theaters known as the ‘Grand 
Opera,’ and the ‘Opera Comique,’ that they 
can have the pupils from the conservatoire 
of Paris on moderate conditions. By this 
means, it will be possible to have at the 
beginning of their career capable singers 
or even members of the chorus at reason- 
able prices, but be very sure that by this 
means you will not interefere with the fu- 
ture of a ‘Caruso’ if there happens to be 
one among the students. He will disap- 
pear to make his fortune and establish 
his fame in spite of all the rules and penal- 
ties. Sarah Bernhardt and Coquelin Ainé 
did the same with the Comédie Francaise; 
but the Carusos are the exception. You see 
for the moment that we have but this one. 
The institutions are established or founded 
for the generality; and the generality of 
singers on the other side of the water is 
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formed of that class who have voices and 
natural talent, which they have refined by 
practice on the stage. Here there is not 
that possibility. It is necessary then to pre- 
pare them in the American Conservatory 
of Opera and all these young forces, scat- 
tered throughout the entire world, lost, will 
find their work here, in their own country, 
in the midst of their own people. 

“T have said that it is necessary to teach 
your singers diction in the English lan- 
guage. For me to understand the words 
that a singer may sing is one of the great- 
est enjoyments, and the fact that a quan- 
tity of foreign singers have a defective dic- 
tion is not a fact which proves that the 
words are of no importance. The words 
are of enormous importance in singing. It 
is the words that most frequently inspire the 
composer and the music bursts forth from 
the brain of the creator with these words 
and aot others. 








Reginald De and 


Composer 
Critic, a Warm Advocate of “Opera in 
English” and “English Opera.” 


Koven, 


The words add to the harmony and the 
accent of the music the words sung are an 
integral part of the musical composition 
[f then, this is their importance, it 1s neces- 
sary that they be rendered in a_ fashion 
which can be comprehended by the listen 
ers. This truth for me is as true in regard 
to the old operas as it is to modern ones 
In the former the pure melody, in the lat 
ter the declamation. Words and music 
make a whole which cannot be broken to 
the detriment of the composer’s conception 
Then it is necessary that a singer know how 
to speak clearly the text which he sings. 
Speaking of translated operas, the singer 
must understand before all that which he 
says, and that the words which he sings 
must follow the proper musical accent of 
the original work. and must be easy to 
sing. 

“We come then to the subject of trans 
lations, a subject very important and which 
will be part of the program of the Ameri 
can Conservatory of Opera. In my person 
al experience, I believe that it is absolvtel) 
impossible to follow the principles which 
[ have enumerated, if the translations are 
made in verse and rhyme. Rhyme is a 
clog which makes it impossible for a trans 
later to give the exact text, the exact ac- 
cent and words easy to sing, unless we do 
not wish to follow again the old routine 
which made Turiddu say in his Siciliana 
where the love—light for—ever is 
dwelling instead of: Quando Vtaffacci te 
s'affaccia il sole! 


Ey es 


Blank Verse, Says Ricordi 


“Therefore, no rhymes. As the text is 
sung, the rhyme disappears almost always, 


and are substituted by rhythm. I ask then 
to have blank verse or better still prose, 
but I ask for translations which express 


the sense of the original words, which re- 
spect strictly the musical accent and which 
must be easy to sing, especially in the 
notes above the staff 


“The direction of the American Con- 
servatory of Opera, must then study this 
important question, because it can only 


pretend that the pupils will have a per- 
fect diction if they give them the means 
to produce it. And now a word for the 
\merican press, which according to my 
opinion has not been until now, too kind 
to the different laudable efforts, which have 


been made for endowing America with 
English opera. American press which is 
one of the strongest factors of the public 
opinion in America, must support with all 
its force, the realization of a national 
opera, in adopting my suggestions or those 
of others resulting from the discussion on 
this subject, based upon practical proposi- 
tions. But the press must convince the 
great American people, that opera in Eng- 
lish is a fact that must be accomplished and 
it is the national duty of the richest and 
of the most humble, to encourage and to 
support and to triumph. 
“And I should finish, 


having already 


will be too happy, and too proud to put 
them at their service. (long continued 
applause). 

Clarence Mackay, who is recognized as 
one of the leading spirits in the board of 
directors of the Metropalitan Opera House 
and who, it is understood, will be one of 
the first to lend his influence to the proper 
presecution of the plan indicated in the ad- 
dresses of Mr. Meltzer and Mr. Ricordi, 
said that he had come unprepared for a 
speech. “I expected a debate rather than a 
peace conference,” he remarked as he took 
his seat. His expectation, however, was 
realized a little later in the evening. 








At the speaker’s table 





reading from the bottom: 











of the 


Sylvester Rawling, “Evening 


World’; Tito Ricordi, the publisher; Reginald de Koven, of the New York “*World’’; 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza, director of the Metropolitan Opera House; Mme. Anna Arnaud, 


singer of French songs; 
Musicians; Anna Ziegler, 
can’; Henry Russell, 


‘‘Musical America’; Pietro Floridia, 


abused your patience, but you will ask me 
where is English opera to be found? Don't 
have any fear. Begin to prepare like all 
other things in the world the necessary 
recruits, arm them well and strongly and 
you will find capable generals to conduct 
them to victory. You have the generals 
and I know niany myself, but you are like 
the army of Pompee, you lack the soldiers. 
You have the recruits, you have plenty and 
even admirable ones of whom I know. 
Prepare them then for future battle. 

“In a few days I will leave with regret 
your dear country, but sooner or later if 
you succeed in making spring from your 
fertile earth the grain which in passing | 
have sown, and if you believe that my ex- 
perience and my advice can be of any ser- 
vice to those who will be at the head of 
the American Conservatory of Opera, | 


Walter Bogert, president of 
teacher of singing; 
director of the Boston 
composer, and Francis Rogers, baritone. 


the Fraternal Association of 
Henry Meltzer, of the “Ameri- 
Arthur Farwell, of 


Charles 
Opera Company; 


Henry Russell, director of the Boston 
Opera House, made it clear that he does 
not share the optimism of some of his col- 
leagues in the question of opera in English, 
or English opera, for that matter. 


Why Our Singers Go Abroad 


“T can tell you readily why your singers 
are studying every language except their 
own,” he said. “Why should they? Sup- 
pose they appeared before Mr. Gatti-Casaz- 
za with a comprehensive repertoire Of 
operas in English—would it help them to 
get an engagement? The answer is obvi- 
ous 

“In Boston, where, through the magna- 
nimity of Eben D. Jordan we have estab- 
lished an opera house, now in its second 
season, I tried some interesting experi- 


ments, which, I think show the American 


attitude toward home talent. For twelve 
weeks I set aside every Saturday night as 
a débutante performance, to give young 
singers without any reputation whatever, 
an opportunity to show what they could do. 
Week days we were crowding the house 
with our regular attractions, but on Satur- 
day night, when our Maggie Smiths and 
Mary Joneses appeared, the public showed 
its appreciative interest by politely staying 
away. Of course, the friends of Maggie 
and Mary were there, but that was all. 
That, my friends? may give you some idea 
why American singers go to Italy to be 
heard. As a general rule they know that 
the Americans don’t want to hear them. 

“IT believe that the cure for this is to sub- 
sidize opera. Encourage native talent so 
that it wont be necessary to depend upun 
business results to make possible the début 
of a worthy singer. Then you will make 
possible conditions which may bring about 
a study of your language for singing pur- 
poses.” 

Alma Gluck, the young American soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera House was then 
introduced as a shining example of the 
singability of the English language. With 
Kurt Schindler at the piano she presented 
Smetana’s “Cradle Song” and Rimsky-Kor- 


















———— 
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Charles Henry Meltzer, Critic and Liter- 
ateur, a Pioneer in the Present Agita- 
tion for Opera in English. 


safoff’'s “Song of Lehl.” The words of 
both songs were distinctly understood. 

Mr. Bogart then called upon Mr. John C. 
Freund, the editor of MusitcaAL AMERICA, 
to express his views. 

Mr. Freund said that he must take excep- 
tion to the remarks made by Mr. Russell, 
tne manager of the Boston Opera House, 
with regard to the lack of interest which 
Mr. Russell claimed was shown by Amer- 
icans in talented young singers of their own 
nationality. Mr. Freund said that even in 
kurope young and unknown singers could 
not draw crowded houses, just as little as 
they could in this country. But when the 
singers had established reputations Amer- 
icans drew just as crowded houses as those 
who were foreigners, with the exception 
perhaps of Mr. Caruso. (Applause.) 

“Do not Geraldine Farrar,” continued Mr. 
Freund, “and Riccardo Martin draw full 
houses when they sing with Mr. Scotti in 
‘Madama Butterfly’? And when Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza produces his beautiful and artistic 
presentation of ‘Orfeo,’ and Louise Homer, 
our distinguished and beautiful American 
contralto, has the leading role, does not the 
public respond? Is there any falling off 
in attendance when Madame Fremstad, that 
most talented and charming of artists, sings 
in the operas of her répertoire? (Ap- 
plause. ) 

“As to the assertion that we have no great 
American singers, how is it, pray, that in 
Berlin, in the opera, there has been, season 
after season, the greatest jealousy because 
of the public favor shown to the American 
prima donnas who have sung there? 

“Americans may be, it is true, a little slow 
in their appreciation, but they certainly can- 
not be accused of indifference toward artists 
of their own race, who speak their own 
tongue, when these artists have attained 
anything like a reputation.” 

With regard to the question as to whether 
English was a singable language or not, Mr. 
Freund said: “Any one who has heard 
Signor Bonci sing “Hark, Hark the Lark” 
or who has heard any of the great singers 
of the past such as Parepa Rosa, Anne 
Louise Carey and Clara Louise Kellogg sing 
in English, particularly in oratorio, must be 
willing to admit that English is not only a 
singable language, but more so than the 
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German, with its gutturals and many con- 
sonants. And how beautiful English is 
when it is spoken by some one who has 
fine diction as well as a musical voice can 
be realized by any one who will go to the 
New Theater and witness a performance in 
which Miss Mathison appears. 

“Tt must be admitted, however, that con- 
versation as an art among refined people 
and as a habit among ordinary persons is 
not as much practiced by Americans and 
English as it is among the Germans, the 
French and the Italians. The result is that, 
from youth up, cur people do not speak 
with the same clearness, and their diction 
is not as good as the average diction of 
foreigners, particularly of Italians.” 

With regard to the question of giving 
opera in English Mr. Freund said he agreed 
somewhat with Signor Ricordi, for whose 
able address he expressed admiration, 
namely, that no doubt some foreign operas 
would lose if translated into our vernac- 
ular. Only recently, Mr. Freund said, he 
had listened to “Der Wanderer” sung in 
French by Monsieur Renaud, and certainly 
there seemed to him to be a loss in the 
character of the song, though perhaps that 
was because he was so accustomed to hear 
it in German and in that way a certain 
standard had been established in his mind. 

English Opera the Question 

The particular question, however, Mr. 
Freund considered to be, not so much opera 
in English as English opera. Here he abso- 
lutely agreed with the position taken by 
Mr. De Koven, the well-known composer 
and distinguished critic of the New York 
World. He believed sincerely that’ a more 
liberal and kindlier attitude to the Amer- 
ican composer and to the American librettist 
would do more for the cause of American 
music than even opera in the vernacular. 
It would help the great uplift, which is 
already here, in the musical life of the 
country. It would put heart and courage 
into hundreds of talented men and women 
and it would go far to prove to the world 
that this country does not merely pay the 
largest salaries to music teachers and the 
largest emoluments to artists, but that it 
can also produce composers eminent in the 
composition of original music. We have 
already given the world some of its greatest 
singers, we are now pre-eminent in indus- 
try, commerce, finance and especially in in- 
vention we are abreast of the older nations 
in the arts, in literature, why not in music? 
(Applause. ) 

Mr. Russell rose to make a brief reply to 
Mr. Freund’s statement. that in Europe 
débutantes could not draw a house. Thev 
certainly could in Italy, said Mr. Russell. 
where the greatest interest was taken in 
débutantes. 

Sylvester Rawling. music critic of the 
New York Evening World said he felt like 
a pioneer in the crusade for opera in Eng- 
lish. He considered the English language 
sufficiently beautiful and flexible to be an 
adequate vehicle of operatic expression. 

David Bispham, long known as a champion 
of opera in English, although unable to at- 
tend the dinner on account of his concert 
tour, was represented by a paper, read 
clearly and eloquently by Oscar Gareissen, 
the New York teacher of singing. Mr. Bis- 
pham wrote: 

David Bispham Heard From 

“I observe that, since my article in the 
Century Magazine last Summer, the subject 
of the English language in song has re- 
ceived a fresh impetus because of the rec- 
ent efforts of Signor Bonci to sing in the 
vernacular at his concert at Carnegie Hall. 
I, for one, am very glad that he did this, 
and let me here pay the highest tribute in 
my power to this gentleman’s singing. 
There are but few artists before the public 
to-day, of whatever nationality, who have 
as high a standard of vocal art as he, or as 
great ability to use it in its oldtime purity. 
All honor to him! But—and it is a big 
BUT—that Signor Bonci. after having 
mastered our language sufficiently to sing 
in it half a dozen songs—with an accent 
and manner so foreign as to be laughable, 
and with a distinct loss of vocal charm ow- 
ing to unfamiliarity with his medium of 
expression—should be held up before the 
public as the great exponent of English 
diction, the paragon of pronunciation in 
our tongue, and that it should be bruited 
abroad that this gentleman, admirable artist 
though he be, is to be put forward, with a 
large backing of money, as the head of an 
institution to teach us how to sing English, 
is simply ridiculous! I am not speaking 
against Signor Bonci, for it is quite within 
his right to consider any proposition that 
may be made to him. But T do unhesitat- 
ingly call to account the Americans who 
have suggested such a thing, and I tell them 
that their enthusiasm has evidently got the 
better of their judgment : 


“There are plenty of persons, clergymen, 
actors, orators (‘I notice Mr. Bispham 
says nothing about singing teachers here,’ 
interpolated Mr. Gareissen) in this country 
able to teach our people how to remedy their 
careless pronunciation—far worse than 
careless it is in the majority of cases. No 
one realizes better than myself, from a wide 
experience of conditions all over the coun- 
try, how many varieties our language is 
capable of; it even runs Heinz’s pickles 
close! The trouble with us is that we 
recognize no definite standard of speech, as 
do the French. We are too sectional, too 
provincial, too ill-educated, too regardless 
of what is good, too indifferent as to how 
we speak. A standard, then, must be up- 
held; but not by any foreign operatic sing- 
er. What would be thought if I, or an- 
other American vocal artist, went to Italy 
to teach people how to pronounce Italian? 
Why, we would be laughed at, and rightly! 


“The fact that this discussion is going on 
to-night is sufficient evidence that the idea 
that Signor Bonci should try to teach us 
English is a ridiculous thing in itself. 


“Personally, I have always tried to uphold 
the purity of our tongue, and for fourteen 
years have included in the greater part 
of my vocal recitals many songs in English; 
others have done the same. But the trou- 
ble with our singers, as a rule, is that they 
do not take sufficient pains to pronounce 
well and enunciate distinctly the language 
which we use in every day life. I am sor- 
ry to have to say so, but the speech of the 
average American is colloquial, ordinary, 
and slovenly. 

“Now, it happens that some people are 
able to speak more clearly than others, 
partly owing to the formation of their 
mouths, and partly owing to education and 
association with those who do speak well. 
Signor Bonci happens to be one of those 
who pronounce Italian well; never a syl- 
lable of his is lost. It is not, however, al- 
ways so of his compatriots. In their easily 
pronounced language some of them err con- 
siderably, only we are so ignorant as not to 
realize it. Among the Germans the case is 
often the same. The French, however. 
have an admirable regard for diction, and 
are obliged to learn how to speak and sing 
purely before going on the stage at all. 


“Picking Up”? European Languages 


“Too many of our people, on the con- 
trary, go abroad, merely ‘pick up’ European 
languages, learn to sing in them, forget— 
if they ever knew—how to speak or sing 
English, then come back home and decry 
it as a medium for song. Only too fre- 
quently these young men and women re- 
turn speaking English, with a foreign ac- 
cent of some sort or other. Such behavior 
is silly; and, besides causing the judicious 
to grieve, is, as saith the prophet, ‘vanity 
and yexation of spirit’ to those who listen. 

“While I do not decry in any way the 
acquisition or the use of other languages 
for the purposes of singing (for he would 
be narrow indeed who would deliberately 
omit the study of any of them that are 
useful in vocal literature), yet I do com- 
plain, and bitterly, that so many persons 
are indifferent to the claims of our own 
tongue, and so inadequately render such 
songs as they may be called upon to give 
before the public that even the ordinary 
words of every-day life cannot be dis- 
tinguished one from the other.” 

Other addresses were made by Pietro 
Floridia, composer of “Paoletta,” the opera 
which was presented so successfully in con- 
nection with the Ohio Valley Exposition 
last August, and who told of his experi- 
ences; Albert Mildenberg, the American 
composer who has written two grand 
operas, many songs and piano pieces, Fanny 
Edgar Thomas, and Arthur Farwell. 

Mr. Farwell said it was impossible for 
him to think of music without thinking of 
the creation of music. Without this, the 
art of composition, there would be no opera, 
no musical life, no question such as that 
raised on this occasion. “I believe and am 
prepared to maintain that the musical life 
of a country is not thoroughly vitalized 
until the art of composition itself is in a 
thriving condition in that country,” he said. 
“And this would mean, in America, that 
every significant work created by a com- 
poser. as an opera or a symphony, should 
be produced within the season or at least 
the year of its completion. And similarly 
I do not believe that this question of opera 
and the English language will become a 
truly vital one until operas are produced 
by our own composers, in our own lan- 
guage, for our own people.” 

Among those present were :—Gustav L 
Becker. Florence Austin. Mme. Anna Ar- 
naud, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Babcock, Mrs. 
Adele Laeis Baldwin. Caroline Belcher, 
F. W. Bergé, Walter L. Bogert. Mr. and 
Mrs. W. N. Burritt. Mr. and Mrs. Bern- 
ardus Boekelman, Lois Clark, Constance 
Fdson, L. Camille Eneel, Edward Falck, 
Arthur Farwell, Amy Fay, Leo Feist. Mr. 
and Mrs. Lowell T. Field: Pietro Floridio, 
John C. Freund, Giulio Gatti-Casazza. Al- 
ma Gluck, Charlotte Guernsey, Mrs. Guild- 


Bowne, Oscar Gareissen, Mrs. F. P. Gragg, 
Eleanor Hague, Fannie Hirsch, Emma 
Hodkinson and guest, Mr. and Mrs. Alvin 
Hunsicher, Rudolph Jacobs, Arthur L. Jud- 
son, Minna Kaufman, Paul M. Kempf, 
Pierre Key, Reginald De Koven, Mr. and 
Mrs Wilfred Klamroth, Dr. Franklin Law- 
son, Gardner Lamson, Grace Lindeman, 
Dr. and Mrs. J. C. Marks, Mr. and Mrs. 
Riccardo Martin, Sara McClintock, Charles 
Henry Meltzer, Albert Mildenberg, E. H. 


Mohr, Ovide Musin, Arthur Nevin, Mme. 
Lilian Sherwood-Newkirk, Kathleen Par- 
low and Mrs. Parlow, Amy Rau, Sylvester 
Rawling, Tito Ricordi, Francis Rogers, 
Henry Russell, Mrs. Antonia Sawyer, Paul 
Savage, F. M. Sewards, Mr. Schoenstadt, 
Prof. and Mrs. Carl G. Schmidt, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. F. Tenney, Mme. Tealdi, Fannie 
Edgar Thomas, Mr. and Mrs. C. I. Valen- 
tine, Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Volpe, Helen 
True Winslow and Mme. Anna Ziegler. 
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Sung by Amateurs It Draws a ‘Capacity’? House, While the Phila- 


delphia-Chicago Company Plays to Comparatively Slender Atten- 


dance—Excellent Diction of Operatic Society’s Singers Makes 


Text Intelligible Throughout 
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Helen Macnamee as “Marguerite,” Paul S. Althouse as “Faust” and Frank M. 
Conly as “Mephistopheles” in Philadelphia Operatic Society’s Production of 


“Faust.” 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 31.—Whether sig- 
nificant or not it is a fact that while the 
Philadelphia-Chicago Opera Company, 
which is booked at the Opera House here 
for eleven weeks of grand opera in a for- 
eign tongue, is appearing before compar- 
atively small audiences, the Philadelphia 
Operatic Society last week sang “Faust” 


at the Academy of Music to a “capacity” 
house. All of the Operatic Society’s per- 
formances are given in English. There are 
several reasons for this. 

Despite the fact that the Opera House, 
which was built by Oscar Hammerstein, 
is a magnificent building eminently fitted 
for its splendid purpose, there is a musi- 
cal element in Philadelphia that clings to 
the old Academy of Music with its notable 
history and its many traditions. The 
Philadelphia Operatic Society is the only 
organization that produces grand opera at 
the Academy, so it is only natural to sup- 
pose that many former patrons of the fa- 
mous old temple of music took advantage 
of the opportunity to hear Gounod’s mas- 
terpiece amid familiar surroundings. Then 
there is the question of opera in English. 
At every succeeding performance of the 
Operatic Society it is more clearly demon- 
strated that. the zreat operas not only lose 
nothing but gain by being sung in English. 
The Philadelphia Operatic Society is the 
only organization which has for a number 
of years systematically and _ consistently 
striven to prove the adaptability of Eng- 
lish to the music of the masters of operatic 
writing. 

Of the enormous audience that packed 
the Academy of Music to hear “Faust” 
last Thursday night none was more inter- 
ested in the performance than Victor Her- 
bert, composer of “Natoma;” Joseph D. 
Redding. librettist of the same opera, and 
Lillian Grenville. who will interpret one of 
the leading rdles in the Herbert work. These 
three distinguished personages occupied a 
box during the performance and to say 
that they were pleasantly surprised is put 
ting it mildly. Their comment upon the 
work of the Society was coucned in super- 
latives, and to the writer Miss Grenville 
said she considered it a most amazing and 
at the same time most praiseworthy under- 
taking. The diction of the artists who 
comprised the cast was the subiect of the 
most favorable comment. It did not re- 
quire the use of a libretto to follow the 
text of the opera, and its whole progress 
could be intelligently followed. 


_ As for the production of “Faust” there 
is nothing but praise. The cast was far 
and away beyond the merely capable. The 
voices were mostly of grand opera caliber 
and the acting would in no way suffer by 
comparison with many professional per- 
formances given in the same Academy of 
Music. Frank Conly, a basso with a mas- 
sive voice and a commanding stage pres- 
ence, sang the Mephisto music in a con- 
vincing fashion and dominated the entire 
performance. The Marguerite of Helen 
Macnamee was vocally beautiful and her 
conception of the part displayed an artis- 
tic resourcefulness that is likely to bring 
her fame in the world of song. Paul S. 
Althouse is a tenor endowed with all the 
essentials for a successful operatic career. 
His voice, though purely lyric, lacks 
nothing in volume and resonance and his 
sustained chest high C in the aria “All 
Hail, Thou Dwelling” aroused the highest 
pitch of enthusiasm. Horace R. Hood’s 
melodious and ringing baritone voice was 
heard to advantage in the réle of Valentine 
and his acting, especially in the death 
scene, was more than satisfying. Leonora 
Sindel was a thoroughly adequate Siebel 
Her voice is a sweet mezzo-soprano. 
Miriam Rubin, as Martha, and Harry J 
Conwell, as Wagner, completed the compe- 
tent cast. 

When the chorus was in evidence there 
were more than two hundred persons on 
the stage. The work of the chorus was 
remarkable. The immense volume of tone. 
the precision and the phrasine combined 
to make the choral work a delight. 

For the first time in more than a score 
of vears here the Brocken Scene was in- 
troduced into the opera. In this scene the 
Society’s famous ballet appeared and the 
careful training of C. Elwood Carpenter 
was manifest in the sprightly dancing of 
the young women. Siegfried Behrens con- 
ducted and the staging was under the di 
rection of William Parry. 

JosepH S. McGtynn 





Mme. Amato Gives Reception 


Mme. Pasquale Amato, wife of the 
famous Metropolitan Opera baritone, gave 
a reception to a gathering of musical folk 
at her apartment in the Hotel Ansonia, 
New York, January 30. There were three 
recent brides in the gathering—Mrs. Fer- 
nando Tanara, the singer; Mrs. Max Smith, 
wife of the critic, and Mrs. Sidney Mart 
Among the guests were Mrs. Emilio di Go 
gorza, Mme. Arturo Toscanini, Josep! 
Phillips, a baritone, and many others. 
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AMERICA: 


Dear MUSICAL 

Was it the agitation for opera in English 
or the fact that Signor Bonci is singing 
some English songs at his recitals which 
spurred tne great Caruso into singing for 
an encore, at a recent concert, the batlad 
entitled “Only for You, Love”?—Alors! 
Cherchez la femme! 

Is this going to be the noble Italian’s 
first and last offense, or does he seriously 
contemplate the conquest of the English 
language? 

You know he has always said that he 
never would sing in English and, indeed, 
that announcement has been made by his 
good friend, Tito Ricordi, the publisher 
of Milan, who has been with us for some 
time past. 

Why should not Caruso learn, English? 
He speaks several languages besides Ital- 
ian and is a man of such superior mental- 
ity that it should not be difficult for him. 

Italians do not always speak good 
French, rarely good German, but I have 
heard many in Italy who spoke English 
well. 

The English have always had a great af- 
fection for the Italians. They love their 
country and they go there by thousands 
Winter and Summer, so that it has been a 
profitable thing for Italians, especially 
those engaged in business, to learn to speak 
English. 

* * ” 

1 do not know what report you have 
made of your editor’s brief address at the 
dinner of the Fraternal Musicians, at 
which the subject of “Opera in English,” 
as well as “English Opera,” came up. To 
my thinking he made one of his best points 
when he reminded the distinguished com- 
pany present which, as you know, in- 
cluded Gatti-Casazza, Clarence Mackay, 
Manager Russell, of Boston, and some no- 
table critics, artists, musicians, teachers, 
that we must not forget in discussing the 
question of opera in the vernacular that 
opera itself is something more than music, 
that, indeed, there could be no opera until 
some librettist or literary person has con- 
ceived a story and written it out. 

A composer may have in his mind 
themes, arias, duos, choruses; but before 
he can use them he must have a libretto. 
I often think that the very inferior posi- 
tion given the librettist by the public, the 
managers, the press, and also the gener- 
ally scant remuneration awarded him, are 
largely responsible for the poor librettos 
we have. 

Another good point made by your editor 
was his insistence that poor diction was 
not confined to English and Americans 
by any means, and that he had heard some 
very eminent foreign artists whose diction 
was poor, even in their own mother 
tongue. 

That reminds me that when Bonci sang 
here last his English diction was better than 
his Italian. 

“How can that be?” 

“Very simple,” say I 

English being a strange tongue he pro- 
nounced it with great care; Italian being 
his own language, he took liberties with it, 
as we all do with our mother tongue. 

For that matter, don’t you know that 
you will not hear the best English in Lon- 
don? For that you must go to Dublin. 
[ do not mean that the best English is 
spoken with a brogue, but I do mean that 
you will hear the best English spoken by 
some educated Irish girl who will aspirate 
the “h” in such words as. “where,” “what,” 
“which,” and so you will hear a soft musi- 
cal sound coming from her pretty lips; 
whereas if you go to London you will 
hear “wich,” “were,” and “wot” from 
equally pretty lips. 

In the same way you will not hear the 
best German in Berlin. For that you 
must go to Munich and Dresden Indeed, 


say you. 


so far as Berlin is concerned, you know 
the little joke which the Germans them- 
selves repeat, at stated intervals, with re- 
gard to the Berliners—that they do not 
know the difference between “mir” and 
*mich,”’ 
* * * 

lalking of diction reminds me that a 
season or sO ago a very sweet little for- 
eign prima donna looking at me one day 
with her large brown eyes, lisped, “Blime! 
wot wos you given’ me?” 

ihis, sne confided to me in a mixture 
ot krench and Italian, she believed to be 
inglish as spoken en famille, that is, in 
tne imtimacy ot tamily lite. 

1 endeavored, also, in a mixture of va- 
rious toreign languages to explain to her 


that “Bliime” was costermongers’ slang in 
London tor “Blame me,” or “Curse me,” 
and that “wot wos you given’ me?” was 


such slang as 1s used by our street arabs, 
uewsboys, or the tough element. 

She remained unconvinced. 

With regard to slang and the misuse of 
English, we are not worse off here than 
they are in Europe. No Londoner could 
understand a Lancashire man, nor could 
a Lancashire man _ understand much 
that was said by a Londoner, and as was 
said to me not long ago in Italy, when 
1 asked if | had pronounced something 
correctly in ltalian, my friend replied: “Li 
you had spoken the best Italian they would 
not understand you in Naples, where they 
have a dialect of their own, just as a 
Neapolitan could not make himself under- 
stood if he went to Milan.” 

W hich leads me to say that before we 
can realize “Opera in English” we must 
have not only singers singing in English, 
but some standard by which we may know 
what the English language ought to be. 
Otherwise, as Mr. Henderson of the Sun 
pointed out not long ago, they may think 
they are singing “in English,” but for all 
the audience would understand it might 
just as well be Choctaw! 

* * * 

There was one humble personage at tne 
musicians’ dinner, of which | have spoken, 
who had the right idea on this subject 
and insisted that in order to have hope for 
opera in English which shall be under- 
standable we must start with the children 
and educate them as to the proper pro- 
nunciation of the phonetic sounds. 

Unfortunately, the sweet lady who in- 
jected more wisdom than most of the 
speakers had done into the discussion rose 
so late in the evening, when everybody 
was going away, that her wisdom was 
neither heard nor appreciated as it should 
have been. 

* * * 

Charles Henry Meltzer, who is a kind 
of apostle of the pro-English movement, 
may be looked upon by some as a crank. 
Indeed, 1 hear that there is a picture of 
him at the Metropolitan Opera House 
with a halo round his head and the in- 
scription, “The Man with a Mission.” 

Well, things in this world are generally 
accomplished by those who consider they 
have “a mission” and who have the neces- 
sary enthusiasm to back it. 

However, you know the great diplomat 
Talleyrand once said to a neophyte in 
diplomacy, “Remember always, pas d’en- 
thousiasme !” 

Well, that may be a good basis for cold- 
blooded diplomats to have no enthusiasm, 
but great causes are only won by those 
willing to go to the stake for their prin- 
ciples and purposes; not that I would 
wish our dear, lovable Meltzer to have 
such a taking off! 

I certainly am far more in sympathy 
with such as he than | am with those who 
profess to be friendly toward any agita- 
tion, while in reality they are hostile. 

Heartily do I agree with Charles Henry 
that those who would keep English for 
the cheaper and, as yet, unfounded opera 
houses are rather doubtful partisans. 

Of course you know, or you ought to 
know, that our most powerful American 
stars and other American opera singers 
are by no means friendly to the project 
of either opera in English or English 
opera. It is an open secret that Geraldine 
Farrar does not conceal her hostility to 
the whole project. 

Now, we must not be severe with the 
little lady, even if this be true. It would 
not be fair to her to say that she is op- 
posed simply because she dislikes to take 
the trouble after having learned a number 
of réles in French and Italian and, no 
doubt, in German, to have to learn them all 
over again in English. 

It is not that. When you have learned 
a role in a language you have accustomed 
yourself to certain musical effects, to cer- 
tain accents and emphases, and it is not 
easy then, after you have done this, to 
radically change because you are to use 
another language where not only the ac- 
cent but the very rhythm of speech is 
different also. 

* * * 

I told you some time ago that Hender- 

son of the Sun knows it all, and so I was 





not surprised when I read an editorial by 
him on the subject of opera in English, 
bringing out the fact that as far back as 
1794 the “Barber of Seville” was given 
here in English accompanied by the music 
of Paisiello; then, further back in 1750 
that notable antiquity, “The Beggars’ 
Opera,” was given here, and Mr. Hender- 
son reminds us also that Rossini’s setting 
of the “Barber of Seville” was sung in 
New York in English six years before it 
was produced in Italian, while Mozart’s 
“Marriage of Figaro” was popular through 
the English version long before it was 
sung in any other tongue. 

* * * 


Don’t let me forget before I leave the 
subject to say that at the musicians’ din- 
ner both Tito Ricordi and Gatti-Casazza 
were emphatic in their denials that their 
Italian compatriot, Puccini, had ever made 
the reported derogatory remarks either of 
the American people or of American sing- 
ers or of American composers. 

On the contrary, they insisted that he 
went away with the liveliest appreciation 
of his reception in this country, of the en- 
thusiasm he had aroused, and they pointed 
to his return, in triumph, to Italy, where 
he has been féted ever since because of the 
reception he and his new opera received in 
this country, as the best proof of their 
assertion. 

So I presume we have to put it up to 
that very bad man, the reporter, though 
I personally have found. that while the re- 
porter does not possess a reputation for 
veracity, when things come down to hard 
pan he is generally found to have simply 
stated what was said, though it is often 
possible that the person who said it found 
it convenient to deny it when he saw it 
in print! 

* * * 

Maybe there have been times when you 
thought that because I ventured to suggest 
that on occasions Mr. Toscanini’s orches- 
tra drowns out, not only the singers, but 
the chorus, that, therefore, I do not ap- 
preciate this noted conductor. 

I should be sorry if such an impression 
prevailed, for Arturo Toscanini has not 
a more devoted and appreciative admirer 
than your poor “Mephisto,” so let me tell 
you a little incident that I witnessed my- 
self the other afternoon at the perform- 
ance of “Orfeo.” 

Toscanini, you know, has very poor eye- 
sight. That, I presume, is one of the rea- 
sons why he never has a score before him, 
another reason is that he has the scores 
of I don’t know how many operas by heart. 
How thoroughly he has them by heart I 
noticed when, after the second act, he went 
up to the desk of the second French horn 
in the orchestra, took up the score, held it 
close to his eyes, and then pointed out a 
passage to the horn player, rapidly spoke 
a few nervous words and stalked out. 

What do you think of a conductor who, 
with all the excitement and responsibility 
of a great operatic performance, watching 
the “stage and the singers, has ears so 
acute that he knows without the score be- 
fore him that the second horn has mis- 
played a passage and calls him to account 
for it? 

Such men are geniuses and their genius 
consists very largely in their marvelous 
attention to details, their equally marvelous 
capacity for work, and their still more 
marvelous devotion to their calling. 

A great philosopher once defined genius 
as “the capacity for taking infinite pains.” 

* 


Little Mlle. Trentini, to whom Oscar 
Hammerstein, when she was singing in his 
company at the Manhattan, used to throw 
a quarter for good luck before she went 
on the stage, and who is now singing so 
successfully in the Hammerstein produc- 
tion of “Naughty Marietta” on Broadway, 
is getting herself disliked, as the term is, 
because she does not appear when an- 
nounced at certain charitable and other 
entertainments. 

The last time she disappointed her audi- 
ence was at the benefit gotten up for the 
little crippled violinist, Maurice Nitke. 
The boy used to play often at the Press 
Club’s entertainments and when he lost 
his violin the Press Club men, who .are 


ever kindly disposed, got up a concert for 
him to which everybody who was appealed 
to sent money, even if they did not all at- 
tend. 

Mile. Trentini was announced to sing. 
She got a lot of advertising out of it and 
then did not appear. As this is by no 
means the first time that it has happened, 
| venture to call the lady’s attention to 
the fact that the Americans have long 
memories in such matters and I also speak 
of it for the reason that she is by no 
means the only offender in this regard. 

Several artists have permitted their 
names to be used for charitable and other 
similar purposes and then, when the time 
came, have defaulted! 

* * * 


My ancient friend, Gustav Amberg, who 
is now conducting a series of German per- 
formances at the Garden Theater with that 
distinguished actor, Ernst von Possart, has 
detailed some of his reminiscences to the 
press. 

Amberg was well known here years ago 
when German light opera and perform- 
ances of plays and comedies in German 
were more popular than they are to-day, 
for the Germans don’t emigrate as much 
as they used to do, while the rising gener- 
ation of Germans prefers the American 
theaters and opera houses, where the pro- 
ductions, if not always so good artistically, 
are always superior from a_ spectacular 
point of view. 

Amberg introduced here some of the 
greatest foreign artists, including Sonnen- 
thal, Ristori, Agnes Sorma, Ludwiz Bar- 
nay, and that wonder of wonders, Marie 
Geistinger, who, at over sixty years of 
age. could play an inimitable Juliette one 
night, a marvelous Mme. Pompadour the 
next night, on the third night Hamlet 
better than most male actors of repute, 
while on the fourth night she was prepared 
to kick up her heels in a French Opera- 
Bouffe. 

Amberg also monopolised for a time, as 
her husband, the sweet little prima donna, 
Marie Engel, whom old-timers remember. 
She was the daughter of a rich Cincinnati 
brewer, who had no use for the girl after 
she had married the dashing impresario, 
for Amberg in those days was as forceful 
and handsome a fellow as anyone might 
wish to meet. They separated afterwards. 
Marie Engel was later led away. from 
opera to become interested in Tammany 
Hall politics. 

+ + oe 

I knew it. 

It is strange what the daily paper of 
the day, even the best, considers to be 
“news.” I was not surprised when I saw 
entire half columns devoted to the tragedy 
which was played unknown to the audience 
behind the curtain of the Metropolitan 
Opera House at the benefit performance 
for the widow of the late Charles Gili- 
bert, who died recently, and who was, as 
you know, one of the principal members 
of Mr. Hammerstein’s Manhattan Opera 
Company. 

It seems that last Summer Mme. Alda, 
or more properly, Mme. Gatti-Casazza, 
was in Paris with Emmy Destinn and 
Louise Homer, and, being of a kindly dis- 
position, introduced Destinn and Homer to 
a certain dressmaker, the result of which 
was that when Miss Destinn, whose num- 
ber on the concert program was nine, was 
standing in the wings talking to Mme. 
Alda and perceived Mrs. Homer, wno had 
number five on the program, going on to 
sing the aria from “Samson and Delilah,” 
she had hysterics, for Mrs. Homer had 
precisely, down to the dots and dashes of 
trimmings, the same costume that she had. 
Frantic appeals over the telephone brought 
Destinn’s maid with another costume, 
which was quickly put on and fixed by the 
aid of a large number of safety pins! 

You would not believe, would you, that 
the daily papers gave this incident, humor- 
ous as it may be, just about as much space 
as they did to some of the most important 
events of the day! Your 

MEPHISTO. 





Albert Nimann, perhaps Germany’s great- 
est Wagnerian tenor, has just passed his 
eight‘eth birthday. 
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4 THE DISTINGUISHED ITALIAN BARITONE (fermer",2f th, Mox:) 
ee hattan Opera House 
¢,@ ai Ld . 
4 IN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH at debut, BOSTON OPERA HOUSE, as “IAGO” in OTELLO—Has also showed himself MASTER of 
o, . . 
oe SONG and ACTING in STRIKINGLY REALISTIC performances in AIDA, TOSCA, BUTTERFLY, BARBER and CAVAL- 
KS LERIA, SINGING IN SEVEN DIFFERENT OPERAS IN TWO WEEKS—Daily Paper Reviews: 
+,¢ 
3 OTELLO anc with untiring and malicious eyes to Boston as Ashton two seasons ago in a just value not attained here before. 
ele follow its course upon his prey. performance given by Mr. Hammerrtein’s —Boston Globe, Jan. 8, 1911. 
b4 Each presentation of this opera excites The new barytone sings well. It is a company.—Boston Herald, Jan. 5, 4911. Mr. Polese’s Sharpless was another 
9 keen interest and pleasurable anticipa- 890d, natural voice, which has been well In this scene, too, Giovanni Polese, achievement to the credit of a recent 
3 tion. A new lago appeared last night. ‘Schooled. He does permit jimself to who filled the rdle of Ashton, as he did acquisition of Boston Opera Company. 
2% Considering the great artists who have Shout in order to make ais effects, al- last season and the season before when —Boston Post, Jan. 8, 1911. 
sung this role, Mr. Polese’s task was not though the clangor of brass in the duet the Hammerstein company sang here, Mr. Polese gave character to Sharpless 

2 an easy one. of adjuration closing the second act exhibited dramatic as well as _ vocal and sang fluently and well. He is a val- 
é His conception and portrayal of this Le a ee eT eee NT EET eR ES ae ec ee eee Herald, Jan. 


part measured up well wita the high 
ideal with which we have become famil- 
iar. 

Mr. Polese is a fine actor. He suc- 
cessfully submerges his own personality 
in the character. His voice is clear and 
powerful, and capable of a broad range 
of color. The subtility and villainy of 
Iago were tonally expressed with ef- 
fectiveness. His acting follows tradi- 


Polese made an excellent Sharpless. 
—Boston Journal, Jan. 8, 1911. 


Polese made a superb Sharpless.—Bos- 
ton American, Jan. 8, 1911. 
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Mr. Polese is proving a versatile singer 
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——— ae ee Sey than many of at the opera. He has already appeared 
9 “San “ieda tne ao eaieed of tone col- at _ least as lago, Scarpia, Amonasro, 
win ~ (fi 7. = ee SS LORS Ce. Alfio, Sharpless and Ashton. Last night 
ee : g md a bee ta he added that ebullient, resourceful, in- 
t . —— ing s roma = ware —— dispensable, self-sufficient person known 
rx) ay _ ooo a oti pass “—— Dr. Bartolo’s prentess as ye 
i 1e assumption o n r rith 
ee truly Verdiesque.—Boston Advertiser, Jan. Mr. Polese re not ouaaian = duvets 


the assumption of new habiliment, or in 
the alteration of makeup. He knows 
the ‘“‘school’’ to which an opera belongs, 
the traditional spirit, the atmosphere 
which surrounds and permeates it and 
which is reflected by its character. He 
shows both intelligence and imagination 
in the composition of a part. 

Last night he gave the pattering 
dialogue with the count in the first act 
its due volubility, but there was some- 
thing more than the wooden glibness of 
the parrot. 

There was lightness, alertness, resil- 
ience and zest and there was the touch 
of dignity and distinction in vocal style 
and in mien, without which the merest 
part in an opera of this period is incon- 
gzruous and misplaced. Mr. Polese did 
not. find tne florid music of insuperable 
difficulty.—Boston Globe, Jan. 19, 1911. 


3, 1911. 


Thanks to the excellence and variety 
of its performances, this masterpiece 
of Verdi’s maturity is being accorded the 
favor it so richly merits. Another large 
audience gave much evidence of its 
pleasure. There were many curtain calls 
and frequent interruptions of the action 
by appreciative and prolonged applause. 
The lago of Mr. Polese was the feature 
which differentiated last night’s cast 
from what has hitherto been offered. 

Mr. Polese gave a carefully finisned 
impersonation, laying perhaps rather 
more emphasis on those aspects of lago’s 
character where of baleful import. His 
voice is mellow and responsive to hi 
demands upon it for dramatic variety o 
color. And vocally, too, when his music 
halted for a purely lyric moment, as in 
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+,¢ his relation of the dream of Cassio to 
Otello, he achieved much that was As the mischievous and _ frolicsome 
+e memorable. Figaro, Mr. Polese was inimitable. His 
The first time, where Otello all but work is always conscientious, and last 
2 strikes his wife, Iago assumes a look of night was no exception to the rule. He 
triumph and his smile of exultation is was in good voice and sang the part in 
o° ak a Se = 3 oe att a spirited meaner on noe Applause 
ut when Otello strikes, an esdemon from his auditors. is solo, “Largo a 
“~e falls, Iago is for the moment shaken out factotum,”’ in act 1., was a fine effort. 
even of his own self-interest and evil Boston Record, Jan. 19, 1911. 
% pleasure, and shows humanity enough to Polese, as the Barber, displayed a new 


side. His ability to skip nimbly vocally, 
his droll conception of the part and his 
vigorous personality made his an effec- 
tive Barber.—Boston American, Jan 19, 
1911. 


suffer at least a shock of genuine horror 
and repulsion. His rendering of lIago’s 
“Credo” was full of evil and will not be 
forgotten.—Boston Herald, Jan. 3, 1911. 


Polese is the first Iago singing this 
season who has shown unmistakable 
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@@ signs of having studied the Shakespearean 
aX text as well as the Verdi score. Evi- 
dently he has not confined himself to the 
ow somewhat meager insight ys ne ane MR. POLESE AS SCARPIA 
librettist sheds on the part at times, but Perfor 2 re oe 
has while singing the librettist’s words erformance of ‘Tosca’ Is Applauded 
“9 thought of the ee gor ys B =. «3 em- by Large Audience 
ployed every instant of his time while on The most strikin feature of Mr. 
* the stage in controlling the thoughts of Polese’s Scarpia sa tte dramatic side 
A Otello; he poured the poison virus in drop is its grisly deliberateness; on the vocal 
by drop and watched carefully its action; side, its real songfulness. It is by an 
AA he was coldly cunning and not boister- impression of utter inhumanity under the 
ously wicked: he was steely, sinuous, most perfect control that he builds his 
+,¢ sneering; he en had one sincere mo- effect; he is indeed no other than the 
ment or motive; nor one honest human supreme villain, shorn of any redeeming 
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trait to prove him human, created by 
Sardou to make possible the action of his 
melodrama. 


instinct. Such is the Iago that the play 
gives us, but we do not get in opera. In 
the second act Polese mocked God and 
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man in his long soliloquy and did not : cin rastral is lceahie | resture 
i a simply rail at fate. He was a trifle Photo Copyright by Mishkin Studio and a ge ey fy all. his 
c aannaaeadion ot te caaiean ta donee GIOVANNI POLESE movements; it is so marked that his 
4 +.¢@ “: : - - acting of the scene where he pursues 
Br sary to overcome the pacific tendency of , Tosca takes on a new and forceful con- 
m| @@ the Verdi music at this point. Evidently might have made such a course plucky power. In fact, the part of the designing trast, for “he stands almost still in the 
pee 3 the composer believed that Iago was and commendable. Scottish nobleman is one of the best in center of the stage, leaving her to hurry 
@@ sometaing of an easy-going villain, for he _Mr. Polese sang the “‘credo”’ as a scof- which Polese .has been seen here.—Boston wildly about the :room in her frenzy to 
thy 3 has scored the role unfortunately for its fing fatalist, although Shakespeare re- Journal, Jan. 5, 1911. escape.—Boston Globe, Jan. 15, 1911. 
a @@ real meaning at some points. And even  peatedly gives his character in the drama Mr. Polese’s place in the admiration of : 
af 3 in the third act Polese managed to em- lines which make Boito’s adaptation un- opera-goers was made more secure by SCORES TRIUMPH IN “LA TOSCA’’ 
« +,¢ ploy his time usefully in the denunciation warranted. Mr. Amato spoke of the his admirable work as “Henry Ashton.” Add to this Mr. Polese’s Scarpia, an ex- 
é 3 scene, he actually did read the commis- hereafter in whispers and with awe, Mr. Greater opportunity was afforded ‘him in ceedingly finished and subtle, yet force- 
J 2 sion which Lodovico brings in, and he did Polese with the hard, metallic tones and pig opera to display his rich vocal gifts ful, impersonation. The cruelty and the 
i $ consider it important not to let go his the mockery of infidelity and blank de- than in Otello. 2 : ee ohestiality, as should be the case wita 
o,¢ hold of Cassio at this point, but stealth- fiance. He is in the front rank of actors. His Scarpia, only showed under the thick 
* 3 ily crept over to him and planned ills This Iago was a worm, a crawling, @ tones were full and brilliant. and his veneer of the polished man of the world. 
i b still darker than yet he nad dreamt of. nameless thing, a disease, but better an = facia) expression and gestures carried No one could have been more courteous 
a Polese’s voice is capable of expressing Elisabeth who is a courtesan, better even conviction. Added to these good qualities in his courting—save when the passion 
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his meaning in the fine details. It is a sophisticated Marguerite—and there j, ji. musicianship, which shows in his of a demon broke all bonds. The ruthless 
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4 3 large and sonorous, yet can be gauged was one once at the Boston opera house fine finish in phrasing and nuanc and imirably behaved Scarpia did not D4 
. s s e. Al- and admirably behaved scarpla did not 

y 4 for sharp and eh =_—_ it ts , + — a 7 eoenews lago.—Boston Globe, tocether Mr. aelenn 7. satisfying artist care for salon triumphs. A number of : 4 

ee ges a —_ —— an. 3, . and a valuable acquisition to the com- excellent artists have appeared in_ the ee 

3 3, 1911. ee ee ‘ ‘ Riot ee pany.—Boston Record, Jan. 5, 1911. = R the ye yy ae 54 
° P > notabie among tnem are ne scarpias oO 

7 In the success of the performance Gio- LUCIA ak’ B 2 age a aie ee Messrs. Renaud and Polese.—Boston Post, ** 

+¢ vanni Polese shared. M. Polese was Mr. Polese’s place in the admiration of gence and style, and gave the cRaracter Jan. 15, 1911. ee 

3 picked to sing the réle of Iago owing to opera-goers was made more secure by  identity.—Boston Globe, Jan. 5, 1911. There was one newcomer, Mr. Polese, 3 

¢ the illness of Antonio Scotti, the Italian nis admirable work as “Henry Ashton.” who appeared as the minister of police, se 

3 barytone from the Metropolitan Opera Greater opportunity was afforded him in a most difficult part, but one in which 3 

: *° House, woe, wen to ip | mae hie. _— — opera to display his rich vocal gifts BUT TERFLY this admirable singer appears to good ad- ¢%@ 
: appearance in 1€ opera nere. . oles than in Otello. Datiskal a Ott a : vantage.—Boston Journal, Jan. 15,1911. 

@@ was true in his conception and earned a He is in the front rank of actors. His , oe olese ee A, W consul; and =e a 

3 large share of the applause bestowed by tones were full and brilliant, and his om, py Bi we . 14 — bk pp = pd 

@@ the discriminating gathering.—Boston facial expression and gestures carried of Pucci , — aan ane wr of CAVALLERIA ee 

$ = Journal, Jan. 3, 1911. conviction. Added to these good qualities tre has yet siven. Mr Polese, singin 3 

*° Last night Mr. Polese brought forward = ~~ gg on shows in his conversational phrases musically an The ' ach me ny oy aacegal sours oe 

ve a fawning, cringing courtier, a_ sleek, _ a .. n = ns a Pee a intelligently, kept the consul the prose— ee Sees _—. re. pers _ oe 

Z  obseaulonss cencral'e commands and the and a valuable acquisition to the com- {he embarrassed and halting prose—that Gramatic and vocal ability.—Boston Her- ; 

ee execute his general’s commands and the = oe Prva a : ae ace he is.—Boston Transcript, Jan. 9, 1911. se ic om anit é : RS 

last to suggest the taint of disloyalty. pany.—Boston ertiser, Jan. 9, . The Sharpless of Mr. Polese adds an- ald, Jan. ’ . : 

ee Here was a creature restless in in- Mr. Polese was a spirited and dis- other successful impersonation to his There was to be seen here a versatile x 

famy, of auick and nervous gesture in tinguished Henry. He managed his voice record here. He was at ease in act 1 man of parts, one Alfio Polese, team-  % 

+e body, of nimble wit of mind, to invent cleverly and showed himself to be a and a manly, well-defined figure through- ster, barytone and jealous husband. ve 

some new, some plausible damnation, finished actor. He made his début in out. He gave the music of the part a Boston Globe, Jan. 22, 1911. : 
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PITTSBURG'S GREAT 
ORCHESTRAL WEEK 


Boston Symphony’s Return After 
Sixteen Years Most Memor- 
able Event 


PirtsBurG, Jan. 31.—The appearance of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra in concert 
last night at the new Soldiers’ Memorial 
t.all was without doubt the greatest mu- 
sical event of the Pittsburg season. It was 
also this organization’s first visit to Pitts- 
burg in sixteen years. Its appearance, 
therefore, created widespread interest and 
all of the music lovers of Pittsburg and 
vicinity were out in force to hear the great 
organization over which Max Fiedler wields 
a master hand. ‘the Pittsburg Orchestra 
Association sponsored the concert. 


Particular pains were taken in the prep- 
aration of the program. Two numbers 
were heard here for the first time, “Puck,” 
by Strube, who is a member of the violin 
section of the orchestra, and the Rach- 
maninoff Symphony in E Minor. “Puck 
was received enthusiastically, and the same 
may be said of the Rachmaninoff Sym- 
phony. Interest grew in the program with 
the presentation of Mendelssohn’s Concerto 
for violin in E Minor, op. 64, which gave 
Anton Witek an opportunity to display his 
talent and also to make his début as soloist 
before the music lovers of Pittsburg. He 
made a profound impression. The perform- 
ance closed with Beethoven's overture, “Le- 
onore, No. 3,” which was given a splendid 
reading and made a fitting climax to a con- 
cert that will long live in the annals of 
Pittsburg music. 

The New York Symphony Orchestra, 
Walter Damrosch director, appeared in con- 
cert last Friday night at Carnegie Music 
Hall in conjunction with the Mendelssohn 
choir and gave a most enjoyable program. 
Some disappointment was expressed because 
it had been advertised that the full orchestra 
of eighty-five men would be present. That 
was the result of too enthusiastic adver- 
tising. The orchestra’s complement was 
fully twenty short of the number adver- 
tised by the Mendelssohn Choir. A num- 
ber of familiar faces were observed in the 
orchestra—those of former members of the 
Pittsburg Orchestra. The “Carneval” over- 
ture, Dvorak, and the G Minor Symphony, 
Mozart, were well interpreted under Mr. 
Damrosch. The choir sang, in the first 
part, “Music All Powerful,” by Walmis- 
ley; “A Romance of the Rhine,” by Lrem- 
ser, and Mendelssohn’s “Ah! Were I on 
Yonder Plain,” the offerings showing that 
they had been carefully rehearsed. The 
tenor section was at times entirely too am- 
bitious, however, and forced its singing. 
The best offering of the choir was the 
closing number, “The Water Lily,” by 
Goetz. Ernest Lunt conducted the choir. 
Agnes Vogel Roberts, soprano, sang most 
acceptably the incidental solo numbers. A 
large audience was present. 

Lillian Nordica, who declared when she 
was in Pittsburg last week, “I don’t think I 
should care for a woman rooster,” a re- 
mark called forth by the appearance of 
Maude Adams in “Chantecler,” appeared in 
concert Wednesday night at Carnegie Music 
Hall. She was assisted by Myron W. Whit- 
ney, basso, and E. Romayne, pianist. It 
was Mme. Nordica’s first appearance in 
Pittsburg in two yars and she received a 
warm welcome. Her first number was the 
aria from Puccini’s “Madama Butterfly” 
and while her intonation, because of a cold, 
was not perfect, yet it was agreeably sung. 
Her second offering consisted of a group 
of four songs, “Mein Freund ist Mein,” by 
Cornelius; “Der Nussbaum” and “Ich 
Grolle Nicht,” by Schumann, and “Sere- 
nade,” by Richard Strauss, and she also 
gave Cadman’s popular “Land of the Sky 
Blue Water,” which nearly all of the great 
artists sing when they come to Pittsburg. 
“Der Erlkénig,” by Schubert, completed 
her program. Mr. Whitney possesses a 
beautiful voice and his offering from Ber- 
lioz’s “Damnation: of Faust,” particularly 
well known to Pittsburgers, and others 
were given encores. a Ge a 








Minneapolis Marvels at Busoni’s Art 


MINNEAPOLIS, Jan. 28.—Busoni was heard 
in Minneapolis last evening at the Audito- 
rium for the first time in recital and he 
played before an audience which tested the 
building’s fullest capacity. The pianist 
aroused the greatest enthusiasm when he 
appeared as soloist with the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra last year and there 
was the greater interest in the recital for 
that reason. Entirely lacking in anything 
pertaining to the sensational and with the 
intellectual predominating in all his playing 
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he aroused the astonishment of musicians 
by his marvelous technic used as a means 
to a more marvelous end. His program 
included a Bach Prelude and fugue for or- 
gan, which the pianist uad himself ar- 
ranged, two Chopin bauades, the op. 23 
and 27, and for encore Chopin’s Nocturne 
in F sharp. The remainder of the pro- 
gram was entirely made up of Liszt’s com- 
positions. The recital was under auspices 
of the Thursday Musical Club. E. B. 





Old Milwaukee Soloist Reappears After 
Absence of Years 


MILWAUKEE, Jan. 30—The second con- 
cert of the Milwaukee Musical Society at 
the Auditorium this evening was probably 
the most successful of any given by this 
old organization. The Thomas Orchestra 
of Chicago made its first appearance of the 
season and, as usual, scored heavily. Hans 
Bruenir.g, of Milwaukee, appeared in con- 
cert for the first time in a number of years, 
playing the E Flat Concerto of Beethoven 
with the orchestra. Choral numbers were 
exceptionally well rendered by the Musical 
Society. M. N. S. 





Emmanuel Wad Stirs Baltimore Au- 
dience 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 30.—Emmanuel Wad, of 
the Peabody Conservatory faculty, received 
an ovation at his piano recital at the con- 
servatory Friday afternoon. The special 
feature was the playing of twenty-seven 
Chopin études in succession. Several were 
repeated in response to demands of the 
large audience. The other numbers were a 
Beethoven Sonata and Glazounow’s “Valse 
de Concert,” E Flat Major. Mr. Wad’s 
performance was masterful. Chopin’s 
“Butterfly” étude was demanded three 
times. At the conclusion of the recital the 
artist was recalled seven times. W. J. R. 





“Aida” Opens Baltimore’s Opera Season 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 30.—The Chicago Grand 
Opera Company opened the opera season 
triumphantly Thursday eveninz at the Lyric 
with a magnificent production of “Aida” 
before a brilliant assemblage that packed 


the house. Numerous curtains marked the 
progress of the opera. The principals were 
Jeanne Korolewicz, Aida; Nicola Zerola, 
Rhadames; Eleonora de Cisneros, Amneris; 
Mario Sammarco, Amonasro. Their work 
was admirable and the less important roles 
were also excellently sung. Andreas Dip- 
pel, director of the opera company, says the 
production marked the beginning of per- 
manent opera seasons for Baltimore. Plans 
are being considered for the reconstruc- 
tion of the Lyric before next year. 
W. J. R. 





Maurice Nitke, Violinist, Chief Artist at 
Concert for His Benefit 


Maurice Nitke, a young Polish violinist, 
was heard in the Republic Theater, New 
York, on Sunday evening, January 30, at 
a concert arranged for his benefit. Mr. 
Nitke has himself given his services at 
many benefits for musical people, and his 
friends thought that a case of “turn about 
fair play” should be in order. The theater 
was crowded. Mr. Nitke made good his 
reputation as a musician of unusual accom- 
plishments by his playing of Locatelli’s fa- 
miliar sonata, with W. J. Falk at the piano, 
and by his rendition of selections by De- 
bussy, Beethoven, Nachez and Max Bruch. 
His tone was clear and ringing and his 
performance in general artistic. Among the 
artists who volunteered their services were 
Roberta Glanville, soprano; Frank Pollock, 
the American tenor, and velicie Lynne, a 
young coloratura soprano engaged for Mr. 
Hammerstein’s London company. Mr. 
Hammerstein was an interested listener. 





Hammerstein Sued for Divorce 


A suit for divorce has been brought 
against Oscar Hammerstein by his wife, 
Malvina Hammerstein. The suit was start- 
ed several weeks ago in Rockland County, 
N. Y., where Mrs. Hammerstein has been 
living, and a referee to hear the case was 
appointed last Saturday. Mrs. Hammerstein 
was the impresario’s second wife, and was 
married to him thirty-two years ago, in 
Montgomery, Ala. They have been living 
apart for some time. 


NEW PIANIST SCORES 
AT PEOPLE'S CONCERT 


Conductor F. X. Arens Introduces 
a Promising Artist in 
Laeta Hartley 

The third of the People’s Symphony Con- 
certs was given at Carnegie Hall on Sunday 
afternoon, January 29. Laeta Hartley, 


pianist, was introduced and the program 
was as follows: 





Nicolai, Overture, ‘“‘Merry Wives of Windsor’; 
Beethoven, Symphony, No. V, op. 67; Saint-Saéns, 
Second Concerto. op. 22; Humperdinck, ‘‘Hella- 
fest’ (Die Kénigskinder), G Major. 


_ The Nicolai Overture is an unusual of- 
tering tor a symphony program, and aside 
from proving delightful in itself served 
also as a good foil for the Beethoven. 

Conductor F. X. Arens conducted the 
Fifth Symphony with earnestness and ar- 
dor, with especiaiy effective results in the 
last three movements. The effect at the 
opening would be better with a longer hold 
on the fermate, and the first theme imme- 
diately following should be invested with a 
greater sense of mystery. The mood of 
mystery was much more effectively ob- 
tained in the third movement and transition 
to the finale. The finale itself was taken 
with a fine sense of its exuberant joy. 

Miss Hartley established herself at once 
as a figure in the piano world by her per- 
formance of the Saint-Saéns Concerto. 
Her success was evident from the first note, 
and her confidence, poise and graceful and 
buoyant manner of appearance won her 
hearers at once. The Saint-Saéns does not 
give much scope for the display of big 
emotional powers, and yet, in the climax, 
Miss Hartley found it possible to give 
strong evidence of large emotional capaci- 
ties. Her qualities of strength on the one 
uand and delicacy and charm on the other 
are well balanced and in point of rhythm 
her playing is noteworthy. Of chief im- 
portance is it that her playing has body as 
the vital personality behind it. 

She was recalled again and again after 
each movement, and was recalled many 
times at the close, the last time dragging 
on to the stage witn her the unwilling Mr. 
Arens, who had supported her with a sym- 
pathetic accompaniment and who disclaimed 
hy gesture any desire to share the honors 
of the occasion. 

The concert had a spirited ending in the 
pertormance of the introduction of the sec- 
ond act to the “Konigskinder,” into the 
Reigen, in the middle of which Mr. Arens 
might advantageously have put more deli- 
cacy. 

A large and enthusiastic audience was 
present. 





DETROIT STRING QUARTET 


An Organization That Is Rapidly Grow- 
ing in Artistic Favor 


Derroit, Jan. 26—The Detroit String 

Quartet gave its third program this season 
last week. The organization is growing 
constantly in perfection of ensemble and 
the artistic freedom of expression that goes 
with it. It is our only local permanent con- 
cert-giving organization and a credit to the 
city. By way of an innovation it presented 
an outside soloist at this concert, Helena 
Lewyn, pianist, who played a group of so- 
los and, with the club, Dvérak’s beautiful 
Quintet. 
_ Walter Damrosch and the New York 
Symphony Orchestra gave the second con- 
cert in the series of the Detroit Orchestral 
Association on the a2ist. Whether Mr. 
Damrosch had in mind the week-end fatigue 
that is popularly associated with Saturday 
night when he formed his program is not 
known. Some of the ultra-musical criti- 
cised it as too light, but it certainly cre- 
ated a favorable impression on the greater 
part of the audience. It included the Gold- 
mark “Rustic Wedding Symphony,” Wal- 
lace’s “Frangois Villon.” Dances from 
“Iphigenia,” by Gluck, “In the Spinning 
Room” by Dvérak, Dance of Jugglers from 
“Jeanne d’Arc,” by Tschaikowsky, and 
Chaminades Concertino for flute. The last 
named was played with refined polished vir- 
tuosity by Georges Barrére. 

Victor Benham is continuing his weekly 
and valuable lecture recitals at the Michi- 
gan Conservatory of Music on “How to 
Understand Music.” The Ganapol School 
of Music has greatly increased its efficiency 
for concert training exercises in the com- 
pletion of its new hall seating two hundred 
people. At the Detroit Conservatory re- 
hearsals on the “Messiah” are being vig- 
orously conducted by L. L. Renwick. The 
Cor.servatory orchestra of fifty players, 
which is being trained by H. A. Milliken, 
will play the accompaniments. VIATOR. 
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ALLURING “LOUISE” RETURNS AGAIN 


Charpentier’s Opera, Sung by Mary Garden with Chicago-Phila- 
delphia Company, Proves as Effective at Metropolitan as It 
Used to Be at the Manhattan—Only New Production of Week 








METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE CALENDAR 
Week of January 25 to February 1 





as the King, and the cast otherwise as usual. 


usual cast. 


cast. 


formance. 


time this season, with cast as follows: 


Suzanne Dumesnil. 





“LOHENGRIN,” by Wagner, Wednesday evening, January 25, with Herbert Witherspoon 


“ORFEO,” by Gluck, Thursday evening, January 26, with the usual cast. 
“THE GIRL OF THE GOLDEN WEST,” by Puccini, Friday evening, January 27, with the 


“ROMEO ET JULIETTE,” by Gounod, Saturday afternoon, January 28, with the usual 


“DIE MEISTERSINGER,” by Wagner, Saturday evening, January 28, with Leo Slézak as 
Walther, first time this season, and Bella Alten, a new Eva; cast otherwise as at previous per- 


“KONIGSKINDER,” by Humperdinck, Monday evening, January 30, with the usual cast. 
“LOUISE,” by Charpentier (season of French opera), Tuesday evening, January 31, first 


Louise, Mary Garden; Julien, Charles Dalmorés; The Father, Hector Dufranne; The Mother, 
Clotilde Bressler-Gianoli; 4 Noctambulist, Edmond Warner 
deau; King of the Fools, Edmond Warnery; The Painter 
sire Defrere; The Student, Gustave Duclef; The Son ; t 
Poet, Marius Sperte; First Philosopher, Armand Crabbe; Second Philosopher, Charles Meyer; 
An Old Clothes Man, Francesco Daddi; The Forewoman, Marion Walker; An Errand Girl, 
Director, Cleofonte Campanini. 


: Rag-Picker, Gustave Huber- 
Nicole Possetta; The Sculptor, De- 
Writer, Emilio Venturini; A Young 








CHARPENTIER'S “Louise,” which New 

York opera-goers took to their hearts 
in the days of the Hammerstein régime, 
had its first production on the stage of 
the Metropolitan last Tuesday evening, 
when the Chicago company made its sec- 
ond appearance of the year. “Louise” has 
always been successful in attracting a vast 


audience, and this, coupled with the fact 
that it was the only. New York perform- 
ance of the music drama scheduled for 
the season, packed the Metropolitan from 
floor to ceiling. That there was enthusiasm 
of the most demonstrative sort after every 
act goes without saying. 

It was a question in the minds of some 
as to whether “Louise” would exert as 
powerful an appeal in the vast spaces of 
the Broadway house as in the more inti- 
mate surroundings of its old home. Fears 
on this score were soon set at rest, how- 
ever, and the scenes in the home, in the 
dressmaker’s establishment or on _ the 
heights of Montmartre produced as tell- 
ing an effect as ever. Some of the cuts 
usually made—notably that at the begin- 
ning of the second act—were restored to 
good purpose. 

The cast was, save for a few excep- 
tions, what it used to be. Mary Garden 
was Louise, of course, and to say that 
she captivated her hearers by the pic- 
turesque qualities of her interpretation 
would be putting it mildly. She sang well, 
too, accomplishing some remarkably good 
work in the love scene at the beginning of 
the third act with its opening air, “Depuis 
le gl Mr. Dalmorés was an admirable 
Julien, and he sang in his best style. Du- 
franne may not have risen to the standard 
set by poor Gilibert in the part of the 
Father, but he did a fine piece of work 
vocally and acted the final scene with tell- 
ing emotional force. Bressler-Gianoli gave 
a splendid character study in the role of 
the Mother. 

The minor roles were capably assumed. 
Edmond Warnery, who made his first New 
York appearance on this occasion, sang 
the small part of the Noctambulist in very 
creditable fashion, while Mr. Huberdeau 
was efficient as the Ragpicker. Marie 
Cavan, the young American soprano, sang 
the appealing solo of Jrma with charming 
voice and excellent taste. Messrs. Daddi, 
Scalfaro and Crabbe and Mmes. Dumesnil 
and Giaconia rounded out the cast. Mr. 
Campanini gave a reading of the score that 
brought out the full measure of its in- 
strumental richness and yet was dynamic- 
ally well adjusted to the needs of the 
singers. The chorus distinguished itself 
in' the picturesque episode of the crowning 
of the muse of Montmartre. 

“Louise” was the only new production 
of the week which ended January 31 at the 
Metropolitan. 

There were no features of novelty in the 
“Lohengrin” performance of Wednesday 
evening, last week, except the appearance 
of Herbert Witherspoon as the King. The 
Elsa was Mme. Fremstad, Florence Wick- 
ham was Ortrud, Slézak Lohengrin, Soom- 
er Telramund, and Hinshaw the Herald. 
Mr. Witherspoon acquitted himself admir- 
ably, as usual. Mr. Slézak makes a phys- 
ically gigantic, if not very ‘spiritual, Grail 
Knight and he was in good voice. At the 
same time one feels tempted to wonder 
why he is so persistent in pronouncing the 
word Elsa as if it were written “Elosa.” 
Mr. Hinshaw is the best Herald—a role 
by no means as easy as it seems—that has 
been heard at the Metropolitan in many a 
moon. The rest of the cast acquitted itself 


creditably, and there were many curtain 
calls atter every act. 

“Die Meistersinger” was sung Saturday 
night for the benefit of the German Press 
Ciub. Bella Alten was a newcomer in the 
role of Eva, which, in appearance, she 
fitted ideally. She also proved herself en- 
tirely competent in her singing and acting 
of it. Leo Slézak made his first appearance 
of the season as Walther and did himself 
and the role full justice. 

“Tristan und Isolde” was to have been 
given on the 26th, but Carl Burrian, who 
was cast as the /ristan, was taken sud- 
denly ill, and Gluck’s “Orfeo” had to be 
substituted. The audience was not large, 
and the speculators were unable to do busi- 
ness even by cutting rates heavily below 
box office prices. ‘Lhose who were there 
witnessed a delightful performance by the 
same four singers—Mmes. Homer, Rap- 
pold, Gluck, and Sparkes—who have sung 
the opera previously this season, and with 
Toscanini conducting. The indisposition 
of Mr. Burrian prevented Lucy Weidt 
from giving New York an opportunity to 
view her /solde, her own illness on one oc- 
casion and that of other principals at other 
times having previously condemned her 
and her admirers to disappointment. 

Puccini’s “Girl of the Golden West” was 
sung on Friday evening, the 27th, and again 
there was present an audience that filled 
the house to its farthest limits. Nothing 
of novelty was introduced into the per- 
formance by Destinn, Amato and Caruso, 
but their work was on a level with the best 
they have done in this opera. 

The other of the two new operas of the 
season, “Konigskinder,” was sung Monday 
night last by the same cast and in the same 
manner as previously, Carl Jorn again im- 
personating the King’s Son, in place of 
Jadlowker, who created the character. No 
falling off of interest in this work was 
discernible either in the size or the atti- 
tude of the audience. 

The not over-welcome revival of Gou- 
nod’s “Romeo et Juliette” was set before 
the smallest Saturday matinée audience of 
the season, January 28, and Miss Farrar, 
Dimitri Smirnoff and the others in the cast 
once more demonstrated successfully what 
an entirely superfluous production this has 
been. 

The nearest Mme. Weidt was able to 
come to an appearance in Jsolde this sea- 
son was in her singing of the “Liebestod” 
at the last Sunday night concert. She 
sang it with dramatic fervor, and was also 
heard to good advantage in songs by Hugo 
Wolf and Richard Strauss. Mme. Weidt 
sailed for Europe on Tuesday of this week, 
her destination being Vienna, where she 
will immediately hegin rehearsals of the 
role of Die Marscnalin, which she is to 
create in Vienna in Richard Strauss’s new 
opera, “Der Rosenkavalier.” 

Pasquale Amato’s singing of the “Pag- 
liacci’” prologue was another feature ot 
the Sunday night concert, and it com- 
manded unstinted applause. Mr. Amato 
repeated it, and also sang an aria from 
Verdi’s “Masked Ball.” With Basil Ruys- 
dael and Hermann Jadlowker, he sang the 
trio from “Faust” with stirring effect. 
Henrietta Wakefield and Carl Burrian were 
the other soloists of the evening. 





Philharmonic Society’s Latest Concert 


For the program of the Philharmonic 
Society of New York, in Carnegie Hall, 
Tuesday evening, January 31, Gustav 
Mahler presented Mendelssohn’s “Melusine” 
overture, Schumann’s “Rhenish” symphony, 


the “Lohengrin” prelude and Bizet’s third 
suite, “Roma,” which was a practical nov- 
elty in New York. There was no soloist. 
A complete review of the concert will be 
published in Musicat AMERICA of next 
week. 


EXIT GRAND OPERA 
ENTER THE CONCERT 


Chicago Again Turns Its Attention 
to the Work of Its Own 
and Visiting Artists 


Cuicaco, Jan. 30.—The Chicago Grand 
Opera season having successfully concluded, 
optimists are now prophesying a resump- 
tion of interest in concerts given by locai 
and visiting artists. 

Despite the enormous draft made on 
the music-loving public, however, local 
concerts appeared to have thrived surpris- 


ingly well. Seldom was there a Sunday 
when Music Hall, Orchestra Hall, The 
Baldwin, the Kimball, and the other nu- 
merous homes of concert in “The Loop” 
were not occupied either afternoon or 
evening. 

Certainly the revival of interest in con- 
cert was distinctly manifested during the 
past week, when every night was filled with 
recitals by bright lights from the local 
artistic coterie. The fact that local sing- 
ers can draw paying audiences is a com- 
pliment to the musical appreciation of the 
city. The paying audience itself is in no 
slight measure due to the tireless enter- 
prise and the strict standards that have 
been nurtured and advanced by F. Wight 
Neuman, a fearless imopresario who has 
preferred to make the concert business a 
paying proposition instead of a compli- 
mentary or gift enterprise. 

Edwin Schneider, the gifted composer 
and pianist, who is now en tour with Mme. 
Gadski, has shared no small honor with 
that distinguisned vocalistic star. Mme. 
Gadski has been exceedingly generous and 
has invariably sung several of his compo- 
sitions and given him a good place in the 
program for solo work. 

Mrs. Lucille Stevenson-Tewksbury gave 
an excellent group of songs in finished 
fashion at the Scholarship Fund concert 
of the Amateur Club last Thursday after- 
noon. Admirable accompaniments were 
furnished by Katherine Stevenson. 

Mrs. Truman Aldrich, Jr., pianist of 
Birmingham, associated with Herbert Mil- 
ler, the Chicago baritone, gave an excel- 
lent program at the Baldwin piano rooms. 
Mr. Miller’s group of songs snowed his 
artistry and fine vocal quality. 

George Ashley Brewster, the tenor, sang 
last week with the Englewood Musical 
Club and the week before had a remark- 
able recital before the Amateur Club at 
Springfield, Ill. a ae 6 











OVATION FOR MAUD POWELL 


Cleveland Hippodrome Crowded for Re- 
cital by Violinist 


CLEVELAND, O., Jan. 31.—A tremendous 
hit was scored by Maud Powell at her vio- 
lin recital on Sunday afternoon before an 
audience that completely filled the Hippo- 
drome. She played Lalo’s “Spanish Sym- 
phony,” a movement of Beethoven’s 
“Kreutzer Sonata,” two Bach dances, and 
short pieces by Brahms, Cui, Chopin and 
Wieniawski. After the Lalo number the 
audience burst into a storm of applause, 
and the demonstrations were repeated af- 
ter everything that followed. Miss row- 
ell’s wonderfully beautiful tone, her ex- 
emplary technic, her taste, intelligence and 
musicianship were in evidence at every 
moment. She was obliged to add many en- 
cores and might have played much longer 
to have satisfied the audience completely. 

Another striking success must be re- 
corded for the artist at her appearance in 
Marysville, O., on the 25th. After the con- 
cert there were many expressions of desire 
to have her back again in a short time. 
Miss Powell will now fill engagements in 
Oklahoma and Texas. S. M. 








Miss Guernsey Recovers from the 
“Grippe” 

Charlotte Guernsey, the soprano who re- 
cently returned from Italy to continue her 
artistic career in America, and who fell a 
victim to the epidemic of “grippe”’ which has 
attacked so many of our singers this Win- 
ter, is again in New York after conva- 
leseing in Atlantic City. She resumed her 
work this week. 





The tenor Taccani, who was once at the 
Manhattan, is singing in Parma. 


STOKOVSKI'S MEN 
BACK FROM TOUR 


Their Work at Wichita’s Big 
Festival—Popular Concert 
in Cincinnati 

CINCINNATI, Jan. 30——On Tuesday even- 
ing the first concert of the season by a vis- 
iting orchestra was given by Walter Dam- 
rosch and his men in Music Hall. The 
concert was attended by an unusually large 
audience, and the presentation of “The 
Children of Bethlehem,” which Mr. Dam- 
rosch is giving on this tour, was received 
with much interest. 

The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra re- 
turned Saturday from an extensive trip 
West, including an afternoon concert in 
Omaha Tuesday, a two-days’ festival in 
Wichita, and an afternoon concert in Kan- 
sas City Friday. The Wichita festival 
opened Wednesday with “The Children’s 
Crusade,” under the direction of Lucius 
W. Ades, and the local chorus assisted by 
500 children from the public schools. On 
Phursday an afternoon popular concert and 
an evening symphony concert were given 
under Mr. Stokovski’s baton. The festival 
marked the opening of an immense mu- 
nicipal auditorium, seating 5,000 people, 
and the concerts were attended by music- 
lovers from all towns within a radius of 
seventy-five miles. The afternoon audience 
was particularly large, and more than 1,000 
who had not obtained tickets in advance 
were unable to gain admission. 

On Sunday afternoon the orchestra gave 
the second of the series of popular con- 
certs in the Grand Opera House here, with 
Hans Richard, a pianist, of the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of Music faculty, as so- 
loist. The auditorium was sold to its ca- 
pacity. The program included: 





“‘Carneval Overture,’’ Dvérak; “Valse Triste,”’ 

Sibelius; Concerto in E Minor for Piano and 
Orchestra, Chopin; Suite, “Peer Gynt,” Grieg; 
Piano Solos; Serenata, Hans Huber; “Hungarian 
Rhapsodie,” Liszt; ‘“‘Kaisermarsch,’’ Wagner. 


Each number on the program was fol- 
lowed with spontaneous applause, and un- 
bounded enthusiasm rewarded Mr. Richard 
for his inspiring rendition of the concerto. 
He was recalled again and again. 

FE. E. 


NEW THEATER AGAIN 
TO SHELTER OPERA 


Lighter Works Will Be Staged 
There Next Season by 
Metropolitan 


That there will be opera again at the 
New Theater next year, given by the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, was stated in 
New York this week, and, along with this, 
came the announcement that a number of 
the operas would be given in the English 
language. The idea will be to ‘stage at the 
New Theater operas somewhat lighter in 
nature and requiring less heavy mountings 
than those at the Metropolitan. It is said 
that the directors of the Metropolitan will 
be influenced to this step by the unexampled 
financial success of the present season at 
the older establishment. Such works as 
“Le Jongleur de Notre Dame,” “Thais,” 
“Madama Butterfly,” “La Bohéme” and 
“Louise” would be admirably suited to pres- 
entation on the stage of the New Theater. 

It has also been stated that a Russian 
ballet numbering one hundred, which has 
been appearing with marked success in 
Paris during the last two seasons, is to be 
brought here next season by the Metro- 
politan management for the New Theater. 
The two chief male dancers in the company 
are Nijinsky and Woodkin. Pavlowa and 
Mordkin will make their appearance next 
season in dances entirely new to this coun- 


try. 











Marcel Journet, formerly of the Metro- 
politan, sang Walther in the recent revival 
of Rossini’s “William Tell” at the Paris 
Opéra. 
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ABUSES WHICH MUSIC TEACHERS MUST FIGHT 


By JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 








{Eprror’s Note.—The following is a portion of 
a paper read at the last New York State Music 
Teachers’ Convention. Mr. Cooke’s long career 
as a teacher and his position as editor of the 
Etude make his advice valuable.] 


S a rule we teachers are very submissive 

before injustices, but there are times 

when we must fight not only for ourselves 
but for all our fellow-teachers. 

One of the most irritating and one of the 
most common causes of all is that caused 
by the pupil who makes a practice of miss- 
ing lessons upon trivial excuses and then 
expects the teacher to make no charge 
whatever for the time lost. This is a gross 
imposition which exists in manv cases only 
because it is tolerated. Some teachers sim- 
ply do not have the fight spirit strong 
enough to put the foot down and say “No.” 

A lesson is a thing, an entity, a com- 
modity. The teacher has just so many les- 
sons to sell during the year. If he sells 
eight lessons a day for two hundred and 
fitty days he can dispose of two thousand 
lessons a year. Let us suppose that his 
pupils contract to buy these lessons, but 
during the year a sufficient number of’*so- 
cial attractions arise to make it uncom- 
fortable for the pupils to take all the les- 
sons and the teachers lose, let us say, five 
lessons a week. During the year this will 
amount to two hundred and fifty lessons, or 
ten per cent. of his entire business. 

Do you suppose for one moment that a 
business man would permit any one to 
come in his store and take away ten per 
cent. of his goods without remuneration? 
The customer who did such a thing would 
be put down at once as a beat or a thief. 
Yet teachers, in many cases, through sheer 
unwillingness to contest this matter tact- 
fully and intelligently, submit to this great 
injustice without remonstrance of any kind. 

Our weapons must be unity, steadfast- 
ness and firmness. Teachers should in 
every case possible insist upon advance pay- 
ments and have a thorough understanding 
with the pupil and with the parent that all 
tessons lost through any other cause than 
protracted sickness must be either made up 
at the teacher’s convenience or paid for. 


The Public School and Practice 


Another abuse which music teachers suf- 
fer is that brought about by the public 
school teacher. The public school teacher 
must show results in her work. Her posi- 
tion depends upon it. The school boards 
prescribe a certain amount of work to be 
done in a certain term. They go on adding 
to this work in such a way that before 
long the public school teacher finds that in 
order to keep up her class record she must 
demand more and more home work. 

The result of all this hurry is that we 
now find in our high schools girls twelve 
or thirteen years of age, whereas the same 
classes fifteen years ago were filled with 
girls from sixteen to eighteen years of age. 
In the pupil’s music lessons there is no such 
disgrace as being “left back.” Consequently 
the music suffers and I know of dozens of 
talented children who have been obliged 
to discontinue their music.lessons simply 
because they would otherwise have been 
compelled to sacrifice their school work. 

\nother aggravating abuse is that of the 
pupil who changes teachers without rhyme 
or reason. Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler 
recently alluded to the fact that American 
pupils have a tendency to change teachers 


every time a new one with a new method 
comes to town, as one of the greatest 
American faults. 


The pupil is always the one who suffers 
most. Sometimes an occasion arises when 
the conscientious teacher finds it advisable 
to direct a pupil, for whom he has done all 
within his power, to go to another teacher. 


Chis, of course, is an entirely different 
case. The fickle pupil who flits from 
teacher to teacher like a butterfly usually 


lives the short life of the butterfly. 
Haste Makes Waste 

In music haste always spells ruin. If we 
were to take a census of the music teachers 
of the United States and at the same time 
ask them what they considered the greatest 
evil they would doubtless reply, “Hurry and 
iack of thoroughness.” 

Our system of giving frequent pupils’ 
recitals demands that the teacher give. evi- 


dences of results which must equal or 

prove superior to those secured by his 

rivals. The teacher knows.thatpthe public, 
a 


in estimating results, is always “guided by 
superficial musical effects. He knows that 
the Verdi-Liszt “Rigoletto Fantasia” cante- 
lessly played will astonish the average aii- 
dience twice as much.as would a simple 
sonata by Haydn, Beethoven or Mozart, 
worked up with» alk the detail that a de 
Pachman or a Busoni would put upon ‘it. 
Consequently some teachers sacrifice all 
those attributes which go to make fine musi- 
cianship solely for the triumph of havitig 
some pupils play one piece in a way that 


will induce the parer.ts of other children to , 


think that hes a fine teacher. ¢ 

The auxiliary studies.of ear-training, har- 
mony, musical history,are ignored -bétause 
the teacher knows: that the parent does not 
take into consideration the advantages 
which these §tudies bring. The situation is 
changing, however, because the parents are 
becoming better advised, 

Ancthet very conspictivous’:abuse—and it 
is one for .which most teachers have suf- 
fered vicariously—is that which has warped 
popular opmion to such an extent that many 
men of other*businesses and other profes- 
sions look upon the teacher as a speciés 
apart fromthe rest of mankind. They 
think of him’ asa kind of long-haired spec- 
tacled, nevirasthenic freak who is permitted 
to exist asa sort of a necessary evil. * This 
has beenybrought about*largely by the ar- 
tificial. idiosyncrasies . which some stupid 
musicians have in many cases purposely as- 
sumed. 

The musicians of to-day find that in or- 
der to gain the respect of a community they 
must look to their dress, their deportment 
and their business methods 





The Musician Who Advertises 


Charlatanism is becoming more and more 
dificult in music, largely because the pub- 
lic is becoming better informed.  For- 
tunately, musicians are permitted to adver- 
tise and dignified musical advertising has 
helped many a struggling musician to a 
competence which has enabled him to do 
far better educational work. 

The musician who advertises must re 
member, first of all, that in order to make 
his advertising pay it must be dignified and 
founded upon fact. The advertisements of 
the quacks are often money thrown away. 
They bring returns for a little while, but 
soon lose their value. The benefits from 
advertising should never be reckoned by 
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immediate results, but rather by the effects 
of the advertising in establishing a per- 
manent business leading to an _ ever-in- 
creasing income. 

The public nowadays is too well educated 
to be fooled with empty claims. For in- 
stance the teacher who has gone from city 
to city here in America and abroad snatch- 
ing a few lessons here and there from 
celebrated teachers and getting a very much 
“jumbled up” musical training will find that 
his carefully laid plan of using the names 
of a few famous masters with whom he 
has barely more than a speaking acquaint- 
fail as an advertisement 


ance, will utterly 
unless he can show actual results in his 
teaching. 

Results are always the best advertise- 


ments. If you are a Sevcik and can turn 
out Kubeliks and Kocians no one will ask 
who your teacher was. Some of the very 
best results I have ever observed in musical 
education—and | have traveled thousands 
of miles to investigate the conservatory 
systems of Europe—have come from an 
American teacher located in a little city not 
very far from where we are now. 

Do not place too great dependence upon 
the educational advantages of the metrop 
olis. Johann Sebastian Bach got the better 
part of his education in a city somewhat 
smaller than Syracuse. Because a teacher 
has studied in New York, Boston, Berlin 
or Paris should mean very little in itself 
The question is, What kind of pupils 1s 
that teacher turning out? 
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REGINA VICARINO 


Prima Donna 
Soprano 


A SERIES OF TRIUMPHANT SUCCESSES WITH THE BEVANI OPERA CO. IN SAN FRANCISCO, 
LOS ANGELES and other California cities, IN “LUCIA,” “TRAVIATA.” “RIGOLETTO,” “TALES OF 
HOFFMANN,” “LA BOHEME,” “FAUST,” “MARTHA,” “PAGLIACCI,” “TROVATORE” and “AIDA.” 





VIGARINO IS SUPERB IN 
“LUGIA” MAD SCENE 


Singer’s Voice Reaches Unexpected 
Heights of Power and Beauty 
in Famous Role. 


Seldom has a rendition of the mad scene in 
“Lucia” been given as it was last night by 
Regina Vicarino of the Bevani company at the 
Garrick Theatre. Familiar as musicians of the 
city have become with the merits of this com- 
pany and its principals, they were totally un 
prepared for the results of last evening, the 
close of the mad scene bringing the audience 
literally to its feet, while the building re- 
sounded with applause. Vicarino’s voice was 
superb in its flexibility, warmth, power and 
purity; she was a picture to feast upon in her 
soft robes and Ophelia-like grace. Any artist 
would have been glad to receive the acclaim so 
spontaneously given her.—San Francisco Chron- 
icle. 


VIGARING DAZZLING 
IN “LA TRAVIATA” 


“Next to Tetrazzini” Is Verdict of 
Those Who Hear the Bevani 
Soprano. 





Last night at the Princess Theatre Regina 
Vicarino, the brilliant young coloratura soprano 
of the Bevani Opera Company, again sang the 
role of Violetta in Verdi’s “La Traviata,” and 
she electrified a big and enthusiastic audience 
with her remarkably clear and musical voice. 
It is conceded by all the local judges of song 
that among the singers who have been heard 
here since the fire the only one superior to 
Vicarino is the world-renowned Tetrazzini. 
The Bevani songbird is 2 youthful coloratura. 
She has extreme natural beauty of voice, with 
delicate, bird-like quality, a voice much resem- 
bling that of Tetrazzini, with whom she has so 
often been compared. She is always true to the 
pitch, and she gives delightful interpretations 
of the characters assigned to her.—San Fran- 
cisco Examiner. 


VIGARINO’S SINGING 
ADDS BRILLIANCE 
TO “LUCIA” 


Prima Donna Throws Unusual 
Glamour into Music of Well- 
Known Opera. 





The ever-popular “Lucia di Lammermoor’ 
was sung by the Bevani Opera Company at the 
Garrick last night, Regina Vicarino singing the 
title réle with the verve and appeal which 
would be expected of her by anyone who knows 
the opera and has heard her sing other parts. 

Very seldom does an unknown singer make 
the impression which Vicarino has made in this 
city in so short a time, although the music lov- 
ing public of this city have never been slow 
recognizing excellence. Her brilliance last 
night threw an added glamour into this liveliest 
of operas, and in the mad scene she again 
gave proof of her unusual dramatic power. 
She is a great singer and a great actress, and 
in fact might be said to act with her voice, for 
her singing always seems the natural expres- 
sion of the emotion of the character she por- 
trays.—San Francisco Bulletin, 


A FEW PRESS COMMENTS: 








Regina Vicarino as “Giulietta” in “Tales of Hoffmann.” 


VICARINO IS 
TETRAZZINI I 


It was almost a crime for Sacramento to send 
such a small audience last night to the Clunie 
to hear the Bevani grand opera troupe sing 
“Lucia di Lammermoor.” The attraction de- 
served a packed house. 

Those that were there, however, were en- 
thralled by the power of the music. Every 
number drew a storm of applause. The famous 
sextet was repeated after nothing else would 
satisfy the clamor of the audience. 

Regina Vicarino was the favorite, and justly 
It is difficult to convey adequately without be- 
coming bombastic or technical some idea of the 
power of her singing. Musical critics are al- 
ready talking of her as Tetrazzini’s rival, and 
possibly her superior. 

The writer can only say that the sense of 
hearing is ravished by the sweetness, clearness 
and volume of her voice. And yet she is by 
no means slave to this overmastering musical 
instrument. Rather is it obedient to her slight 
est caprice. 


Some singers with great voices are unable 
to control them, to repress them when repres- 
sion would produce the best effect. But not 
so with Vicarino. She was given an ovation 
last night. It is announced that she will sing 
again to-night in “The Love Tales of Hoft 
mann.”—Sacramento Star. 


REGINA REAL 
QUEEN OF SONG 


Vicarino Star of Unusual Operatic 
Production. 





A surprisingly big audience at the Audi- 
torium last night heard surprisingly good 
grand opera. 


The reviewers had several distinct shocks; 
first, at seeing few empty seats, again at hear- 
ing a better-rounded production than is often 
vouchsafed at opera of any price, most might 
ily at a really pretty chorus, and lastly at a 
brilliant American principal who was the star 
of the evening. 


Miss Vicarino is an astonishing Lucia, in 
that she is really youthful and quite without 
the duck-like embonpoint affected by most 
prime-donne whw seek to play spirituelle young 
maidens. A slender girl, she has a voice of 
the most brilliant resonance, of good, melodious 
quality in the lower register, and reaching 
easily to a ringing E in Alt. Her staccato 
work is flawless. In the language of an un 
tutored but joyous musical fan who sat near 
me, she simply “beats the flute to it.” The 
world will hear from Regina Vicarino, and 
rome day we will be glad that this California 
world heard her first.—Los Angeles Herald. 


VICARINO EXCELS 
HERSELF AS MIMI 


Soprano’s Singing in “La Bohéme” 
Makes Forlorn Seamstress 
Become Reality. 

By Walter Anthony. 


Regina Vicarino of the Bevani singers ex- 
perimented last night successfully. She is a 
coloratura soprano, according to the termin- 
ology of Latin listeners, yet she attempted a 
role as far removed from Lucia or Violetta as 
Elsa is distant from the merry widow. Vica- 
rino, who by many has been likened to Tetraz- 
zini, and who by everybody may be compared 
measura»ly with that diva, leaped out of the 
frills of ancient Italian music and into the sin 
cerities of the modern Puccini. In short, 
Vicarino played Mimi last night to an audience 
that almost taxed the capacity of the Garrick. 

I would say that Vicarino sings Mimi 
better than any character she has assumed in 
this city. She sings Mimi with meaning. The 
forlorn seamstress becomes a reality. Vica- 
rino not only sings the lovely measures that 
Puccini wrote for Mimi, but she acts the lib 
retto that Giacosa and Illica wrote. Her im 
personation is at once lyric and luminous. 
She voices and vocalizes. The death scene, 
where poor Mimi returns to the attic of the 
Bohemians, is just about as realistically mys 
terious as the phenomenon of death itself, and 
as the curtain dropped not even the most 
perversely enthusiastic Anglo-Saxon broke into 
applause to rob the southern enthusiasts of 
their quiet bliss derived from the muted 
strings, the suft sighing in the orchestra and 
the anguished cry of Rodolfo following Mimi’s 
exquisite dying.—San Francisco Call, 


VICARINO AGAIN 
A SENSATION 


HER “FORS E LUI” TAKES LID 
OFF AUDITORIUM. 








Very Large Audience Applauds a 
Performance of “Traviata” Which 
Is of Good Calibre Throughout 
and Remarkable as Far as the 

Prima Donna Is Concerned. 


Vicarino’s “Ah! Fors e lui” lifted the lid 
of the Auditorium again last night. Though 
there has been a good deal of manifest appre- 
ciation at the various performances since the 
opening of the opera season, it is doubtful if 
anything has caused the excitement occasioned 
by Regina Vicarino’s rendition of the great 
soprano aria in the “Traviata”’ first act. 

Her interpretation was coupled with a large 
degree of subtle dramatic business. Instead 
of delivering her torrent of melody from a 
single standing position, she walked, sat, stood, 
toyed with her fan or a glass, faced front or 
rear—all as tae text might appear to indicate. 
Her voice was exceptionally clear and under 
good control, and her shading was beautiful. 
Scorning the C of the finale, she took the alter- 
nate higher note—absolutely true to pitch, ring- 
ing and unwavering. 

As the curtain came down the tumult above 
stairs fairly shook the house. She was, of 
course, compelled to repeat the latter half of 
the air, and at her second vocal altitude- 
flight—as clear and effective as the first—the 
uproar of the populace recommenced.—Los 
Angeles Times. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 





ductor-in-Chief—Elgar’s 


Concert in Moscow 





Weingartner Likely to Remain at Vienna Court Opera as Con- 
Violin 
“‘Musical Impression’? of 1910 in England—Paris Flocks 
to See and Hear ‘Don Quixote ’—Rachmaninoff’s Festival 


Concerto the Favorite 








Now that Arthur Nikisch is effectually 
barred from consideration for the post 
by the renewal of his present contracts 
Hans Gregor is drawing upon all his re- 
sources of persuasion to induce Felix Wein- 
gartner to be his conductor-in-chief when 
he, as Weingartner’s successor, takes up 
his new duties as director of the Vienna 
Court Opera on April 1. When Weingart- 
ner was first approached he stipulated that 
if he remained at the conductor’s desk he 
should be officially styled General Musical 
Director—obviously an impossible proviso. 
He has now withdrawn this demand and 
it 1s generally expected that Gregor’s pres- 
ent visit in Vienna will be fruitful of an 
agreement whereby the old director will re- 
main as the new director's chef d’orchestre. 
In any case, Weingartner has decided to 
continue to make Vienna his headquarters 
for the busy months of the year. His new 
three-year contract with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra will necessitate his being on the 
ground. Why not, then, take advantage 
of an extra salary for devoting his leisure 
hours to the Opera without having to 
shoulder the responsibility for its success 
or failure? The Viennese have never lost 
faith in his musicianship and they are ready 
to forgive him his lack of managerial dis- 
cernment. 
* * 4 
RITZ KREISLER is standing by EI- 
gar’s new Violin Concerto manfully. 
Perhaps it is worth it—it would seem so 
—at any rate, as we shall have to wait until 
next season to decide for ourselves we 
may as well accept the English verdict o1 
the work for the interim. Kreisler played 
it twice in London again last month. Lhe 
first occasion was ims second orchestral 
concert, when the composer piloted him and 
the Queen's Hall Orchestra through it, and 
the Beethoven Concerto and Saint-Saéns’s 
Introduction and Rondo Cappricioso were 
the other features of the program. Then, 
with the London Symphony Orchestra under 
the direction of Fernandez Arbos, he played 
it at the first of the National Sunday 
League’s series of Sunday afternoon con- 
certs at the new Palladium. Once again 
he will repeat it at the Queen's Hall Sym- 
phony concert on March 4, with Henry 
Wood as the conductor. 
* * * 
NGLISH musicians requested by the 
editor of the Musical Herald to reg- 
ister the “strongest musical impressions” 
received by them during the year I9Io0 have 
expressed conflicting opinions regarding 
Richard Strauss and his “Elektra”—which 
having been heard, marked, learned, in- 
wardly digested and quarreled about long 
before “Salomé” was permitted to cross 
their threshold, appropriated in full meas- 
ure “Salomé’s” birthright of gasps and 
thrills. But whereas “Elektra” was the 
overpowering sensation of the year to six 
of the correspondents, another of them, 
Stewart Macpherson, describes his salient 
impression as “one of regret that a man 
like Richard Strauss should use his great 
gifts for the purpose of exploiting the 
hzematomania of an ‘Elektra’ and the eroto- 
mania of a ‘Salomé,’ by means of an art 
which should be inspiring and uplifting”; 
while the chief impression of W. Henry 
Thomas was “an unpleasant one, i.e., the 
unmusical and unvocal shrieking in ‘Elek 
tra’.” 

No fewer than fourteen correspondents, 
including Fuller Maitland, Sir George Mar- 
tin, William Shakespeare, Dan Godfrey and 
Hubert Bath, record their votes in favor 
of Elgar’s Violin Concerto, but the impres- 
sionable Mr. Bath appears to have had 
another glorious experience—the hearing, 
namely, of “a Fantasy of Scotch strath- 
speys and reels, played on a zither by a 


man on board a steamer in a high wind, 
passing through the Torran Rocks, before 
entering the Sound of lona, off the north- 
west coast of Scotland.” 

ei 

tenor who can make the 
Marseilles is the city 


ANTED, a 
welkin ring! 








Lucien Muratore in “Le Miracle.’ 





has howled them down in regular succes- 


sion. At times they have adopted even 
stronger measures, according to the Mu- 
sical News. On one occasion a ten-centime 
piece was thrown at a tenor. Whether this 
was a sarcastic indication of the audience's 
estimate of his worth is not established, 
but the singer evidently interpreted it as 
such and, accepting the situation, fined 
himself on the spot 99 francs and go cent- 


imes (the ten-centime fraction short of 
$20) for the poor fund. Another unfor- 
tunate tenor was pelted with missiles, 


among them a lighted squib, which, falling 
short of its aim, injured a violinist in the 
orchestra. 

“The Municipality has instituted an in- 
quiry into the dearth of ultra-robust tenors, 
but without result, for it seems that the de- 
mand—outside of Marseilles—is for tenors 
who can sing. Consequently the nights at 
the Opera are becoming extremely lively, 








, 


In the rdéle of De Loys in Georges Hué’s “Le Miracle,” recently produced at the 
Paris Opéra, Lucien Muratore, the leading tenor at the Opéra, has further strength- 


ened his popularity with the opera-going public of the French capital. 


“Le Miracle” 


has won the favor of representative critics because of the fact that while the score 


is modern in its general character it is not’ too ultra-modern to be musical. 


Public 


interest was divided between it and the Paris premiere of Massenet’s “Don Quixote,” 
which, brought forward at the same time, has made a strong appeal to the popular 


imagination. 





in dire extremity, for when she wants a 
tenor she wants one with the voice of a 
Stentor. She will have none of your 
hyper-refined singers who will roar you like 
a sucking dove, she frowns alike on white- 
voiced Italians and bleating Frenchmen; 
what she requires is voice, more voice, and 
then some, without any foolish reticence. 
A tenor: must be able to bore holes through 
the roof with his high C’s or he is not for 
Marseilles. 

The city has become profoundly 
gusted, it appears, with the candidates for 
its approval at the Municipal Opera and 


dis 


for the audiences pelt the performers and 
even emphasize their disappointment by 
marking the furniture. So if any aspiring 
tenor thinks he can fill the bill he will 
doubtless earn the thanks of the Municipal- 
ity and feather his own nest. at the same 
time, provided he can but make the rafters 
ring with his chest-tone C’s.” 
x * * 
AY will see the publication of an auto 
biography of Richard Wagner, ac- 
cording to an announcement in the Frank- 
furter Zeitung. The Bayreuth master, who 
died in 1883, dictated his memoirs to Frau 





Cosima during the years 1868 to 1873, using 
notebooks in which he had made regular 
entries in earlier years. These notebooks 
were subsequently destroyed. The memoirs 
are said to contain 1,158 pages of manu 
script. This extract from Wagner’s pref- 
ace ig retained by the publisher: 

“Since the value of the autobiography 
which has here been put together consists 
in unadorned truthfulness, making it im- 
possible for my statements to bear more 
than one meaning, and what I say had con- 
sequently to be given with exact names and 
figures, there could be no question of its 
being published, should our descendants 
still be interested in the matter, until some 
time after my death.” 

* * * 

HE festival program arranged by the 
Society of Russian Music in Moscow 
a few weeks ago by way of celebrating the 
hundredth concert it has given during its 
short career emphasized the noteworthy 
growth of this patriotic organization from 

humble beginnings. 

The Society, now in its fifteenth year. 
owes its origin to the enthusiasm of a pri- 
vate citizen named Arkady Michailowitsch 
Kerzin and his wife. On May 4, 1896, took 
place the first performance, at a_ private 
residence. They began with songs and 
chamber music, for which the best of Mos- 
cow’s local talent offered its services. The 
number of members grew so rapidly that 
it was not long before larger quarters be- 
came a necessity. In February, 1905, the 


first symphonic program, under Sergius 
Rachmaninoff’s direction, was given, and 
with it the Kerzin Society was formally 


enrolled among the most important musical 
institutions of the city. Compositions of 
the national tendency —Balakireff, Cui, Bo- 


rodin, Moussorgsky, Rimsky-Korssakoff— 
made up the program. The newer men 
were not neglected, either, and there is 


many a young talent that has the Kerzin 
Society to thank for first recognition and 
endorsement 

The recent festival concert was dedicated 
to Rachmaninoff’s works. The composer- 
pianist played his third pianoforte concerto 
between the symphonic poem “Der Felsen” 
and his Second Symphony 


x * 
M ASSENET’S “Don Quixote” has made 
a great popular success in Paris, 


where the scheduled performances at the 
Theatre Lyrique de Ja Gaité are sold out 
for a month ahead. Gabriel Fauré and sev 
eral of his confréres of the critical frater- 
nity go so far as to pronounce the music 
almost Mozartean in its charm, esprit and 
melodic contour. The three principal roles 
are uncommonly grateful to the singers. 
The Dulcinea is Lucy Arbell, who created 
the part in the Monte Carlo premiére last 
Winter and has made with it the greatest 
success of her young career; while Mar 
coux as the melancholy hero and Lucien 
Fugere, the “dean” of the Opera Comique, 
as his squire ambitious for an island to 
rule, evidently do full justice to their roles 
x* * * 

S° comprehensive a review of Beethoven’s 

achievements in creative art as will be 
provided by the Beethoven Festival to be 
held at The Hague from April 8 to 30 has 
never yet been accessible. The nine sym- 
phonies, all the trio, string quartets and 
violin and piano sonatas, the later piano- 
forte concertos, the violin concerto, the 
“Missa Solemnis” and “Fidelio,” besides 
many of the shorter compositions, will be 
included in the scheme. For a chorus of 
400 voices and an orchestra of 110 players 
there are to be three conductors, Henri 
Viotta, Willem Kes and Siegmund von 
Hausegger. The front ranks of Continen- 
tal soloists will be levied upon as well. 

* * * 
OLLOWING this month’s newly studied 

and staged “Meistersinger” the direct- 
ors of the Paris Opéra, according to pres- 
ent plans, will make two revivals—Chab- 
rier's “Gwendoline” and Massenet’s “Le 
Cid”—besides producing Giordano’s “Sibe- 
ria,” practically a novelty for Paris, Mme. 
Ferrari’s “Le Cobzar” and Camille Saint- 
Saéns’s “Déjanire” after its Monte Carlo 
premiére. In the matter of the Chabrier 
revival there has been a collision with the 
Opéra Comique, as Director Albert Carré 
is planning to put it on with Marguerite 
Carré in the name part. 


[Continued on page 14] 
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Paulo Gruppe played an 
elaborate program. He has 
anexcellent tone and plays 
in uncommonly pure into- 
nation. His style is free and 
artistic.—New York Times. 


Mr. Gruppe proved that 
he is an artist of consider- 
able promise. His tone 
was uniformly clear and at 
times possessed much rich- 
ness, and he showed a 
technic at once facile and 
true.—New York Tribune. 

His playing speaks elo- 
quently for itself. The 
young ’cellist draws a tone 
that is large, wholesome, 
expressive. He wields his 
bow with skill and energy, 
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*%¢ and the fingers of his left 
¢e hand, strong, accurate and 
ee fleet, are reliable messen- 
om gers of his will —New York 
Press. 

» 4 Mr. Gruppe has a good 
%* tone and plays well.—New 
“2 York Herald. 

“ He displayed a genuinely 
@ good tone, an accurate in- 
@ tonation, a free bow and a 


musicianly style. — New 
York Sun. 

It may be said he fully 
deserved the spontaneous 


\ 
o 


\/ 
oe ooo, 


\ 
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oe 


> 4 applause that greeted him 
@ at the close of his solo. 


+o 


Mr. Gruppe is splendidly 
equipped. His scale pas- 


\ 


oe 


* 


ae 
om Sages are particularly clear- 
cut, and in the slow move- 
%* ment he maintained a per- 
@ fect legato without the 
& wusual slurring that so often 
b 4 goes with it. His tone is 
oe excellent and is naturally 
helped by the beautiful in- 
%* strument he plays.—Ro- 
@ chester Herald. 
6 Herr Gruppe, the re- 
& nowned ’cellist,who was the 
@& ‘star attraction at the Artist 
oe Series at the Church of Our 
Father on Monday evening, 
“%* proved to be a player of 


+ 


¢@ distinguished merit. His 
p tone was rich and full, and 


++ 


he displayed much bril- 
liancy.— Detroit Saturday 
Night. 

Gruppe is a modest appearing young man of great ability and abun- 
dant technic. He has acquired a mastery over the mechanical diffi- 
culties of the instrument which many veterans are striving for. The 
charm of his playing and his personal winsomeness gained him an 
instant hearing with the audience.—Detroit News. 


Mr. Gruppe’s appearance in Philadelphia, at a concert given by the 
Young Men’s Hebrew Association on January 24th, was one of the inter- 
esting features of the season. \/e 

The first appearance in this city of Paulo Gruppe, a young Dutch 
‘cellist, was another interesting feature of the concert. He appears to 
be scarcely more than eighteen,years of age, and he showed remarkable 
skill of exectttion in Boellmann’s “‘Vatiations Symphoniques” and in 
selections. from Gabriel Fauré and Saint-Saéns. His rendering of 
Popper’s ‘‘Vito,’’ played as an encore, was perhaps his most enjoyable 
performance.—The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 
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PAULO GRUPPE 





PAULO GRUPPE’S Wonderful ’Cello Hand 


American Critics on the 2% 
Playing of This Distin- + 
guished Young ‘Cellist. 2 


One of the most enjoy- oe 
able musical events of the oe 
season was the introduc- 
tion to a representative 
Kansas City audience in 
Casino Hall last night ‘of 
Paulo Gruppe, the Dutch 4 
cellist. | oe 

A group of Locatelli 
numbers was an excellent 
opportunity for becoming 
acquainted with his techni- 
cal and interpretative 
powers. The Adagio was % 
anexampleofsustainedrich .& 
tones and in the minuet his 
double-stopping would 
have been a fine achieve- ¥ 
ment on aviolin and was 
much more remarkable ¢& 
on the more exacting ’cello. & 
The purity of tone in the 
higher octaves was in evi- 
dence in this number when 
harmonics and stopped % 
notes ran in almost indis- ¢% 
tinguishable sequence. os 
Mr. Gruppe, with Miss b4 
Simmons at the piano, 3? 
gave an impressive read- 
ing of Grieg’s A minor % 
sonata, which could only ¢&% 
have been improved by a oe 
little more subordination 

- “ 
of the piano part.—Kansas 
City Times Star. 

Not often are the artists’ 
recitals of the School of 
Music given by such youth- &% 
ful musicians as was the 2 
one Thursday’ evening. Rs 
Paulo Gruppe, the young 
‘cellist, won many ad- * 
mirers by his excellent °° 
work. Theaudienceshow- ¢€£ 
ed hearty appreciation of oe 
the work done by Mr. oe 
Gruppe last night. His 32 
program was one admir- 
ably selected for the occas- 
ion and the numbers were ¢€£ 
given in a most artistic &% 
manner. oe 

Mr. Gruppe seemed to 
have mastered the art of 
bringing out exquisite tone 
and expression from his % 
instrument. His interpre- ¢€% 
tation was rare, and he o%& 
carried his audience with 


“ 

. os him throughout the pro- 
gram. His technical ability was well brought out in the heavier num- % 
“ 


bers while his artistic musical temperament was shown in the quieter 
and lighter pieces.—Gazette, Delaware, Ohio. %¢ 

At a recital in the Linwood Boulevard Christian Church last night R 
the young Dutch ’cellist showed qualities in his playing that give him KA 
a distinct and distinguished place among the ’cellists of today. The 3 
distinction is a predilection for the intellectual and bravura ca- = 
pabilities of his instrument, in contrast to the customary insistence 
upon its purely lyrical capacity, and he is distinguished by virtue 
of the personal and artistic charm of his musicianship. He has 
matured somewhat in the interval, but that is not to say that he has 
aged. His playing still has the rare gift of frankness, a quality 
which probably has less to do with his years, however, than with 
the more permanent nature of his personal character.—Kansas 
City Times. 
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KEEPING IN TOUCH WITH WORLD’S MUSICAL GROWTH THROUGH THE PIANO 





Debussy’s Notable Achievements—His Music Vague and Baffling Until Its Structural Characteristics 


Melisande”’ for the Piano Student—His Piano Works 


Are Comprehended—“ Pelleas et 








[Ep1rror’s Nore.—In Mr. Farwell’s first article 
on this subject, published in Mustcat AMERICA 
November 5, he pointed out that through the piano 
one may easily keep in touch with the musical 
development of all nations. In _ following subse- 
quent installments he gives specific information as 
to the works available in the task of gaining 
familiarity with the distinctive schools of music. ] 


BY ARTHUR FARWELL 

S was indicated in an earlier article of 

this series, the “modern French music” 

of to-day is something quite different from 

the modern French music of two decades 

ago. French progress at that earlier period 

was still somewhat of the nature of a re- 

fection of Wagnerian chromatics seen in 
a French mirror. 

In the music of that time, nevertheless, 
there were many peculiar French elements 
consisting of certain chromatic harmonic 
usages invented by the French, and of cer- 
tain characteristic qualities of melodic 
phrase. These elements were not, however, 
developed to the point of producing a new 
and independent style of great definiteness. 
They appeared as incidents in the French- 
Wagnerian mixture, causing the music to 
be something other than German music, 
but without constituting the basis of a new 
musical scheme. 

It was reserved for Debussy to eliminate 
the un-French elements of the music of 
his time, and by bringing what remained 
together with certain new elements adopted 
and emphasized by him, to create a music 
so strikingly the product of the new France 
that it startled the world. 

This by no means means that Debussy 
has produced the solidest or deepest music 
of which the spirit of modern France is 
capable. It means merely that he has more 
completely isolated and voiced the essen- 
tially French elements of music than, per- 
haps, any other. Structurally he is a child 
compared with d'Indy, and spiritually a 
blind man compared with Franck. Yet, 
even with limitations as great as _ these, 
his achievement must be considered a very 
notable one. 

It was but a few years ago that travelers 
from over seas told of the strange sounds 
which arose from the orchestra in “Pel- 
léas and Mélisande,”’ sounds which were 
said to be wholly unlike anything ever be- 
fore regarded as music. To-day, after the 
lapse of but these few years, Debussy’s mu- 
sical personality has been accepted by al- 
most the entire musical world as one of 
the natural developments of the time—a 
fact which is, perhaps, a rather strong ar- 
gument against the depth of Debussy’s 
music. It is an extremely rare phenomenon 
in the history of the world for a concep- 
tion of music so unusual, individual and 
epoch-making to thus quickly and broadly 
impose itself on the world of music. Even 
those who are not carried away by the 
music of Debussy, who find it too rarefied 
and etheric, too little rugged and elemental, 
credit him, nevertheless, with a remarkable 
achievement—that of having expressed with 


the most perfect exquisiteness moods, sen- 
sations, and “atmospheres” which music had 


never expressed before. 
point of 


Nevertheless. every this world 





fill in the waiting spaces of the Beetho- 
venian diatonic system. 

Wagner might have taken a totally dif- 
ferent course from the one he elected. In- 


Claude Debussy, Who Created a Music so Strikingly the Product of the New 
France That It Startled the World 


created by Debussy has been led up to by 
pathways which may readily be traced, 
and every word of his musical language 
is a perfectly normal evolution. Debussy is 
a thoroughly logical product of his time 
and place. 

To go back a step in history it must be 
remembered that Wagner was restricted to 
the particular diatonic scale used by Bee- 
thoven, and that his chromatic harmony 
was limited to a character appropriate to 


stead of developing chromatic harmony on 
a basis of the common German major 
and minor scales he might have chosen 
to begin the development of other diatonic 
scales. The reason that he did not was 
because those other diatonic scales were 
not German, and Wagner had definitely de- 
termined to develop the ideas, and appeal 
to the inmost spirit, of Germany. 

While Wagner thus created out of the 
deepest depths of the Teutonic spirit, the 


French, under his influence, merely re- 
touched the Wagnerian scheme with the 
French idiom here and there. Truly great 
souls like César Franck and Vincent d’Indy 
were, it is true, lifting themselves out of 
the tyrannical Wagner domination, but 
the spiritual seriousness of the one, and 
the artistic seriousness of the other, to- 
gether with their eclecticism, has militated 
against their speedy acceptance as the cre- 


ators of a wholly new and independent 
French school. For such a thing to be 
the case a more obviously new musical 


scheme was required. 

In Germany the reformation and the Lu- 
theran hymn had checked the Catholic in- 
fluence, and consequently the growth of the 
Gregorian chant. This had not happened in 
France, however, where the Gregorian 
modes had struck their roots deep into 
French life and only awaited the creative 
musician who should build them into the 
foundation of his musical edifice. 


The Basis of Debussy’s Music 


man destined for this 
achievement, and when, therefore, this com 
poser came forward with this system of 
diatonics and chromatics it was no longer 
a system of somewhat Frenchified chro- 
matic overtones resting upon the diatonic 
scale of Beethoven and Wagner. It was, 
instead, a wholly new-sounding scheme of 
chromatics reared upon a foundation of 
the Gregorian modes of the Catholic 
church. This becomes plain in those pas- 
sages of Debussy’s music where he strips 
off his soap bubble film of chromatics and 
shows us the bare diatunics underlying his 
musical structure. 

This revelation appears from the very 
first page of “Pelléas and Mélisande.” It 
is possible that the average amateur of the 
piano will come closer to the spirit of De- 
bussy through the piano vocal score of 
this opera than through an attempt to make 
something of the many works for piano- 
forte which Debussy has given out. Most 
of these piano works require a very consid- 
erable technic, and even those making less 
severe demands upon technical prowess 
require a technic so different from that in 
which one is ordinarily grounded as to ap- 
pear more difficult than they really are. 

The piano vocal arrangement of “Pel- 
léas,” on the other hand, is made with a 
view to bringing the composer’s thoughts 


Debussy was the 


within range of the pianist of moderate 
powers. Moreover, as the moods into which 
it takes one are so various, it throws a 


light upon Debussy’s musical nature from 
almost every direction, and one who per- 
sists with this music until he understands 
it will come away with a rather complete 
understanding of Debussy’s methods and 
principles. 

To one who has not yet familiarized him- 
self with the later music of France or with 








[Continued on page 32.] 
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[Continued from page 11. 3 , 


a; new + wos of large didtamsions by Jules 
Massenet, a novelty by Salvayre, Gabriel 
Fauré’s “Pénélope,” which was written for 
Lucienne Breval, “Le Scenio” by Bacheler, 
“Fervaal” by Vincent d’Indy and a ballet 
bv Lucien Lambert entitled “La Roussalka” 
constitute MM. Messager and Broussan’s 
list for 1912 at the Opera. 

M. Messager has mollified the fault- 
finders who objected to his absence in Rus- 
sia as a prima donna conductor by divulg- 
ing arrangements he made while there for 
a “project of particular interest to the 
Upeéra.” The plan is to take the first 
strength of the company at France’s Na- 
tional Academy of Music to St. Petersburg 
to-give a season of French opera at the 
Imperial Theater under Messager’s baton. 
The Russian court has approved the plan 
and now the French powers that be are 
said to regard it with a favorable eye as 
an opportunity that must redound to “the 
glory of French music and the triumph of 
the Opéra’s artists.” After all, it will be 
merely a return visit for the Russian sea- 
son in Paris the year before last. 

x * * 

ONE of Germany’s most energetic veterans 

is Max Bruch, who recently cele- 
brated his seventy-third birthday. He has 
an early first performance of his new 
violin concerto, in two movements, to look 
forward to, with Willy Hess, to whom it 
is dedicated, playing the godfather. 

Dr. Bruch’s career as a composer com- 
menced when, at the age of fourteen, he 
produced a symphony at Cologne. In 1853 
he gained the scholarship of the Mozart 
Foundation, and at Cologne, five years 
later, he brought forward his operetta, 
“Scherz, List und Rache.” His opera “Lo- 
relei,” written to the libretto prepared for 


Mannheim, in 13863. 


Mendelssohn by Geibel, was produced at 
From 1865 to 1867 he 
was musical director at Coblenz, where he 
wrote his first Violin Concerto in G Minor, 
the second work of that description being 
composed at Bonn, where he resided from 
1873 to 1878, devoting his time exclusively 
to composition. In 1880 he succeeded Sir 
Julius Benedict as conductor of the Liver- 
pool Philharmonic Society, but resigned in 
1883, in order to undertake the direction 
of the orchestral society in Breslau. He 
was appointed director in the branch of 
composition at the Hochschule, Berlin, in 
1892, a position he held until the present 
season. 

Among his most successful works are 
“Odysseus”—twice given in London by the 
Bach Choir, once under the composer’s di- 
rection—“Arminius,” “Lied von der Glocke” 
and “Achilleus,” for mixed chorus, solos 
and orchestra, and the choruses “Frithjof,” 
“Salamis” and “Normannenzug,” for male 
voices. Other notable compositions include 
the cantata “Das Feuerkreuz”—which con- 
tains the well-liked soprano solo “Ave 
Maria”—the choral work “Schén Ellen,” 
the Hebrew melody “Kol Nidrei,” for vio- 
loncello, and the Scottish Fantasia, for 
violin and orchestra. 

* * &* 


A® the most cosmopolitan of all French- 

speaking opera houses—of all Con- 
tinental lyric theaters, as a matter of fact 
—the Théatre de la Monnaie in Brussels 
will surrender its stage to a complete Ger- 
man company during the latter half of 
April for a special Wagner season. The 
“Ring” tetralogy, “Lohengrin” and “Tann- 
hauser” are to be sung under the direction 
of Otto Lohse, of Cologne, who has forged 
his way to the forefront of German con- 
ductors. 
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Once more the significant fact is worth 
recording that two Americans lead the so- 
pranos among “the most renowned artists 
of the theaters beyond the Rhine” engaged 
by Directors Kufferath and Guidé for these 
performances. Maud Fay, California’s 
contribution to the Munich Court Opera’s 
personnel, is to sing Elsa, Elisabeth and 
Sieglinde, while Edyth Walker will be Ger- 
many’s representative Briinnhildes, all 
three. Margarete Preuse-Matzenauer, Mu- 
nich’s excellent contralto, will be Ortrud 
and Venus. Anton Van Rooy is cast for 
Wotan, Telramund and Wolfram; Ernest 
Van Dyck, for Loge and Siegmund; Dr. 
von Bary, of Dresden, for Lohengrin and 
Tannhduser; Heinrich Hensel, of Wies- 
baden, for Siegfried. 

Ainé Ackté’s sister, Irma Tervani, of the 
Dresden Court Opera, will sirig Fricka, and 
the other principals of the all-German com- 
pany include Frau Kuhn-Brunner, of Mu- 
nich, Frau David-Bischoff, of Berlin, So- 
phie Wolff, of Cologne, Hertha Dehmlow, 
of Berlin; Dr. Paul Kuhn, Munich; the 
deep-toned Paul Bender, of Munich; 
Winckelshof, of Cologne, and Zador, of 
Berlin. 

* £\.% 

A FRENCH opera director has made 

trouble for himself by disregarding 
the conditions imposed upon him when he 
obtained the rights of performance to Mas- 
senet’s “Don Quixote.” Heugel, Massenet’s 
Paris publisher, stipulated that there should 
be no production made of the novelty in 
France prior to the Paris premiére, but 
Director Saugey of the Marseilles Munici- 
pal Opera, unwilling to wait for the pro- 
duction at the Gaité in Paris, rushed his 
production ahead. The publisher sued him 
for $10,000 damages and has now been 
awarded $400. 

e: 2 6 

A® Arietta by Carl Maria von Weber 

that was placed on the program of 
one of the London Symphony Concerts last 
month was the last work of the composer 
of “Der Freischiitz.” A _ waltz entitled 
“Weber’s Last Thought” was published 
soon after his death, in 1826, and has since 
appeared in many editions, although 1 
1829 Reissiger, in a letter to Pixis, pointed 
out that it was one of a collection of 
waltzes composed by himself and published 
in 1824. 

Of the genuineness of the Arietta, how- 
ever, there is no doubt, observes The Ath- 
eneum. It is a setting of Nourmahal’s song 
“From Chindara’s warbling fount I come” 
in Moore’s “Lalla Rookh.” Weber wrote 
it for Miss Stephens, afterwards Countess 
of Essex, who sang it at his concert on 
May 26, 1826. Weber there made his last 
appearance in public—he died during the 
night of June 4-5—and accompanied the 
song. .The entries in his diary show that 
when Miss Stephens rehearsed it with him 
on May 25 it was partly sketched. Of the 
accompaniment only some bass notes were 
indicated. 

Moscheles, who was present at the con- 
cert, afterwards wrote out the pianoforte 
accompaniment from what he remembered 
and in this he was, of course, assisted by 
the sketch. A copy of this Weber-Mos- 
cheles song came into the possession of 
Prof. Miiller-Reuter, of Crefeld, Germany, 
who was the visiting conductor of the re- 
cent London concert in question, and he it 
is who scored the accompaniment for the 
soloist of this occasion, Elena Gerhardt, 
the well-known German lieder singer 

* * * 

PeLORENCE'S second opera house, the 

Pergola, abruptly closed its doors the 
other day just before the announced pro- 
duction of Massenet’s “Sapho.” Mme. 
Darclée, who was to sing the name part, 
unceremoniously left the city after a re- 
hearsal that betrayed the fact that the or- 
chestra was absolutely unfamiliar with the 
music. She aiso objected to the inadequate 
mise en scene and decided that to appear 


in such a hastily thrown together -preduc- 
tion would compromise her reputation. The 
directors were without other resources than 
to close up shop. 
* * * 

ORE than any other Continental or- 

chestra the Tonkiinstler Orchestra of 
Munich makes extended tournées a dis- 
tinctive feature of its season’s work. With 
Joseph Lassalle as its conductor this or- 
ganization has just set out upon a journey 
of six weeks’ duration through Belgium, 
France, Spain and Switzerland, with a to- 
tal of thirty-eight concerts scheduled. 
Three concerts will be given at the Chate- 
let Theater in Paris, wnen Mahler’s Fourth 
Symphony and Max Reger’s Serenade will 
be introduced to the French capital. 

am 


SODER-HUECK CONCERTS 





Pupils of New York Voice Teacher 
Achieve Noteworthy Successes 


Mme. Ada Soder-Hueck, the New York 
vocal teacher and singer, has been giving a 
series of fortnightly musicales on Tuesday 
evenings at the Belleclaire. These enter- 
tainments have been largely attended by 
enthusiastic audier.ces. The two last were 
of special merit, a number of the advanced 
pupils of Mme. Soder-Hueck receiving an 
ovation for their delightful singing. 

Notable among those whose singing won 
applause were the Misses Whittier, Fried- 
man and Amy Knoll. Miss Knoll’s voice is 
a fine lyric soprano of bird-like and pure 
quality. She sings with ease and: perfect 
control and takes high E with a ringing 
sweetness. B. Franklin Randall made a 
decidedly favorable impression in such 
songs as “Love Me or Not,” by Secchi, and 
“On the Road to Mandalay,” by Oley 
Speaks, both of which were heartily en- 
cored. In the duet with Miss Knoll “La- 
dove Prendo,” from the “Magic Flute,” by 
Mozart, the voices blended beautifully and 
both sang with fine expression. 

Mr. Randall has already won _ consid- 
erable renown in such parts as the leading 
baritone role in “Tannhauser” in a _ per- 
formance with Joseph Sheehan, the tenor. 
He has also done considerable concert and 
church work and is now engaged to sing 
in a new musical drama. 

Mme. Soder-Huleck is one of the fore- 
most disciples and was a pupil of Marianne 
Brandt, the famous European contralto of 
her time before coming to this country, 
four years ago. She also studied with Gar- 
cia and combines the methods of both with 
her own, which she has worked out during 
a long experience as a teacher and singer. 
She has done much in concert work since 
coming here and sings all the leading con- 
tralto réles in the grand operas, such as 
Ortrud, in “Lohengrin,” Fides in “The 
Prophet,” Dalila in *Jamson and Dalila,” 
Azucena in “Il Trovatore,” and many 
others. Mme. Soder-Hueck will visit Eu- 
rope in the late Spring for a concert tour 
of Holland, Austria and Germany. She 
will sing before the Queen of Holland 
while in Amsterdam. 

The singers at the recent concerts men- 
tioned were assisted and much of their suc- 
cess was due to the fine accompaniments of 
Mrs. Julia R. Waixel. 


A Hope and a Doubt 
[C. H. Meltzer in New York American. ] 





Caruso did not sing at all last week at 
the Metropolitan. Yet there was little or 
no falling off, I think, in the audiences 
which attended the Metropolitan perform- 
ances. * * * Can we have ceased to 
worship “stars”? Have we advanced so 
far that, like more artistic nations, we 
have come to put opera, the creation, above 
singers, who at best are only interpreters 
of that creation? I hope so. But I am 
not sure—quite sure. 
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—Incidents of the Trip 





AROUND THE WORLD WITH SOUSA 


With London the First Stop—Week of Concerts There Evokes 
Enthusiasm of Public and Critics—Good Work of the Soloists 








[Special Correspondence of Musica AMERICA. |] 


LONDON, Jan. 19.—On the day before 

Chr'stmas Sousa and his band began 
around the 
York on the 
for Liverpool. 


much-talked-about tour 
sailing 
liner 


their 
world, 
White Star 


from New 
Baltic 

















Virginia Root on one of the Baltic’s 
Lifeboats 


After a tour of England, Ireland and Scot- 
land they will sail for South Africa, then 
to Australia, returning to New York bv 
way of Vancouver, a trip which no musical 
organization of this size has heretofore 
attempted. 

the band on this trip consists of sixty 
musicians, together with the following so- 
loists: Virginia Root, soprano; Nicoline 
Zedeler, violinist, and Herbert L. Clarke, 
cornetist and assistant conductor. Edwin 
G. Clarke is Mr. Sousa’s manager and the 
whole tour is undertaken under the di- 
rection of the Quinlan International Mu- 


sical Agency. 
Mr. >ousa is accompanied by Mrs. Sousa 
and their two daughters; Mrs. Edwin 


Clarke and Mrs. Herbert Clarke are mak- 
ing the trip and several members of the 
band are also accompanied by their wives. 

The Baltic was favored with the best of 
weather on her run and the trip across 
was thoroughly enjoyed by all. A _ spe- 
cial U.iristmas dinner was served and the 
games peculiar to shipboard made the 
week pass rapidly. Mr. Sousa called two 
morning rehearsals during the week and 
on Friday evening the band played the 
usual benefit concert for the Seamen’s 


charities, with the result that the charities 
received an unusually large subscription. 

On New Year’s eve the band was in- 
vited down to the “glory hole” to witness 
an enjoyable amateur vaudeville perform- 
ance by members of the ship’s crew, after 
which, at midnight, the musicians seren- 
aded the passengers from one end of the 
boat to the other. The Baltic arrived at 
Liverpool on New Year's day and a pho- 
tographer for a moving picture concern 
“took” Mr. Sousa and the entire party as 
they landed. After Mr. Sousa had been 
interviewed by representatives of several 
of the London newspapers the organiza- 
tion traveled directly to London. 

On Monday the band began a week’s en- 
gagement at Queen’s. Hall, playing to 
large and enthusiastic audiences. Both 
the size of the audiences and the degree 
of enthusiasm manifested increased daily 
throughout the week. After filling all the 
regular seats late comers were seated in 
the chorus seats back of the band and 
people were turned away daily after all 
available standing room had been sold. 








Sousa Group Playing “Medicine Ball”— 








From left to right: E. G. Clarke, manager; 


Mrs. E. G. Clarke, Priscilla Sousa, Mrs. H. L. Clarke, Mrs. Sousa 


having heard it, the verdict is “the best 
yet.” The humoresque on “Has Anybody 
Here Seen Kelly?” which was heard at 
the Sousa concerts in America this Fall, 
never failed to please the London audi- 
ences and the critics all acknowledged it 
to be one of the best of its kind. 
Throughout the week the London press 
spoke in the highest terms of Mr. Sousa’s 
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Nicoline Zedeler in the “crow’s nest” of the Baltic 


Mr. Sousa presented a different pro- 
gram each day and on Friday, by request, 
played an entire program of his own com- 
positions, which proved to be the most 
popular program of the week. Needless to 
say encore after encore was demanded 
and granted throughout the week. On the 
last night of the London engagement Mr. 
Sousa played for the first time his latest 
composition, the “Federal” march, and its 
repetition was at once called for. One 
must hear the march to appreciate it, and, 
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graceful conducting and of the worth of 
his new compositions, while Miss Root, 
Miss Zedeler and Herbert Clarke all re- 
ceived flattering notices. London seemed 
to be esnecially impressed with the tonal 
quality, the rhythm and the perfection of 
the ensemble of the band, while the per- 
cussion section received many special no- 
tices for its work. 

On Wednesday evening, after the con- 
cert, [Thomas Quinlan tendered a _ recep- 
tion to Mr. Sousa and the soloists at the 
Carlton Hotel, on which occasion musical, 
artistic and literary London was well rep- 
resented. Later in the week Mr. Sousa 
gave a dinner for Mr. Quinlan at Pagani’s. 
The members of the band spent all their 
spare time in sightseeing and this morn- 
ing left London for a short tour of the 
fashionable watering places on the south 
coast. oe eS 





Mostly Greenhorns 
New York 

The life of the conductor of a traveling 
musical comedy company is not to be en- 
vied, especially if the company is not suf- 
ficiently prosperous to take along a band. 
In that case the poor conductor has to 
gather together in each place whatever he 
can find, filling in the missing parts on 
the piano. One of these much-tried souls 
wrote to a friend in this town the other 
day: “Last week, at X, my band consisted 
of two French horns and ten greenhorns.” 


{From the Evening Post.] 





The Tendency of Modern Music 
{Reginald De Koven in New York World.] 


There may be those sufficiently advanced 
in thought to see in the cacophonic dis- 
sonances of the modern school the dawn 
of a new musical era. Personally 1 am 
inclined to hope that the so-called modern 
music is a transitory phase, and that there 
will be ere long a recurrence to saner ex- 
pressions of thought and a reaction in 
favor of the forms and theories which 
have made music par excellence the art of 
emotional beauty. 





Flonzaleys Delight Ann Arbor 


ANN Arpor, Micn., Jan. 30.—The most 
important January event here was the con- 
cert by the Flonzaley Quartet, in University 
Hall, in the Choral Union series, before an 
audience of nearly 3,000, The program was 
most beautifully arranged and was played in 
such truly artistic manner that the members 
of tne quartet were called back time and 
time again, and after the second number 
were obliged to respond with an encore. 
This organization certainly seems incom- 
parable. The unity of its work is as nearly 
perfect as can be, and it seems to give life 
to everything the composers on its pro- 
grams put into their work. F, M. 








Bandmaster Sousa as an English Car- 
toonist Sees Him 





“What's the Barrére Ensemble: said a 


looking at the headlines in his paper. 


man, 
“It’s a combination of wind instruments 
playing chamber music,” answered his 
wife; whereupon he retorted: Wind in- 


struments; then why don’t they call it ‘toot 


ensemble?’ ” 
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A VETERAN’S TRIBUTE TO LEOPOLD STOKOVSKI 





By A. K. HILLHOUSE 


GRIZZLED old musician, whose elo- 
quent bow had been drawn under the 
baton of many a great conductor, a veteran 
of many orchestras both here and abroad, 


sat huddled in the gloom under the balcony 
of ‘Music Hall in Cincinnati watching Leo- 
pold. Stokovski, the new Daniel of the 
musical world, rehearsing the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra. For a long time he 
watched and weighed and ‘judged, for your 
old-time musician is a jealous being, slow 
to accept the new and prone to eulogize 
the old. 

“We hear much about this young man, 
but all I want is to see him at rehearsal, 
then I will know,” he had said, and to re- 
hearsal he had gone. For several hours he 
sat quite still and gave no sign. In the 
afternoon he returned again and watched 
and listened. One by one the prejudices 
which may have lurked within him van- 
ished. He began to nod his approval. 
Finally a Beethoven Symphony was read 
from beginning to end. At the conclusion 
the.old musician rose and applauded. The 
clapping hands semed strange in the empty 
auditorium and surprised the young con- 
ductor and his men. Finally the old man 
said to the friends who had taken him to 
the rehearsal: “That young Stokovski is 
a wonder, and my applause was the tribute 
of an old man to real genius. I wouldn't 
have believed it until I heard it. But now 
I know.” 

The old gentleman had seen and heard 
something that few Cincinnatians are per- 
mitted to hear or see—the orchestra at re- 
hearsal, which is always conducted behind 
locked doors. From his experience he 
knew that a conductor standing before 
cighty or a hundred musicians, many of 
them twice his age and all of them thor- 
oughly familiar with their Beethoven, must 
have a logical reason for every demand. 
There must be no careless guesswork, no 
haphazard experiments with a Beethoven 
Svmphony. The minutest phrase has as 
much meaning as a sentence from a sonnet. 


He knew that Stokovski, were he super- 
ficial, would betray himself during the rig- 
orous cross-examination of a symphony re- 
hearsal. But he had seen the young con- 
ductor justify himself. He had heard him 
giving his instructions in clear, lucid: lan- 
guage, instructions full of intelligence and 
musical perception. He had seen him firm, 
masterful, and, when opportunity presented, 
humanely humorous, and this trait of humor 
impressed the old musician as the indica- 
tion of a sound, healthful temperament. 
He was also deeply impressed by Stokov- 
ski’s absorption in his work to a degree 
that was almost fanaticism, as the latter 
drew from each musician the best that 
was in him, welding the whole into an ad- 
mirable result. ' 

“That young man will one day rank with 
the greatest conductors of the world, then 
you Cincinnatians will have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that here he found his op- 
portunity, for I don’t think he will remain 
here a great many years,” said the old 
gentleman as he was leaving. 

In rehearsal Stokovski, in his short bus- 
iness coat, looks verv young, but any musi- 
cian who for the first time sits down at 
his stand with the idea that he is under 
the baton of a novice soon realizes his mis- 
take. Stokovski immediately detects the 
smallest crior in any part, knows instantly 
whether the error is one of judgment or 
carelessness and has his own individual 
way of correcting each. Yet he is thor- 
oughly considerate of his men, a believer 
in organization and a respector of the many 
rules which musicians form for their own 
benefit. An eloquent evidence of the good 
feeling betwen them is that the men of 
the orchestra often voluntarily suspend the 
strict enforcement of their code in the 
termination of rehearsal in order to perfect 
a passage on which they may happen to be 
at work. They do not always “quit on the 
noon whistle.” Stokovski rehearses usually 
in two sections, one in the morning and 
one in the afternoon. Between times he 
snatches a quick lunch and spends the re- 
mainder of the hour in a walk. 





GILIBERT BENEFIT 





Eleven Thousand Dollars Realized for 
Family of Late Singer 


For the benefit of the family of the late 
Charles Gilibert, the baritone long identi- 
fied with the Metropolitan and Manhattan 
opera forces, a concert was given January 
24 in the Metropolitan Opera House. The 
house was packed and the gross amount 
taken in was $17,000. As this exceeded ex- 
pectations of the committee o1 arrange- 
ments, it was decided that $1,000 should be 
sent to the family of Fernando Gianoli- 
Galetti, a basso of the company, who also 
died recently. After all expenses are paid 
there will be left about $11,000, which will 
be placed in trust for the widow and son 
of M. Gilibert. A photograph of the 
singer as Boniface in “Le Jongleur de 
Notre Dame,” one of his famous roles, 
hung in the foyer. ; 

The program enlisted the services of 
Miss Farrar, Miss Destinn, Mme. Homer, 
Miss Maubourg, Messrs. Caruso, Martin, 
Amato, Podesti, Tanara, Witherspoon, 
Pasternack, Gilly, Clément, Renaud and 
Charlier. Renaud read an address of ap- 
preciation, extolling Gilibert as man and 


artist. 





Postpone Baltimore Oratorio Concert 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 30.— Lhe presentation of 
Max Bruch’s “Moses” by the Oratorio So- 
ciety has been postponed from January 24 
to March 7. It was stated that some com- 
plications arose in engaging an orchestra 
and assisting soloists. The soloists se- 
lected were Viola Waterhouse, soprano; 
Humbird Duffey, tenor, and Frederic Mar- 
tin, basso, all of New York. The society 
will appear with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra at the Lyric, February 22, with the 


performance of Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony. W. J. R. 





There is a movement on foot in Europe 
to raise a Chopin Memorial Fund with the 
object of endowing a bed in some sanato- 
rium for victims of consumption. 


SOME RUSSIAN NOVELTIES 





Altschuler Produces Them in Concert 
with Scharwenka, Soloist 


A curious and varied program was given 
b-- the Russian Symphony Society of New 
York, Modest Altschuler conductor, at 
Carnegie Hall on January 19. Xaver 
Scharwenka appeared as composer and 
pianist and the society was assisted also 
by the MacDowell Chorus, Kurt Schindler, 
conductor. The following program was 
given: 

_Rimsky Korsakow, 1. Introduction and Wed- 
ding Procession, “The Golden Cockrel” (first 
time). (a) Introduction; (b) The Nuptial March 
of Kin Dod6n Past His Palace (from the third 
act); Tschaikowsky, Suite, “Christmas Eve,” 1. 
Introduction, “Holy Night.” 2. Christmas Morn, 
for Orchestra and Chorus; Tschaikowsky, (a) 
Dawn,” for Female Voices and Piano, Kurt 
Schindler conducting. (b) Waltz from the “Nut- 
cracker”; “The Falling Snowflakes,” Orchestra and 
Chorus; Scharwenka, Piano Concerto, B_ Fiat 
Minor; Tschaikowsky, March Slave. Carl Deis at 
the piano. 


The MacDowell Chorus, conducted by 
Kurt Schindler, was a revelation of finesse 
in choral singing. Beautiful in tone qual- 
ity, responsive to the conductor’s require- 
ments of shading, its rendering of the 
Tschaikowsky song was particularly fine. 
Che song itself seems to have little of the 
mature Tschaikowsky in it and appears 
like an earlier work. Carl Deis played the 
accompaniment with his characteristic re- 
finement... The audience demanded a repe- 
tition of the work. 


Scharwenka’s piano concerto stood forth 
with considerable prominence as a solidly 
constructed composition in traditional 
styles. It is peculiarly free in form, being 
treated more as a symphonic poem. There 
are suggestions of Liszt in the first move- 
ment and a patetico episode of warmth 
and tenderness. The allegro, without pre- 
senting anything particularly new, has 
much graceful figuration for the piano, is 
fresh in feeling and ends with a passage 
delightful in its fancy. Mr. Scharwenka 
played it in his usual style, artistic, with- 
out a display of virtuosity. 





SONCS BY 


CELESTE D. HECKSCHER 


The buoyant and beautiful melodic joepiration ani- 
mating all of CELESTE D. HECKSCHER'S Cemnpe- 
sitions, as well as the unfailing poetic quality of her 
musicianship, have won the admiration of many prom- 
inent musicians. The three following songs combine 
warmth and simplicity of feeling, with much charm 
of style. 
nonse MAIDEN’S LAMENT - - - + - $0.60 
as almost the simplicity of afolksong. For mezzo. 


L°ANGE GARDIEN - + * © +22 ss -50 
French and English words. Somewhat after the 
French school. “Hiesso or baritone. 


POURQUOT JET’'AIME - = 2 2 = = = -40 
rench and English words. A very melodious song 
for tenor. Published by 


THEODORE PRESSER, 1708 Chestnut St , Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Etude 


Thousands and Thousands of Music-Lovers the 
world over take ““The Etude’’ monthly because 
they cannot do without it. 
Its immense following is due to the fact that it 
is necessary, that in exchange for the $1.50 
you send us you receive in return during the 
ear at least; 
80 pieces of music in all styles and grades for 
violin, piano, voice, organ, etc., and at least, 
1000 of the brightest, brainiest musical 
articles, written by the world’s foremost 
musicians and teachers, and selected by ex- 
rts to make everything you do in music more 
foe iring, entertaining and instructive, 
Write mentioning ‘Musical America” and en- 
close five two-cent stamps for fire sample copy 
of *‘Etude” and our booklet ‘“*‘The Aim of the 


Etude.’’ ‘ 
1712 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Second American Tour, Oct., 1 910-May, 1911 


Yolanda VIERO 


The Eminent Hungarian Pianiste 
Management: 
The Quinian international Musical Agenoy 
(Successors to Wolfsohn Bureau) 
(Steinway Piano) 1W. 34th St., New York 


6.C.ASHTON JNSON 


LECTURE 
RECITALIST 


Touring America 1911-1912 


s | THE CIVIC FORUM 
- _] 23 W. 44th St New York 


CHARLES GILBERT SPROS. 


PIANIST—ORGANIST—ACCOMPANIST 
No 24 WEST 128th STREET, NEW YORK Tel. 6256 Harien. 


Composer of ** WILL OG’ THE WISP”’ 


“A Rose Garden’ “‘Asleep,”’ “ Through a Prim- 
rose Dell,’ (just issued), and other songs. 


ROBERT ALVIN 


AUGUSTINE 


VOICE CULTURE 


Studio: 
318 West 56th St. 























Telephone 
3289 Columbus 





Harold Henry 


PIANIST 
5221 Jefierson Ave., Chicago 


ADAH HUSSEY 


Contralto 


122 WEST 114th STREET 
"Phone 5414 Morningside 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES, 1 £. 424 St., New York 





NEW YORK 








JOHN HYATT BREWER 


ORCGANIST— INSTRUCTION 
88 South Oxford Street Brooklyn, ®. Y. 
279 Prospect 
° bd 60c. 


Tel. 2 
‘AN APRIL SONG,” for organ solo 


Published by G, SCHIRMER, 3 E. 43d St., N. ¥ 





Mme. 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


PIANISTEB and TEACHER, alse 
F Vocal @oach and Accompanist 
refers to Mme. Louise Homer (of the Met lita 
Opera), Mr. Fredrick Martin (the senowned baeso). 


Apolication made at 69 West SSth Street, New York 





THEODORE HABELMANN 


SCHOOL OF OPERA 


Formerly Stage Director of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, New York. 


909 WEST END AVENUE, 
"Phone 7039 River. NEW YORK, N.Y. 


(Season, 


Dossert Vocal Studio 


Mme. Dossert Studio, 30 Villa Dupont, Paris 


New York Studio, 1205 Carnegie Hall 


Mr. Dossert will personally have charge of New York studio during winter season 





VOCAL STUDIO 


M. Louise Mundell 276 McDonough St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


’Phone, 804 Bedford 











cOLNE HUDSON-ALEXANDER , S°Z=2N°. 





‘von’ NIESSEN-STONE (222: -° 
NEW YORK 





MRS. 


raura . MORRILL 


Scientific Voice Culture 


Studio: THE CHELSEA, 222 W. 23d St. 
Phone, 2700 Chelsea NEW YORK 
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PLAN NEW OPERA HOUSE FOR BERLIN 





Successor to Director Gregor, of Komische Opera, to Continue His 


Policy in Another 


Building—Achievements of the Violinist, 


Serato— America’s Prize Waltz Composer—New Honors for Ignaz 
Friedman, Maria Carreras, Myrtle Elvyn and Eleanor Spencer 


BERLIN, Jan. 12.—It is pleasant to be able 
to state that the peculiar genre of operatic 
art which Director Gregor, of the Kom- 
ische Oper, conducted is not to disappear 
from the Berlin musical world with Greg- 
or’s departure for Vienna. The _ head 
stage manager of the Komische Oper, 
Maximilian Moris, is to be Director 
Gregor’s successor in Berlin. It is said 
that between Mr. Moris and the owner 
of the property at Niirnberger str., 70-71, 
and Kurfiirsten str., 80, the latter being 
the theatrical business man, T. Epstein, an 
agreement has been signed by which Moris 
is to be the manager of a new Komische 
Oper to be erected on the site mentioned. 
The name for this opera house has not 
yet been definitely decided upon, but it is 
certain that it will not be designated 
Komische Oper. 

Severin Eisenberg’s concert in the Bee- 
thoven Saal on Friday evening showed 
him to be a pianist of excellent ability and 
a thinking artist whose main weakness 
perhaps is his overgreat endeavor to equip 
a composition with all possible _ finesse. 
His program, consisting of Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Schumann and Brahms numbers, 
gave him an opportunity to display to the 
best possible advantage both his technical 
ability and his powers of musical concep- 
tion. That his playing was highly appre- 
ciated by his admirers, who filled the hall, 
was amply proved by the applause. 

Dr. Ludwig Wiillner gave his much- 
looked-for concert in the Philharmonic on 
Friday evening. He sang an _ extensive 
program, composed of songs by Schubert, 
Schumann, Grieg, V. E. Bendix, Richard 
Strauss, Hugo Wolf and Brahms and was 
ably accompanied by the ever-faithful 
Coenraad V. Bos. The singer has his par- 
ticular category of admirers, to whom he 
appeals by the peculiarity of his renditions 
and who do not lose an opportunity of 
showing their appreciation by the most 
frantic applause. 


A Great Violinist 


A truly great artist stood on the plat- 
form of the crowded Beethoven Saal on 
Saturday evening when Arrigo Serato, the 
violinist, gave his only concert of the sea- 
son, with the assistance of the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. That we are to hear 
this splendid artist but once during this 
season is more than regrettable. Not only 
the admirable violinist, but also the artist 
of profound musical knowledge stood be- 


as 


fore us and inspired the audience, which 
completely filled the hall, to outbursts of 
the most enthusiastic applause, lasting sev- 
eral minutes at a time. Serato seemed to 
carry both the hearers and the orchestra 
away with him. He played his program, 
consisting of the three difficult concertos 
of Bach, Beethoven and Brahms, in E Ma- 





Who 


the American Girl 
Won Second Prize for Waltz Com- 


Fay Foster, 


position in Berlin Contest 
jor, D Major and D Major, respectively, 
with a musical conception that revealed 


an instinctive grasp of the intentions of 
the composers. It is not so much the 
quality of Serato’s tone which immediately 
captivates the audience as the exquisite 
continuity of tone produced by his superb 
bowing—a veritable bel canto! His tech- 
nic verges on the phenomenal, his pre- 
cision leaves nothing to be wished for and 
his interpretation is imbued with such 
artistic feeling and temperament that the 
most humble layman is sure to be affected. 
Dr. Kunwald conducted the orchestra with 
more than customary care, adapting him- 
self so fittingly to the work of the soloist 
that the impression of a complete unity 
was never lost. 
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LETHBRIDGE 


The English 
Planist 


mendnemen 
W. S. Bigelow, Jr. 
1182 Broadway, 
New York 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED 


(The Metropolitan College of Music) 


John B. Calvert, D. D., President 
THE FACULTY AND EXAMINERS 
Chittenden, Sergei Klibansky, Harry Rowe Sh Iley 


awlins Baker, 


Leslie J. Hodes on, Fannie Green, Katharine L. Taylor, Geo. Coleman Gow, Dan’l 
Gregory Mason, May I. Ditto, John Cornelius Griggs. 


25th Season, Monday, October 3d, 1910 
Send for circulars and catalogues 


ARTHUR L. 


LAWRASON 


Voice Production and English Diction 


212 West 59th St., New York City 


R. Huntington Wood- 


McCall Lanham, Wm. F. Sherman, Mary Fidelia 


MUSIC | 


Kate S. Chittenden, Dean 


Prominent’ Students: 
LOUISE GUNNING 
SALLIE FISHER 
LINA ABARBANELL 
REGINA VICARINO 


*Phone, 8945 Columbus 





arturo TIBALDI 


Young English Violinist 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
St. James Building, Broadway and 26th Street, New You 
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CONTRALTO 


Management: fhe Quinian International Musical Agency, Su 
eessors te the Wolfseha Bureau, 1 West 34th Street, Ne few Yors 
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wet SPENCER 


CONTRALTO 


Management: QUINLAN INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AGENCY 


(Successors to Wolfsohn Bureau) 
1 West 34th Street New York 


322 W. 57th St., New York | 
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Janina Familier, pupil of Ignaz Fried- 
man, gave her second piano concert in te 
Klindworth-Scharwenka Saal on Monday 
evening. The Friedman schooling is very 
evident in Mlle. Familier’s playing. The 
brilliant technic and the regard for unusual 
dynamic effects remind one of her teacher. 


A Strauss-Wagner Evening 


On the same evening a Strauss-Wagner 
evening, with Professor Joseph Frischen 
as conductor and Otto Schwendy (bari- 
tone) as soloist, was the event next door, 
in the Bliithner Saal. The Blithner Or- 
chestra is scarcely qualified yet to render 
the larger orchestral compositions of Wag- 
ner. Doubtlessly this organization has 
vastly improved since last season and is 
much better balanced than formerly. But 
the wind instruments still fall short, boih 
quantitatively and qualitatively. Professor 
Frischen did his utmost to keep his men 
well together, and undoubtedly produced 
many an effect that a less experience.| 
conductor would never have attained. 
The program, divided into five parts, con- 
sisted of Strauss’s “Don Juan” Symphony, 
four songs with piano accompaniment by 
Strauss, “Tod and Verklarung” by the 
same composer, Wagner’s “Siegfrie:l 
Idyll” and Wotan’s “Abschied von Briinn- 
hilde”’ and “Feuerzauber,” with Herr 
Schwendy as Wotan. Herr Schwendy 1s 
the possessor of a warm and mellow bari- 
tone voice which, although not very large, 
has sufficient carrying power to justify the 
singer in attempting even more drainatic 
compositions with orchestral accompani- 
ment. The voice itself is a lyric baritone, 
which denotes the excellent schooling by 
no less a master than Johannes Mes- 
schaert. The four Strauss songs were 
rendered with perfect tone production and 
poetic feeling and were artistically accom- 
panied on the piano by Alwin Pincuss. 


Ignaz Friedman’s Recital 


Ignaz Friedman gave his third piano re- 
cital of the season on Tuesday evening in 
the Blithner Saal. The pianist chose a 
heterogeneous program composed of com- 
positions by Glazounow, Brahms, Renner, 
Bortkiewicz, Suk, Friedman, Groendahl, 
Elling, Liszt and  Schulz-Evler. He 
played the Brahms Variations and Fugue 
on a theme of Handel with his inimitable 
blending of virtuosoship and poetical feel- 
ing. His own composition, “Tabatiére a 
Musique,” made such an impression on 
the enchanted audience that it had to be 
repeated. ‘ithe manner in which Mr. 
Friedman concentrates all his energies on 
the general impression to be produced of 
a composition and at times disregards in- 


dividual technical features compels _re- 
spect. 

The Lieder Abend of the Dutch concert 
singer, Tilia Hill, on Wednesday evening, 


made us acquainted with a number of new 
compositions, the greater part of which 
were not out of the ordinary. A Japanese 
rain song of Joseph Marx interested by 
its peculiar exotic characterization. Tilia 
Hill is a singer of serious intent, but, un- 
fortunately, is frequently led into exag- 
gerations. Her diction of German and 
French is by no means faultless. 

The piano concert of Maria Carreras, 
the Italian pianist, which had been looked 
forward to with considerable interest, was 
well attended. One does 
not often see the large Blithner Saal so 
crowded. Many artists and pedagogues 
of distinction were present and all fol- 
lowed the renditions of the artist with the 
keenest interest. Mme. Carreras has made 
remarkable progress since her last Berlin 
appearance. The Busoni style becomes 


more and more evident. There is the same 
facility with which technical difficulties are 
overcome and, above all, the same well- 
rounded phrasing and deep understanding 
of a composition. Her program was large 
but cleverly selected. It consisted of com- 


positions by Friedmann, Bach-Zadora, 
Bach-Busoni, Beethoven, Beethoven-Bu- 
soni, Chopin, Paganini-Liszt and Liszt. 


The applause which this pianist received 
was spontaneous and honestly earned. 


America’s Prize Girl Composer 


The American girl composer, Fay Fos- 
ter, who, as already announced, won the 
second prize in the contest organized by 
the Berliner Woche for the three best 
waltz compositions, receives a reward of 
2,000 marks. The jury of five celebrated 
German musical authorities who picked 
the winners was composed of Professor 
Blin, Professor Grawert, Professor Hans 
Hermann, Professor Krebs, the critic, and 
Musikdirector Johann Strauss. Miss Fos- 
ter’s composition was “Feldblumen” (“Wild 
Flowers”). Its composer is a native of 
Leavenworth, Kan. She evinced musical 
talent in a very early age, and from her 
twelfth to her sixteenth year held a reg- 
ular position as organist in Leavenworth. 
At sixteen she grew conspicuous as a pian- 
ist, when she toured America with the 
William H. Sherwood Concert Company. 
At nineteen she was appointed directress 
of the conservatory in Onaga, Ill. From 
twenty to twenty-two she toured the 
country as a pianist, after which she be- 
came a pupil of Moriz Rosenthal and later 
of Sophie Menter, the most celebrated fe- 
male pupil of Liszt. She received a free 
scholarship at the Leipsic Conservatory 
and studied with Alfred Reisenhauer in 
the virtuoso class. Counterpoint and com- 
position she studied with Jadassohn. 
When her vocal gifts were discovered she 
decided to become a singer and studied 
with Weinhdppel in Rome and later at the 
Cologne Conservatory and with Siga 
Garso. 

Miss Foster’s waltz, with which she out- 
classed so many of her German competi- 
tors, was composed in exactly one day. 
Miss Foster returns to America and will 
devote herself to song recitals. The pro- 
grams are to consist almost exclusively 
of her own songs, composed in the style 
of the early 19th century, which she will 
sing to the accompaniment of a spinet and 
in the costumes of that period. 


Kaiser’s Son Congratulates Myrtle Elvyn 


Last Sunday evening the annual Reich- 
stag concert took place and was attended 
by the court, the highest officials and a se- 
lect assembly otherwise. The Kaiser was 
represented by his son, Prince August 
Wilhelm, who, after Mvrtle Elvyn had 
finished her group of solos, asked to have 
her presented to him. A lengthy chat en- 
sued, in the course of which the Prince 
delved into a lengthy discourse on music. 
The Prince was enchanted with Miss EIl- 
vvn's playing. 

Eleanor Spencer, the pianist, achieved a 
decided success with the Dresden public 
and press when she appeared with the 
Gewerbehaus Orchestra under its con- 
ductor, Willy Olsen. She first played in 
the most artistic manner the C Minor con- 
certo of Beethoven, in which the cadence 
of Moscheles especially gave her an op- 
portunity to express her superb concep- 
tion of the work. In the Schumann Ro- 
mance in F sharp Major, and in the Nov- 
elette in D Major she also displayed an 
unusual interpretative talent. The Liszt 
Rhapsodie proved that the artist is quali- 
fied to contend with technical difficulties. 


P. Jacop. 
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{ FORNIA 


Prima Donna Soprano 


Metropolitan Opera Company 
Boston Opera Company 
For Concerts, Recitals and Oratorie 


Address, R. E. JOHNSTON, St. James Bldg 
Broadway and 26th Street, New York 








HINSHAW 


BARITONE 


Metropolitan Opera Company New York 
Available for Spring and Fall Tour 1911 
Oratorio -:- Concerts -:- Recitals 








ALEXANDER F4ECI NJ E-MANIN 


First American Tour from November, 1910, until June, 1911. 
R. E. JOHNSTON, St. James Building, Broadway and 26th Street - - 


Exclusive Management: 


The Great German Lieder, Ballad and Oratorio Singer 
KGL. KAMMERSANGER 


(By arrangement with Concert Direction, Arthur Bernstein, 33 Georg Street, Hanover) 


(Royal Court Singer) 


New York City 
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R. E. JOHNSTON 


OFFICE: St. James Building 
(1133 Broadway) New York City 
Announces the following Attractions 


October, 1910 and continuing untit June, 1911 


MARY GARDEN 
And Her Concert Co, April and May, 1911 


LIZA LEHMANN, the Celebrated Composer of “In 
a Persian Garden.” Assisted by a European Quartette 

XAVER SCHARWENKA, Eminent Composer-Pi 
anist. 

ALEXANDER HEINEMANN, the Great German 
Lieder Ballad and Oratorio Singer 

MARIOSAMMARCO, Baritone of the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company, Formerly of the Manhattan 
Opera House 

RITA FORNIA, Prima Donna Soprano, of the Met- 
ropolitan and Boston Opera Houses 

JOSEPH MALKIN, Great Russian cellist. 

CAROLINE MIHR HARDY, Dramatic Soprano 

LILLA ORMOND, Mezzo Soprano. 

EVA MYLOTT, the Australian Contralto 

ARTURO TIBALDI, Young English Violinist 

HOWARD BROCKWAY, Composer-Pianist, Lec 
ture Recitals, ‘‘The Latest Word in Opera,”’ Illustrated 
at the Piano. 

MYRON W. WHITNEY, Jr., Basso 

FRANKLIN LAWSON, Tenor. 

CHRIS ANDERSON, Baritone 

MARIE HERITES, Bohemian Violinist 

AGNES PETRING, Soprano 

IRENE REYNOLDS, Soprano 

and 


Season 1911-12 
ALBERT SPALDING, Violinist 
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DRAMATIC SOPRANO—Oratorio—Concert—Recital 
INSTRUCTION 24 €. 63d St. (Madison Ave.), New York 
Telephone 4669 Plaza Management, EUGENE KUESTER 
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SANCHEZ 


Teacher of Singing Voice Building a Specialty 
Style—Repertoire 
Studio: 2 WEST 16th STREET, NEW YORK 
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WEIGESTER VOCAL STUDIOS 


A COMPLETE EDUCATION FOR THE SINGER 


Capable Assistants. Booklet on request. 
ROBERT G. WEIGESTER, CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 











HENRIETTE 


MICHELSON 


PIANIST 
Management: 
EUGENE KUESTER, 25 W. 42d St, New y York 


VICTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
in all its branches 


THE BEAUFORT 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone 3053 Columbus 


PREDERICK 


LAMB 


Teacher of Singing 


STUDIO, PIERCE BUILDING, BOSTON 


EDNA GUNNAR PETERSON 


Concert Pianist 
1352 EAST 62d STREET 


STUDIO; 
519 FINE ARTS BUILDING 


EMMA 


BANKS 


PIANIST 
334 West 85th St., New York 
FLORENCE — 


AUSTIN 


VIOLINIST 
Exclusive Direction: MARC LAGEN 
436 Fifth Avenue New Yesk 
Personal Address, 133 East 34th Street 
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ACTIVITIES OF WOMEN’S MUSIC CLUBS 








EMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 27.— Mrs. 
George J. Frankel, secretary of the 
National Federation of Musical Clubs, is 
spending a few weeks with her sister in 
Portland, Ore., after a stay in St. Louis. 

The Ladies’ Friday Musicale, of Jack- 
sonville, bla., heard Beryl Rubinstein, the 
child pianist, in a-recent recital. None of 
the great artists who have appeared before 
the musicale ‘has been more warmly re- 
ceived than young Rubinstein, and the club 
took particular pride in introducing one 
whom they believe to be a coming Anton 
Rubinstein or a Joseffy. The early January 
meeting of the club was devoted to a “re- 
quest” program and was in charge of Mrs. 
E. R. Whitner and sirs. Heber Weller. Da- 
vid Bispham has been engaged for a con- 
cert under the club’s auspices on Febru- 
ary 21. 

The Chaminade Club, of Jackson, Miss., 
entertained at its regular monthly meeting, 
on January 18, at the home of Mrs. Gal- 
loway, with Miss Kirkpatrick, the leader 
for the day. The program was from Liszt, 
Raff and Joachim and appearing on it were 
Mesdames Galloway and Gunter. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Am- 
ateur Music Club of Chicago was given by 
the officers and members of the board for 
the purpose of adopting suitable resolutions 
on the death of William Sherwood, who 
was a friend and honorary member of the 
advisory board of the club. 

One of the most interesting departments 
of the Beethoven Club is the musical culture 
class which meets weekly at the club rooms 


under the direction of Mrs. Jason Walker. 
At the last meeting an interesting lecture 
was given by Mrs. Jacovu Bloom. Under 
the supervision of Mrs. Ben Parker a de- 
lightful monthly program was given last 
Saturday at the Woman’s building. Beat- 
rice Darnell, Mrs. Hon and Mr. Kinnie each 
gave an attractive group of songs. 

The Afternoon Musical Society, of Dan- 
bury, Conn., presented an interesting pro- 
gram at the meeting on January 19, when 
“Famous Orchestras,” a paper by Mrs. S. 
A. Davis and Mrs. Higgir.s, was the feature. 
“Welsh Music” will be the subject of the 
program for the meeting on February 2, 
with Mrs. William Smith and Lena Quien 
as the leaders. 

“The Orchestra and Orchestral Music 
was the subject for the study class of the 
Amateur Musical Club meeting in Chicago 
on January 6. Mrs. Arthur Smith was in 
charge of the study class. On the evening 
of January 20 “The Symphony Orchestra” 
was taken up with Miss Burkhalter and 
Eugene Plowe as leaders. Mesdames Chaf- 
fee, Younger and Anna K. Bird will have 
charge of the February meeting when the 
subject will be “Music in Russia.” 

On January 19 a delightful scholarship 
concert was given by the Amateur Music 
Club of Chicago. The proceeds were given 
for a free scholarship for some deserving 
and talented girl. A feature of the meet- 
ing was a lecture by Mrs. Hines on “Mod- 
ern French Composers.” 

Nota NANCE OLIVER, 
Press Secretary. 
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WELL-KNOWN SONGS AND THEIR STORIES 
“‘ DIXIE” 








M USICIANS may shrug their shoulders 

as much as they please and great or- 
chestra leaders may state that “Dixie” is 
poor music, yet the fact remains that 
“Dixie” was a great influence on the battle- 
field and remains a favorite in days of 
peace. 

Abraham Lincoln loved the tune and 
many northern soldiers enjoyed its rhythm, 
even when it represented the enemy to 
them. 

“Dixie” was written as a “walk around” 
by Dan Emmet (born in 1815) for the old 
Dan Bryant Minstrels of New York, a year 
or two before the war and was used by 
them for several seasons. 

Its use as a war song came entirely by 
accident and it is not entirely clear why 
the Southern soldiers seized upon it as their 
slogan. 

General Albert Pike tried to make 
“Dixie” serious and dignified by fitting a 
brilliant and splendid poem to the music, 
but the effort was futile. The insouciant 


dancing tune cannot be serious in any way 
and the incongruity of the -combination 
killed it. It is one of the most character- 
istic melodies that sprang from the war 
epoch, although written as a picture of 
peace and happiness. It is thoroughly rep- 
sentative of the “land ’o cotton, ‘simmon 
seed and sandy bottom,” which is more im- 
portant perhaps in such a matter than a 
severe adhesion to the laws of classical 
form or rigid harmony. 
General Pike’s poem follows: 


“Southrons, hear your country call you! 
Up, lest worse than death befall you! 
To arms! To arms! To arms in Dixie! 
Lo, all the beacon fires are lighted; 

Let all the hearts be now united, 

To arms! To arms! To arms in Dixie! 
Advance the flag of Dixie! 

Hurrah! Hurrah! 

For Dixie’s land we take our stand 

And live and die for Dixie! 

To arms! To arms! 

And conquer peace for Dixie!” 


HARVEY PEAKE. 





Toscanini’s Views of Opera in English 
{Arturo Toscanini in New York Press Interview] 


“T can see no objection to giving opera 
in English throughout the United States 
and in New York, too. Indeed, it may 
well be that, presented at popular prices, 
opera in the vernacular would make a 
wide appeal and reach a class of men and 
women whose interest in music is as yet 
dormant. All I claim is that the ideal 
way of producing operas is with their 
original texts and that the Metropolitan 
Opera Companv would be adopting a ret- 
rogressive policy from an artistic point of 
view if it offered Italian, German_or 
French opera in English translations. The 
time will come, probably, when there will 
be legitimate reasons for singing opera in 
English, and that will be when men who 
have mastered the English language— 
Americans or Englishmen—create works 
which are strong enough to carry the text 
as it stands. Let me repeat emphatically 
that the Metrc«-politan Opera House is now 
the foremost establishment of its kind in 
the world because it is the only lyric the- 
ater which aims consistently to present 
operas in the language of the orginal text.” 





Bayreuth’s Pernicious Influence 

[W. J. Henderson in New York Sun.] 
Our modern music dramas call for a 
wider range of emotional expression than 
those of theearly period) But we must 
not forget the significant fact that music 


itself has advanced to meet this demand. 
Our complex harmony and our lavish em- 
ployment of keys and compound rhythms 
enable us to say far more than the fathers 
did, and that, too, without launching into 
exaggerated methods of vocal delivery. 
Again and again it will have to be said 
that the vicious methods of declamation 
now injected into almost every piece of 
pure cantilena are largely the outcome of 
the pernicious teachings of Bayreuth. 
These teachings have penetrated every 
country into which the Wagnerian drama 
by the force of its inherent grandeur has 
made its way. 





Maud Powell Gives Recital in Gales- 
burg, Ill. 

GALEsBURG, ILL., Jan. 30.—Maud Powell, 

the violinist, gave a recital here on January 

21, assisted by Waldemar Liachowsky, the 


pianist. Local musical interest was aroused 
to a point of enthusiasm. The program fol- 
lows: 


Lalo, Spanish Symphony; Bach, Gavotte, E 
Major (unaccompanied), and Prelude, E Major 
(unaccompanied); César Franck, Duo Sonata, A 


Major, Madame Powell and Mr. Liachowsky; 
Chopin, Prelude; Grieg, Wedding Music (piano 
solos); Brahms-Joachim, Hungarian Dance, A 


Major; César Cui, Russian Cradle-Song; Schubert, 
“The Bee”; Sarasate, Spanish Dance. 





Felix Vieuille, the French bass-baritone, 
who spent one season at the Manhattan, is 
conspicuous at the Paris Upéra Comique 
again this Winter. 
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VIENNA'S CONCERT 
CALENDAR CROWDED 


A Brilliant Philharmonic Program 
—Several Pianists Win 
Distinction 
VIENNA, Jan. 11.—After the ebb in con- 
certs incidental to the holiday season the 
tide has again turned and may be said to 
be at its flood just now, not only as re- 
gards quantity, but quality. Names that 
have gained a world-wide reputation ap- 
pear in close succession on the concert an- 
nouncement coming days and 
weeks. Ysaye, Kubelik, Hubermann, Ro- 
senthal, Sauer, Godowsky, Lheévinne spring 
out in large capitals from the surrounding 
smaller fry, if one may speak so disre- 
spectfully of the highly respectable musi- 
cians and musical events tnat nightly at- 

tract their special audiences. 

Last Sunday’s Philharmonic concert at- 
tracted an audience that crowded the large 
music hall to the doors, even as had been 
the case on the preceding afternoon at the 
rehearsal. The program opened with’ the 
“Leonore” overture, No. 3, to “Fidelio,” 
continued with Bruckner’s Seventh Sym- 
phony and closed with the “Hebriden” of 
Mendelssohn, one of the most notable and 
briluant performances of the Winter. On 
the following day the same hall was the 
scene of the third concert this season of 
the Mozart Society for the benefit of the 
.sozart House at Salzburg. Countess 
Hartenau, president of the society, is in- 
defatigable in her efforts for the cause and 
had succeeded this time in obtaining the 
assistance of the thilharmonic orchestra, 
which, conducted by the composer, playéd 
wonderfully Weingartner’s Third Sym- 
phony. This work achieved no less suc- 
cess than at its first production several 
weeks ago. At this concert Bronislaw 
Hubermann also assisted, playing Beetho- 
ven’s violin concerto in wonderful man- 
ner. Hubermann has now attained that 
highest artistic ideal by which the artist 
effaces himself: for the master rendered. 
In this same manner, a few evenings be- 
fore at the Bosendorfer Hall, he played 





pages for 


Bach’s “Ciaconna.” The enthusiasm of 
his hearers on both occasions knew no 
bounds. Hubermann will scarcely be 


heard again in Vienna for some _ years. 
He has before him a series of one hun- 
dred concerts in Russia in the season of 
1911-12 and in the ensuing vear a tour in 
America. 

The impossibility of attending all or even 
the more prominent musical events neces- 
sarily crowds into the background and out 
of mention many interesting and enjoyable 
ones. Dropping in for the piano numbers 
at some recent concerts it was pleasant to 
hear Mena Topfer Nechansky play with 
brilliant technic and unswerving rhythm 
the piano part in the A Major quintet by 
Dvéorak with -the Ellen Schlenk-Lachner 





OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN’S LONDON OPERA HOUSE, NOW IN COURSE OF ERECTION 








aT 3 
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Architect’s Drawing of the New Hammerstein Opera House in London 


HIS is the way Oscar Hammerstein’s 
new opera house in London will look 
when it is completed and ready for its 
probable opening next November. It will 


be a stone building, classic in style, with 
the interior in French Renaissance style. 
The seating capacity will be 1,000 for the 
stalls and boxes, 750 for the circle, and 


g00 for the gallery. The stage is to be go 
feet wide and 60 feet deep. It will be the 
third largest theater in London, being ex- 
ceeded by the Lyceum and the Palladium. 





Quartet. Miss Nechansky is a young girl 
barely in her ‘teens whom I have often 
heard at the professor’s “class’ evening. 
Then there was Vera Schapira, who has 
matured surprisingly. Her masculine 
toucu and dazzling octave technic, com- 
bined with artistic and impassioned deliv- 
ery, had full swing in Tschaikowsky’s B 
M.nor concerto. It was the third and last 
number on the program of the concert of 
the Tonktnstler Verein under the excel- 
lent baton of Oscar Nedbal. Severin 
Eisenberger is a young pianist who re- 
cently played for the first time in Vienna 
and fairly captured his audience by his 
fine shading and phrasing and the organ 
notes he evoked from tne piano in Friede- 
mann Bach’s D Minor concerto. His rend- 
er.ng of Schumann’s fantastic Kreisleriana 
was full of feeling. Willy Bardas, another 
young pianist, reflects all credit on his 
master, Gradener. He is serious in Bee- 
thoven, almost perfect in Brahms. 

Helen Ware, a young violinist from 
Philadelphia, who has been studying for 
more than a year with Sevcik, played with 
great grace and virtuosity Bruch’s con- 
certo in D Minor at a concert given Fri- 
day afternoon by Helly Wodak, pianist. 
Miss Ware’s modest demeanor gave added 
charm to her performance. 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie has been in 
town since Sunday, coming to superintend 
the rehearsals for the first performance 
here and in German of his work “The 
Sungod’s Return,” to take place at the 
first concert of the Wiener Singakademie 
on the 13th instant, when he himself will 
conduct. Appi—E FunK. 
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SAFONOFF CONDUCTS 
LONDON SYMPHONY 


An Orchestral and Choral Concert 
of Distinction—Musical 
Memorial to Royalty 





Lonpon, Jan. 18—Mr. Safonoff appeared 
in London for the first time this season 
last Thursday evening, when he conducted 
the London Symphony Orchestra and the 
Leeds Philharmonic Chorus in the follow- 
ing program: 


Overture, “Oberon,” Weber; (a) Requiem on 
the Death of Queen Victoria, (b) “The Passing 
of King Edward VII.,’’ Meredith, for Chorus and 
Orchestra: Serenade in G for Strings, Mozart: 
Motet (unaccompanied), “Sing Ye to the Lord,” 


Bach. Conducted by H. A, Fricker. ‘Francesca 
da Rimini,” Tschaikowsky ; *Triumphlied,”’ 
Brahms. 


The Russian conductor's Tschaikowsky 
was, as usual, very fine, while the Serenade 
by Mozart was played with great charm 
and exquisite finish. Brahms’s “Triumph- 
lied” was well sung by the chorus, and 
while technically brilliant it lacked nothing 


from the musical standpoint. Of Mrs. 
Meredith’s setting of the poems on the 
death of Queen Victoria and King Ed- 


ward VII there is nothing to be said, for 
not only were the ideas quite common- 
place, but the technic in choral and or- 
chestral writing was weak. 

Recently a report was spread over 
Europe that the German Emperor and his 
eldest son would soon bring forth an 
opera of their own creation. It is denied 
in a later report and the denial is official. 

With reference to the large volume of 
Wagner’s memoirs to be published in 
Munich next May, it is said that publica- 
tion has been deferred thus long to allow 
certain people mentioned in the volumes 
to die. In an interview in Frankfort, Sieg- 
fried Wagner said: 

“My father’s memoirs will be published 
next May at Munich. ‘Lhis work, written 


in three years by Wagner himself, was 
printed during his lifetime, twelve cépies 
being in 


existence in the possession of 


NEVADA 








VanderVeer Miter 


Mezzo-Contralto 


the family, with the exception of four 
given to trustworthy friends of the Wag- 
ner family, and carefully preserved by 
them. The autobiography was written by 
Wagner during his six years’ residence at 
Lucerne, and commences with memories 
of his earliest childhood.” 

Mozart's unpublished “Les Petits Riens,” 
expressed in pantomime, dance and play, 
as arranged by Loie Fuller and produced 
at the Little ‘heater, was entirely de- 
lightful. A very simple woodland scene, 
silhouetted against a clear back cloth 
through which wonderful shadings of 
light appeared, ranging from the rose of 
dawn to the blue of night, constituted the 
center setting. Sometimes children rushed 
across the stage like elves, sometimes they 
danced like mad things, but always they 
were natural and consequently beautiful 
in their movements. Clad in short tunics 
with bare legs and flowing hair these tal- 
ented little beings made the refined Little 
Theater seem a temple in some Nowhere 
land—a temple devoted to the joys of 
children. ‘Ine music was played on a 
piano which was not appropriate and, 
moreover, the piano was rather out of 
tune. Really, strings should have played 
the lovely phrases, failing which a spinet 
or harpsichord should have been found to 
keep the music in its period and to have 
it sound somewhat as Mozart imagined it. 
Certainly a modern grand pianoforte did 
not seem in the picture. 

EMERSON WHITHORNE, 
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OPERA IN ENGLISH 


The report published in this issue of the discussion 
with regard to giving “opera in English,” which fol- 
lowed the dinner recently given at a prominent café on 
Broadway bv the Fraternal Association of Musicians, 
and in which a number of representative managers, 
composers, editors, critics and musicians took part, will 
be read with interest. 

The occasion was part of a propaganda for opera in 
the vernacular, which Mr. Hearst’s paper, the New 
York American, has been making for some time past, 
and in which the eminent critic and litterateur, Charles 
Henry Meltzer, has been the central figure. 

In the discussion Mr. De Koven, the distinguished 
composer and musical critic of the New York World, 
pointed out that there is considerable difference be- 
tween “opera in English,” which means giving existing 
Italian, French and German operas in English, and 
“English opera,” which means giving operas, composed 
by Englishmen or Americans, or even foreigners, with 
librettos in the vernacular. 

The renowned music publisher and authority on op- 
era, Mr. Tito Ricordi, of Milan, contended that for 
opera in English or English opera to be successful it 
would be necessary to establish a subsidized national. 
conservatory, where not only singing but diction and 
acting, in which both Americans and English are nota- 
bly deficient, would be taught. 

Mr. Russell, the manager of the Boston Opera House, 
contended that experience had shown that the effort his 
directors had made to provide a début for talented and 
capable American singers, who are as yet unknown to 
fame, had not been supported by the public. Mr. Rus- 
sell did not believe that either opera in English or 
English opera would be successful until there was a 
radical change in the attitude of the American public, 
which appeared to be indifferent to singers of its own 
nationality and, therefore, he thought were not inter- 
ested in opera in English. 

The Editor of Musica America opposed Mr. Rus- 
sell’s views and said that the crowded houses which 
greeted Geraldine Farrar, Mme. Fremstad, Mary Gar- 
den, Louis Homer, Riccardo Martin, David Bispham 
and other American singers whenever they appeared 
proved the contrary. 

It is our conviction that while perhaps opera in Eng- 
lish must precede English opera, yet the general uplift 
in music in this country will be far more aided by Eng- 
lish opera than by opera in English. 

While, as Mr. Meltzer truly says, this is the only 
country where opera is not given in the vernacular 
there are many notable works which would undoubtedly 
lose if they were translated into English. On the other 
hand can there be any doubt but that Puccini’s “La 
Fanciulla del West” would have gained immensely had 
it been presented in English? 

However, we are promised some “opera in English” 
next season both by the directors of the Metropolitan 


and by Mr. Andreas Dippel, the manager of the Chicago 
Opera Company. Then it will be seen whether the 
public will accept and support it. 

Let us not forget that there have been, in years past, 
many notable ,companies giving opera in English in 
this country as well as in England. 

In more recent years Mr. Henry W. Savage’s produc- 
tion of “Madama Butterfly,” in English, was not only 
notable but won a triumphant success all over the 
country. 

But when all is said, as the editor of Musica AMER- 
ICA pointed out in his brief address, what is most 
needed is encouragement for the American composer 
and librettist. 





AN APOCRYPHAL AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


There is something thrilling in the thought of an ex- 
tended and hitherto unknown autobiography of Richard 
Wagner, an autobiography which the world is promised 
in the near future and which has been withheld for 
many obvious reasons. 

At the same time it is a pity that even before its pub- 
lication its validity should be marred by the testimony 
of certain persons concerning it. In order that the only 
existing manuscript of the work should not be lost, 
Wagner, at considerable expense, had fifteen copies of 
the work printed, with his own and the printer’s name 
omitted from the title page. 

These copies were placed in the hands of trustworthy 
friends, who would not. let them go further. One of 
these copies, whether through Wagner’s original dispo- 
sition of it or otherwise, went into the hands of a Mrs. 
Burrell, an Englishwoman, who was very zealous in the 
collection of Wagneriana, and who died in 1808. 

Mrs. Burrell has given out the preface of the book, 
which is signed by Wagner himself, and which tells 
that the value of the autobiography lies in its “un- 
adorned verity.” The preface closes with a statement 
that 


If, for the present, we do not withhold from a few 
trusted friends a glimpse into these chronicles, this is done 
with the assumption of an absolute sympathy with the sub- 
ject of them, which would make it seem, especially to them, 
atrocious to have any further communications out of these 
chronicles reach any persons concerning whom this assump- 
tion could not be made. 

In the New York Times of January 22 Richard Al- 
drich quotes these matters extensively and also gives 
some interesting information concerning Mrs. Burrell’s 
opinion of the work. Her sympathy is evidently not ex- 
actly the sort suggested in the preface. 

From statements in the book which make it evident 
that it was written between 1865 and 1869, the period of 
five years that preceded Wagner’s second marriage, 
Mrs. Burrell gives out strongly the impression that 
Frau Cosima was more responsible for the work than 
Wagner himself. She points out that he was, at that 
time, much under the influence, even under the thumb, 
Mr. Aldrich tells us, of her who was known as his 
“Delphic oracle.” 

Mrs. Burrell declares that there is internal evidence 
that the writing is not wholly Wagner’s; that he could 
not have dictated such “un-German stuff,” and thar 
much of the book appears to have been written down 
after conversations, the writer not having remembered 
the exact words. She concludes that the evident pur- 
pose oi this book is to “ruin the reputation of anyone 
connected with Wagner” in his earlier period. She 
calls the autobiography a “miserable book,” and firmly 
believes that those who know the beauty of Wagner’s 
true style, both in his romantic poems and in his prose 
works, will sustain her in maintaining that “Richard 
Wagner is not responsible for this book.” 

First impressions gained by the public are very diffi- 
cult to alter. Witness the case of Edgar Allen Poe, so 
malignantly slandered by his first biographers that even 
to-day the general public has a false conception of his 
character. 

The present is not quite a parallel case, for the public 
has already formed, more or less definitely, its concep- 
tion of the character of Wagner. But a new autobiog- 
raphy out of the composer’s mature life is apt to be 
seized upon with avidity and widely read, and it is a 
pity that the world cannot have such a work with the 
absolute sureness that it is authentic in every word and 
nowise apocryphal. 

If, however, there is good reason to discredit so im- 
portant a work on the eve of its appearance, it is im- 
portant that the world should have given to it, simul- 
taneously with the book, whatever valid reasons there 
may be for doubting its authenticity. Such a course 
will save much unnecessary controversy and misunder- 
standing. 





It is now learned that Savage has postponed his pro- 
duction of the “Girl of the Golden West” in English 
until next Fall. 

‘Mr. Savage is something of an adept in feeling the 
public pulse. It is possible that in the present case he 
finds it beating rather slowly, and does not look with 


favor upon the project of attempting to support a 
doubtfully sensational operatic venture upon an en- 
feebled enthusiasm. 

While it is given out that Mr. Savage has put off 
“The Girl” until some time in the future, it is more 
probably a case of “The Girl I Left Behind Me!” 





There are some sordid people who can see but an- 
other form of graft in the action taken by the Société 
des Auteurs, Compositeurs et Editeurs de Musique, of 
Paris, in requiring royalties of Lilla Ormond at her 
New York song recital for the songs by French com- 
posers on her program. 

This incident should really be cause for great re- 
joicing, for here is a revelation straight from heaven— 
or Paris—indicative of the manner in which serious 
composers in America can perhaps get a few cents per 
year in real money in return for an expenditure of 
mere brains. 
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An Italian Baritone with American Ways 


Mario Sammarco is a shining example of the ability of 
Italian baritones to acquire other languages than their 
own. Although he has studied it but a comparatively 
short time, he has already mastered most of the in- 
tricacies of English, and is, besides, an admirer of 
American ways and an adept in adopting them as his 
own. It is even said that he has become a skilled 
exponent of the American “national game” of poker. 


Brounoff.—Platon Brounoff, the pianist and com- 
poser, tells an interesting anecdote of how he came by 
his name. In Chicago, some twenty years ago, Mr. 
Brounoff sold some compositions to a publisher in that 
city. His name appeared on the manuscript as Platon 
Broun. The publisher, recognizing him as a foreigner, 
asked him the place of his birth. Mr. Broun told him 
that he was born in Russia, whereupon the wily pub- 
lisher at once suggested that by adding “off” to his 
name he would make the compositions sell much bet- 
ter, the name Broun, in his estimation, being too ordi- 
nary. Mr. Brounoff adopted the suggestion and has 
kept the name ever since. 


Gay.—Maria Gay, of the Boston Opera Company, 
prides herself on her skill in cooking, especially the 
dishes of her native Italy. So difficult is it for her to 
find food cooked with just the flavor she desires that 
she frequently makes excursions into the kitchen her- 
self, with her husband, Giovanni Zenatello, and pitches 
into the supplies with delight at the opportunity. The 
favorite dish of the couple is the old Italian “gnocchi,” 
not as it is served in the restaurants, but as Mme. Gay’s 
mother and grandmother and great-grandmother made 
it in Barcelona, according to an old family recipe. 


Szigeti.—Szigeti, the violinist, played a few weeks 
ago at a concert in Brussels, at which the King and 
Queen of the Belgians were: present. At the close the 
young violinist was warmly congratulated by both King 
and Queen, the latter especially taking a great interest 
in him because she is herself a fine musician and a vio- 
lin player of no mean ability. By special request Szi- 
geti had the honor of playing for the Queen in her pri- 
vate apartments. at the palace on the following day. 


Elman—‘“I never have to study a new work at all,” 
said Mischa Elman, the violinist, recently when some 
one asked him if it was difficult for him to master a 
new composition. “I am never conscious of having 
committed anything to memory. I never try to, in 
fact. When there is a new concerto to be learned, I 
play it over many times with my accompanist. After 
the third or fourth time I say, ‘Now I will try it with- 
out the notes.’ And usually I know it—not always, but 
usually. There is no conscious mental process at all; it 
just comes to me.” 


Destinn—The family name of Emmy Destinn, of the 
Metropolitan Opera, is Kitel. Her stage name was 
adopted from that of her teacher, who was Mme. Des- 
tinn Loewe. 


Clément—Edmund Clément, the tenor, is a personal 
friend of the composer, Massenet, and the latter has 
asked him to create the leading rdéle in his new opera, 
“Thérése,” in Paris in April. 

Puccini—Like most celebrities, Puccini has been up 
against the autograph fiend. Once he was seriously 
injured in an automobile smash-up on the Riviera. In 
his convalescence a newspaper man remarked to him: 
“How it would pain the millions of Italians who burn 
with affection for you if they knew how badly you 
were hurt.” At which Puccini observed with a grin: 
“I wish they did know. Then they would bother me 
less with requests for my autograph.” 
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TELLS LONDON WHY HE’LL SUCCEED 








Hammerstein Says He Has Confidence in the Existing Musical 
Culture of the City and in His Own Ability to Make It 
Respond to His Ideas of How an Opera House Should Be Run 








T must seem more than curious to most 

people that Mr. Hammerstein snould 
venture on so perilous a course as building 
an opera house in London and producing 
grand opera on the most elaborate scale 
when so many attempts to produce opera 
here prove a failure financially. That idea 
caused a representative of The Sketch of 
London to ask Mr. Hammerstein, on the 
eve of his departure for New York, why he 
was doing it. 

“Wasn’t I successful in New York?” said 
the great impresario, with an illuminating 











Oscar Hammerstein Composing 


light in his eye. “Why should I not be 
equally successful in London? I know, of 
course, that whoever undertakes to give 
grand opera has more difficulties to contend 
with than the theatrical manager He must 
have a house of modern construction; 
many opera houses are obsolete in that re- 


spect; they were built for the wealthy—not 
enough room for the middle classes and 
even the poor. The modern impresario 


must be a man of boundless confidence in 


cally and scenically befitting their nature, 
irrespective of cost. Grand opera must be 
grand in every respect and every detail. 
{he public is not slow to recognize it. It 
may be a small public at the beginning, but 
it grows, and while, as a commercial un- 
dertaking, the results may not equal those 
in the sphere of ‘business,’ the admiration 
of a population is the priceless reward. 
Make an opera house an institution, not a 
shop. 

“I do not pose as a musical Messiah or 
would-be educator. I have confidence in 
the existing musical culture of the people 
of this city in every sphere, and therefore 
I am carrying out the gigantic task unaided, 
financially or otherwise. The very fact 
that I am not calling my house the Ham- 
merstein Opera House, but the London Op- 
era House, illustrates more forcibly than 
anything else the confidence I have in the 
advanced musical attainment of London’s 
population. If I fail it will be nobody’s 
fault but my own.” 

In the whole history of the world’s opera, 
continues The Sketch, Hammerstein is 
probably the only man who has ever owned 
his own opera house and carried it on with- 
out any subvention or pecuniary aid from 
any one. He was the first man to introduce 
modern French music into the United 
States, for he was the first to produce such 
operas as “Thais,” “Louise,” “Pelléas et Me- 


lisande,” “Le Jongleur de Notre Dame,” 
“Sapho,” “Hérodiade,” “Samson et Dali- 
la”” “La Navarraise’” and many other 


works of the first importance. These had 
never been done outside France until he 
staged them. As a tribute to the services 
he thus rendered to French music the Gov- 
ernment of France bestowed on him the 
coveted Cross of the Legion of Honor. 





A Peculiarity of Critics 
{H. T, Finck in New York Evening Post.] 


Musical critics have a funny way of 
fancying that concerts are given for them. 
A good many of them, to be sure, are given 
for the sake of press notices. But those 
are the minor concerts, which do not count. 
The important concerts are given for the 
public, and among those who constitute the 
public there are few who attend concerts 
as frequently as the critics do; conse- 
quently, when these scribes complain that 
certain works, like Dvyorak’s “New World” 














“I do not pose as a musical Messiah or would-be educator—I have confidence in the 
existing musical culture of the people.” 


his own abilities. He must select artists 
that he considers great, whether they eman- 
ate from the musical atmosphere of the 
Rathskeller or the front ranks of a court 
opera house. 

“It is the impresario who must discern 
the value of a voice and the value and 
worth of the operas he intends to present 
to his audiences: reliance upon the judg- 
ment of others may mean failure. He must 
give each one of his operas a setting musi- 


symphony or _ Tschaikowsky’s “Pathe- 
tique,” or the “Tannhauser” overture, or 
Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” suite, are hackneyed 
and should be shelved, they speak for 
themselves, ignoring the fact that to many 


thousands these masterworks are actually 
novelties, heard with thrills of delight, 
while many other thousands have heard 


them only once or twice. It is in the case 
of Wagner concerts that the critics most 
frequently exhibit their macrocephalic 








The purchase of a Steinway Piano 
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egotism and lack of common sense. “In 
a city like New York,” they exclaim 
pompously, “where the Wagner operas are 
regularly given at the Metropolitan, it is 
absurd and inartistic to play excerpts from 


them.” They forget that not everybody 
has ten dollars’ worth of free tickets for 
every operatic performance, as they have, 


and that many thousands cannot afford to 
pay opera prices at all. 





Opera Directors Want Bispham 


Owing to the press of his concert en- 
gagements David Bispham has been com- 
pelled to decline several very flattering of- 
fers for operatic appearances. He was 
urged by Director Andreas Dippel to take 
part in the performance of Victor Her- 
bert’s new opera “Natoma,” the fact that the 
work is to be given in English having 
pointed to Mr. Bispham as the singer espe- 
cially equipped for the cast. Henry Rus- 
sell of the Boston company made an effort 
to secure Mr. Bispham for the performance 
of various Italian and French operas to 
be sung in Italian, while Victor Maurel 
was particularly desirous of securing his 
services for the various operas which it is 
said he will put on in English. 

Mr. Bispham’s concert season is proving 
quite the most active of his career, and he 
was reluctantly compelled to decline the 
operatic opportunities offered him. 





Growth of MacDowell Chorus 


A feature of special interest at the recent 
Philharmonic concerts in New York was 
the début of the enlarged MacDowell 
Chorus, of which Kurt Schindler is the 
conductor. The present organization is an 
outgrowth of the choir of fifty women’s 
voices that did such efficient work with the 
Philharmonic last year, and is now a 
mixed chorus of 200 members, the aim of 
which is to fill the need in New York of 
a large and adequately trained chorus de- 
voted to secular work and available for 
performance in connection with any of our 
several excellent orchestras. The rapid 


growth of the chorus during the last year 
has been impelled by the demands upon its 
services, and is also due to the talent and 
ability of its conductor. Mr. Schindler was 
conductor of opera before coming to this 
country, and his work during his first years 
in America as assistant conductor at the 
Metropolitan Opera House has given him 
wide experience as a leader, while his 
studies in the field ef musical research have 
filled the library of the MacDowell Chorus 
with rare and interesting compositions, 
many of them new to this country. The 
organization is incorporated with a board 
of twenty-three directors and rehearsals 
are held weekly at the chorus rooms. 





Evan Williams Delights Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, Jan. 30.—A “popular” con- 
cert of originality and attractiveness was 
presented in Immanuel Presbyterian Church 
on Saturday evening last by H. Evan Wil- 
liams, tenor, of whom Milwaukee always 
makes a favorite; Pearl Brice, violinist, 
and Winogene Hewitt, organist and accom- 
panist. Outside of Mr. Williams's efforts 
one of the principal numbers was the ren- 


dition of “Méditation Religieuse,” from 
Massenet’s “Thais,” by Miss Brice, with 
orgal. accompaniment by Miss Hewitt. Crit- 


ics compared her work in this instance with 
that of Felix Kramer, virtuoso of the Chi- 
cago Grand Opera Company’s orchestra 
under Campanini. Enthusiasm for Mr. 
Williams’s magnificent singing was un- 
bounded. M. N.S 





The executive committee of the Exposi- 
tion in Turin is negotiating with Mascagni 
for his services as conductor of eight per- 
formances of his new opera , “Ysobel,” at 
the inauguration of the Exposition. 





According to a cable message to New 
York from Rome an American soprano 
named Anivo Rio Augusteum made her dé- 
but in that city on January 26 and was 
“warmly welcomed by a critical audience.” 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL 


AND INSTRUMENTAL 





“Tl RIFTING,’* op. 67, one of five recent 

pieces for the piano by Rudolf 
Friml, is a worthy piece of writing. The 
composer has a melodic vein which is far 
from mediocre and the workmanship of the 
composition is of a high order. The middle 
section is full of beautiful coloring and 
shows a Dvorakian influence. It is not un- 
duly difficult, on the whole, and will be re- 
ceived with delight by capable amateurs as 
well as by the profession. 

“Légende,’"+ op. 66, is another of Mr. 
Friml’s recent compositions. It is a splen- 
did bit of music, rich in melodw and har- 
mony, with original touches here and there, 
that delight the ear by their piquancy. It 
is in three-part song-form, the contrast 
movement being a “piu allegro” as set off 
against the opening “moderato” and it is 
well constructed throughout. It has what 
the Germans call “schwung,” which gives 
it a peculiar rhythmic charm. 





To Alma Gluck, tue charming young so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
has been dedicated the most recent vocal 
composition of Bruno Huhn. It is entitled 

‘The Fountain”? and is a setting of James 
Russell Lowell’s poem of that name. Mr. 
Huhn’s composition should be an effective 
number when interpreted by such an artist 
as Mme. Gluck. It has the charm of suave 
and easy-flowing, if scarcely very novel, 
melody. This melody, by the way, is con- 
fined exclusively to the vocal part. The 
accompaniment consists almost entirely of 
a simple arpeggio figure, which becomes ‘a 
trifle monotonous in its regularity. The 
vocal intervals make no serious demands 
on the singer. 


From the press of Breitkopf & Hartel 
comes an “Album of Nine Songs,”’$ by 
Clara A. Korn, containing some praise- 
worthy vocal writing. There are poems of 
Tennyson, Lowell, Whittier, Hemans and 
others and the composer has shown great 
variety in her treatment of the different 
moods. In serious vein is an excellent set- 
ting of Tennyson’s “Thy voice is heard 
through rolling drums,” which is a splendid 
example of dramatic writing. “Ah! Cease 
those fruitless tears restrain!” is another 
song in good style, with a decidedly minor 


color. In lighter vein are “The Miller's 
Daughter,” “The Brook” and “My Fair 
One.” The composer has an _ interesting 


harmonic scheme, which, though not un- 
conventional, has spots of originality in it; 
the work is excellently prepared, a very 


~ *Drirtinc, op. 67, for the Piano, m agee 
New ork. 


Friml. Published by G. Schirmer, 
By Rudolf 


Price, $1. 
New York. 





+LEGENDE, op. 66, for the Piano. 
Friml. Published by G. Schirmer, 
Price, $0.75. 


t*The Fountain.” By Bruno Huhn. Price, 50 


cents. Published iy Arthur P. Schmidt. 

§8An Atpum oF NINE SONGs. By Clara A. 
Korn. Published by Breitkopf & MHirtel, New 
York. Price $1. 


attractive edition, well engraved and 


printed. 





Two songs of very musical quality, by 
Alexander Russell, have recently appeared 
—‘Sunset,”* the Poem by Sidney Lanier, 
and “My Heaven,’* text by Harry S. Lee. 
Mr. Russell has given a richly colored set- 
ting to the beautiful poem of Lanier. Al- 
though not without Wagnerian reminis- 
cences it has qualities of individuality and 
is in the style of modern German songs. 
Its melodic quality is pronounced and there 
is some nice management of counter-themes 
between the voice and piano. Although 
chromatic in its harmonic plan and striking 
in modulatory effects it holds well to the 
sense Of the key. It is a richly emotional 
song and will find favor with many singers. 
“My Heaven,” while similar in feeling to 
the other, and equally melodious, goes 
somewhat further in harmonic freedom, 
deriving some of its effects from the har- 
monic scheme invented by the French. It 
is, however, in the main, Teuton‘c in feel- 
ing. It is passionate in its climaxes and 
outbursts and gives a splendid chance for 
powerful emotional vocal effects. Some of 
the harmonies are very ingenious and the 
accompaniment is well managed for so- 
norous sound effects. This song is also 
| kely to find favor with singers. The com- 
poser will gain power by avoidance of too 
great an insistence on languorous sweetness 
oe effect. Both songs are published in two 
ceys. 





Three ‘songs by Dorothy Gandy have 
been published by the Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany. They are entitled “Hidden,” “When” 
and “With Autumn Leaves,’+ the second 
being the best of the three. None of these 
songs, however, reveal the possession of a 
high degree of inspiration, musicianship or 
poet'c imagination on the part of the com- 
poser, and while containing a few moments 
of mild interest are scarcely likely to find 
their way into the répertoire of the average 
concert singer. 

The house of Oliver Ditson has just pub- 
lished some new “Solos for Banjo”’t in C 
notation. They are “Whispers” by Fred- 
erick M. Dean, “Boatman’s Dance” by D. 
S. Godfrey, “Aunt Dinah’s March” by R. 
Gruenwald, “The Harvest Moon” by J. H. 
Rayder, and “Ole Virginnv Days” by ‘1. H. 
Rollinson. They are arranged by Geo. L. 
Lansing, and are written on two staves, 
with the second banjo part in score. The 
edition is attractive, being well printed and 





engraved and with the fingering marked 
throughout. 
*Two Sones, “Sunset”? and “My Heaven,” by 


Published by thé John Church 
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Alexander Russell. 
Company, Cincinnati. 
tTuHREE Sones, by Dorothy Gandy. 
by the Oliver Ditson Company. 
tSoLtos ror Banyo. Arr. by Geo. L. 
Published by Oliver Co., 
Price, 50 cents each. 
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Maine Recital by Organist Loud 


Boston, Jan. 25.—John Hermann Loud, 
the concert organist, played the following 
excellent program in the Baptist Church of 
Sanford, Me., this evening; Sonata, op. 
42, in D minor, Guilmant; Romanza from 
Sonata da Camera, A. L. Peace; Allegretto 
Grazioso, Hollins; Prelude and Fugue in 
A minor, Bach; Scherzo in B flat, Hoyte; 
Improvisation; Nocturne, op. 142, No. 1, 
Faulkes; Allegro con Moto (sonata in A 
minor), Whiting. Mr. Loud has been en- 
gaged to g.ve a recital under the auspices 
of the New England Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Guild of Organists in Eliot Church, 
Newton, Mass., February 16. He has other 
important engagements for the balance of 
the season in addition to his regular series 
of organ recitals. Dr dn be 





Russian Dancers Repeat in Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, Jan. 28.—Milwaukee gave 
the famous Russian dancers, Pavlowa and 
Mordkin, another rousing welcome on the 
occasion of their second appearance in this 
city last night. Their “ocular opera” was 
repeated in the Alhambra Theater and was 
under the local direction of Mrs. Clara 
Bowen Shepard. The initial visit of the 
organization, although marked by an attend- 
ance that outstripped anything ever given 
in Milwaukee, excepting grand opera itself, 
caused no greater stir than last night’s per- 
formance. Every available seat in the big 


theater, the largest in Milwaukee, was taken 
and another triumph was written in bright 
letters on the record of the most famous 
dancers of their day. M. N. S. 





Clifford’ Cairns the Soloist with Many 
Choral Societies 


Clifford Cairns, basso, who has been ap- 
pearing with success with many of the 
largest choral societies and clubs of the 
East, made his latest appearance at Lan- 
caster, Pa., where he was heard to good 
advantage and was regarded as one of the 
most accomplished soloists who had _ vis- 
ited that citv. Mr. Cairns sings next month 
again with the Handel and Haydn Society 
of Boston and with the Philadelphia Ora- 
orio Society in April. In tne Spring he will 
be heard in several of the large cities of 
the West in oratorio and recitals. 





Reception to Stillman-Kelley 


and Mrs. 
given by 
on Tuesday 
program of Mr. 


A reception in honor of Mr. 
Edgar Stillman-Kelley was 
Western College, Oxford, O.., 
evening, January 17. A 
Kelley’s works was given, including the 
quintet for piano and strings, op. 20. Mr. 
Kelley holds a fellowship at Western Col- 


lege, requiring certain lectures of him and 
provid:ing him with the opportunity for 
composition. He has already completed 


some new works since his residence at Ox- 
ford. 
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MACBURNEY BACK FROM 
TRIUMPHS ON COAST 


Baritone Returns to His Chicago Studio 
After Having Been Lionized in 
California Cities 


Cuicaco, Jan. 28.—Thomas N. MacBur- 
ney, the baritone and educator who re- 
turned to his home in this city after several 
years’ absence abroad, during which he was 
associated with King Clark in Paris, has 
built up an enviable reputat‘on as a teacher 
and ministers to a large clientéle. Although 
his teaching time has been so fully taken 
up that he has enlisted a number of his 
pupils as associates, he has managed to 
steal enough time to keep in practice and 
from time to time gives recitals. He has 
been spending a month in Californ‘a, where 
he has given a number of successful con- 
certs and been entertained at the leading 
clubs of Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
In Los Angeles and vicinity he has sung 
before more than 8,000 persons in a pro- 
fess‘onal capacity. 

His first recital was given December 28 
at Hollvwood, a suburb of Los Angeles, 
where reside his sister, well known for her 
poetic talent, and his brotner, famed as a 
pa‘nter. On December 31 he was enter- 
tained as guest of honor at the High Jinks 
of the Gamut Club of Los Angeles and on 
January 12 gave his leading recital in the 
Simpson Auditorium, under the direction 
of Mr. Behymer. His program on that oc- 
casion was a remarkable exposition of song 
as may be judged: 

“Tu Seconda i voti Miei” (1787), Branchi; 
“Come Raggio di Sol” (1695), Caldara; ‘“‘Where- 
e’er You Walk” (Semele), Handel; ‘Licht,’ 
Sinding; ‘‘Nachtiges Wanderer,” Kaun; “Am 
Waldbach,” Kaun; “Uber ein Stundleiu,” Wein- 
gartner; “Unter Sternen,’ Weingartner; “L’invi 
tation au Voyage,” Duparc; “Mandoline,” De- 
bussy; “Contemplation,” Widor; “La Cloche,” 
Saint-Saéns; “Stances,” (Lakmé), Delibes; ‘‘Elea- 
nore,” Mallinson; “Invictus,” Huhn; “Spirit 
Tlower,” Campbell-Tipton; “Sad Memories,” 
(written for Mr. MacBurney), and “June” (from 


manuscript), Lullu Downing: “The Lark Now 
Leaves His Watr’y Nest,” Parker. 


Mr. MacBurney was the guest of Mme. 
Gerville-Réache and her husband, Dr. Ram- 
baud, at the Dominant Club. On the 16th 
he was entertained by E. Standard Thomas 
at Berkeley, Cal. In San Francisco, after a 
reception on January 17, in which he was 
guest at the Sequoia Club, he presented a 
full program. On January 20 he made his 
last appearance before the Pacific Musical 
Society in the largest theater in the city 
He returned to his studio here last Mon- 
day. Ca oe 





May Scheider’s Success in Opera in 
Germany 
[From the Musical World.] 


May Scheider is a New York girl who 
has just been selected for one of the most 
important places in opera in Germany. She 
will after the present season be the first 
colorature soprano at the Grand Ducal 
Opera House in Karlsruhe. This is one 








BERLIN’S MUSICAL SITUATION, AT A GLANCE 








Pardon me, sir; | am a stranger here—will you kindly direct me to some se- 
cluded spot where there is no concert this evening ?—Jugend; 





of the foremost opera houses in Germany. 


Berlin, Dresden, Munich and Karlsruhe 
count as the first four in the country. 
The engagement is a great honor to this 
American girl. It was under the direction 
of Felix Mottl that the theater gained its 
greatest importance from a musical point 
of view. As an evidence of the class of 
artists who appear there it is only neces- 
sary to understand that Herman Jadlowker 
came from the theater to the Metropolitan 
Opera House. Miss Scheider, who had 
sung as an amateur, never had an idea of 
mak ng professional use of her gifts until 
after the death of her father. Then she 
sang for Mme. Sembrich, who immediately 
gave her a letter to her old teacher, Gio- 
vanni Lamperti, in Berlin. Thus it hap- 
pened that Miss Scheider was one of the 
very last pupils of the great Italian teacher 
who died a year-ago. Sne was engaged in 


Zurich for three years. There she ac- 
quired a répertoire of twenty-five operas. 
and she will this season add Nedda and 


Mimi to it. 





Margaret Gorham, Pianist, in Concert 


J0sTON, Jan. 30.—Margaret Gorham, the 
pianist, took part in a concert in Lawrence, 
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Mass., last week Friday, playing solos and 
as a member of a trio. The program in- 
cluded the Rubinstein Trio, op. 52, and the 
trio, op. 42, of Gade. Solos were given by 
Marie Sundelius, soprano, and selections by 
Bruce Wallace, reader. Miss Gorham was 
the pianist at a recital by vocal pupils of 





Bertha W. Swift, in Chickering Hall, 
Thursday evening, January 12. D. L.L. 
Socialist Milwaukee’s Municipal Con- 


certs to Be Continued 


MILWAUKEE, Jan. 30.—Although a deficit 
of $1,000 or more exists in the fund set 
aside by the Socialist city administration for 
popular concerts, an arrangement has been 
made to continue these enjoyable entertain- 
ments for sixteen weeks. The Auditorium 
board has undertaken to carry on the work 
in the hope that the attendance in the future 
will be sufficient to wipe out the deficit. 
The concerts are given every Sunday after- 
noon in the main hall of the Auditorium 
and the admission is ten cents. The Chris- 
topher Bach Symphony Orchestra, assisted 
by one or two soloists, gives the concerts. 
The following is a good example of the 
programs preserted : 

Grand Military March, “Pomp and Circum 
stance,”” Elgar; Awakening of the Lion—Caprice 
Heroique, Kontsky; Gavotte—‘Violetto,” Theo- 
dore Kelbe; Introduction to Hansel und Gretel,” 
Humperdinck; Male Choruses—(a) “Haiden Roes 
lein,”” Folksong a Capella, Werner; (b) “Land 
kennung”’ (with orchestra accompaniment), Grieg; 


Incidental Baritone Solo by Rudoloh Schmidt, 
Mannerchor der  Gesellschaft—Eintracht, Mil 


waukee Sangerbund, Mannerchor-Zitherverein 
Milwaukee, Ernst Renz, Director; Overture, 
“Rienzi,” Wagner; Three Songs for Baritone, 


Beethoven; (a) 
“Die Ehre Gottes in det 
Macht und _ Vorsehung,”’ 
ee F 


‘Die Liebe des Nachsten,”’ (b) 
i Natur,” (c) “Gottes 
Arthur Heinemann, 


Meyer, piano. “Harpsounds,” Jung 
mann; Selection, “‘Three Twins,” Hoschna; ‘Star 
Spangled Banner.” 

M. N. S. 


Dorothy Temple Under Mrs. E. M. S. 
Fite’s Management 


Dorothy Temple, soprano, who has re- 
cently returned from Rome as a “Distin- 


guished Academician Royal Philharmonic 
Academy of Rome,” has placed herselt 
under the direction of Mrs. E. M. S. Fite, 


of Carnegie Hall, for oratorio, concert and 
recital work. Miss Temple has been in this 
country but a short time, but already she 
has created a demand for her services 
through recent appearances in New York, 
Maine and New Hampshire, and at private 
musicales in New York City. The last one 
of these at which she appeared was at the 
residence of Mrs. A. Blair Thaw. 





A Beethoven Chamber Music Festival will 
be held in Bonn under the auspices of the 
Beethoven House Society on May 21-25. 





CONCERTS OF MANY 
KINDS IN TOLEDO 


Local, Damrosch and Boston Symphony 
Orchestras on Schedule—Fine Fes- 
tival Program in Preparation 


Totepo, O., Jan. 30—Kathryn Buck is 
sponsor for some splendid concerts here 
this Winter. Melba was here in Novem- 
ber and on February t Miss Buck brings 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. The 
Russian Symphony and Nordica are others 
on her list. 

The Toledo Symphony Orchestra, Ar- 
thur Kortheuer director, gave a_ concert 
last Sunday afternoon at the Zenobia with 
Mrs. Eugeria Baldwin Riggle as_ soloist 

Louise Love, pianist, played at the Col- 
lingwood Monday night before a fair-sized 
audience and was well received. 

The Valentine Theater was packed when 
the New York Symphony Orchestra, Wal- 
ter Damrosch conductor, gave his second 
annual concert. The orchestra came here 
under auspices of the Eurydice Club. 

The Columbia School of Music gave a 


musical soirée for the Young Women’s 


Christian Association in their auditorium 
last Monday evening. The first part of 
the program was made up of vocal and 


piano numbers by the pupils and Part II 
was “Flora’s Holiday,” a song cycle for 
four solo voices made up of old English 
melodies, by H. Lane Wilson. The sing- 
ers were Herbert Davies, baritone; Mrs. 
Beatrice Byers Taggart, contralto; Mae 
Rydman, soprano, and J. W. Weist, tenor. 
Thomas Rubee Wilson, pianist, and his 
pupil, Florence Sullivan, played the second 
movement of the Grieg concerto. 

Theodore Ecker, who for the last thir- 
teen years kas been organist at the First 
Presbyterian Church, has taken the posi- 
tion of organist at the Ashland Avenue 
Baptist Church. 

The Toledo May Festival chorus, under 


the direction of Arthur Kortheuer, will 
prepare a fine program of miscellaneous 
choruses, among which will be a Wag- 


nerian accompaniment. The Toledo Sym- 
phony Orchestra and twenty-four soloists 
will assist in making this the most pre- 
tentious of the local May festivals. 

Mrs. Sophia Tonesmyer Rideout was the 
soloist for the Educational Club this week, 
giving as her numbers “The Harp” and 
“March Grotesque,” by Sinding, and 
Kortheuer’s Polonaise in E Major. The 
warm applause which greeted her rendi- 


tion of these numbers showed the high 
esteem in which this talented pianist is 
held. The composition by her teacher, Mr. 


Kortheuer, was especially well received. 
Herbert Davies, baritone, gave a recital 
before his class Thursday evening at the 
Columbia School of Music. Mr. Davies 
told some interesting things illustrating 
his work. His program consisted of Ger- 
man lieder, ballads, oratorio and opera 
arias. Blanche Ravenscroft was the ac- 
companist. . Ee. Os 





The proposed tour of Italy for the Con- 
certgebouw Urchestra of Amsterdam, con- 
ducted by Wilhelm Mengelberg, has been 
abandoned owing to the unwillingness of 
Italian managers to guarantee it $1,000 a 
n ght for ten concerts. 





Eva von der Osten, one of the pillars of 
the Dresden Court Opera has been engaged 
for the Vienna Court Opera from 1912 on. 
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THE world knows much about Richard 

Strauss in the concert hall and the 
opera house. But it knows very little about 
him in his own home, and this for the 
simple reason that Strauss does not allow 
it to extend its acquaintance to that point. 
One hears few statements concerning the 
man and his art from his own lips, and 
such matters as do occasionally find their 
way into.the newspapers are likely to v2 
distorted and garbled third or fourth-haad 
versions. The composer of “Salomé” and 
“Elektra” does his best to elude inter- 
viewers, and it seems that it must take a 
much enduring one to entrap him effect- 
ually. 

But last Summer certain highly irterest- 
ing facts were unearthed ‘about the com- 
poser by the American composer and pian- 
ist, Ward Stephens, who has recorded them 
in an exceptionally engrossing and splen- 
didly written article in the February num- 
ber of the Pictorial Review. Mr. Stephens 
is an admirer of >trauss, and while he is 
inclined to believe that “his phenomenal 
technic of composition “is his worst en- 
emy” he is of the belief that ten or twenty 
years from now will find the composer’s 
work accepted by the world even as Wag- 
ner’s. He believes Strauss a great man for 
the verv reason that the world is fighting 
over him, a condition whicn never exists 
“unless a man is made of first-class stuff.” 

When Mr. Stephens reached Garmisch, 
a picturesque Bavarian village, he imme- 
diately put himself into communication with 
Strauss, who made an appointment for the 
interview. . 

“A few minutes after nine the following 
morning,” writes Mr. Stephens, “with my 
camera under my arm, I started for my 
man, and after a brisk fifteen minutes’ walk 
I came to the very end of the town—and 
Dr. Strauss’s house is to all appearances 
the end of the town. His house was a sur- 
prise to me; the change in architecture was 
startling. I had been walking through 
streets with little two-storied houses, grace- 
ful balconies and picturesque overhanging 
roofs and enjoying a decidedly foreign at- 
mosphere, when I was suddenly confronted 
with a house, grounds and fence which 
might have been put together in America, 
grounds and all, and shipped to Garmisch 
and planted there. 

“At the appointed time I was there ‘wait- 
ing at the gate.’ In the post, at the left 
of the gate, was a speaking tube and a brass 
sign which tells you to ring the bell and 
then you put your ear to the tube. If you 
‘make good’ with the party at the other end 
of the tube you are told that the gate is 
unlocked. Another sign tells you how to 
open it and to be sure to close it after you, 
all of which makes you feel that Herr 
Strauss must be a very particular man. 

“The house is about sixty yards from the 
gate and half way up the walk I met a very 
tall boy with an enormous head, great big 
dark brown eyes, black hair and a fine com- 
plexion, quite the handsomest face and head 
I have ever seen on a boy. He looked at 
me with a peculiar look of inquiry 11 his 
eyes, as any tame animal might look at a 
stranger. 

“That boy’s face haunted me for days 
He was the thirteen-year-old son of Dr. 
Strauss. 

*A woman, none other than Mrs. Strauss 
herself, as I afterward learned, dressed in 
Tyrolean costume, escorted me around to 
the rear of the house and there 1 saw the 
man I had come so far to see, the most 
talked-of musician in the world to-day, 
seated at a table on a veranda (entirely 
enclosed in glass), writing the orchestral 
score of his new opera the ‘Rosenkavalier.’ 
After an exchange of greeting he said: 

“*You see I am very busy and our visit 
will have to be very short, what can I do 
for you?’ ; 

“The look in his eyes, his manner of 
speech and attitude impressed me at once 
with frankness, simplicity, directness, en- 
ergy and dignity. I assured him that I 
would not take up much of his valuable 
time, but would like to have him tell me a 
few things about himself and his work. 

“*Well,’ he said, ‘what is it you wish to 
know? Go right on and talk, for I can 
write this score and talk as well,’ and for 
a while he did. 

“Strauss is a very difficult man to engage 
in conversation and it was a little difficult 
to know just how to get him started, espe- 


cially with his head full of an orchestral 
score for an opera. 

““Do you feel, Herr Doctor, that you 
have given to the world your best work or 
may we look for greater things?’ 

“This seemed to amuse him. 

“*Why should I feel that way about it? 
Why, I am only forty-six now and have 
hardly begun my life’s work. In fact, it is 
only when a man is free from any thought 
of money matters that he can give all of 
himself to his art and as I said before that 
is what I hope to do very soon.’ 

“‘It is very evident that you do not be- 
lieve that. poverty is a good thing for the 
artist born?’ 

“*I do not; it frequently crushes the best 
in aman. Worry alone is enough to kill a 
sensitive man and all thoroughly artistic 
natures are sensitive.’ 

“Now I had heard that Strauss was not 
very indulgent with the struggling com- 
poser ; in fact, that he refused to even look 
at manuscript sent to him for inspection. 
He denied that by saying: 

“*A great many manuscripts are sent to 
me and if I were to give a careful analysis 
of each one I would have no time left for 
composing. I do glance through the larger 
works, and if any real merit shows itself I 
look through it carefully and return it with 
a letter, often making suggestions. More 
than this,’ he went on to say, ‘could not be 
expected of me, as I am not a proof-reader 
for others.’ 

“*You Americans are very clever, you 
are great moneymakers, you buy the best 
of everything, you buy the best orchestras, 
you buy the best artists, you buy the best 
musical works, you build beautiful opera 
houses and halls for musical entertainments, 
and with such opportunities of absorbing 
good music America should give birth to 
great talent.’ 

“You will observe that he was not giving 
us any credit for what we have to-day. 

“Now every composer has his own ideas 
as to which of his compositions is the best. 
I naturally wanted to know which ‘song’ 
Strauss considered his best piece of writing 
and like most composers he named one of 
the unpopular ones—‘Das Lied des Stein- 
kiopfers,’ composed in 1902. 

“You must have received large, royalties 
for your popular song, ‘Traum durch die 
Dammerung,’ I remarked. 

““On the contrary, I sold it for thirty 
shillings, but the publishers made four hun- 
dred pounds out of it the first year. How- 
ever, I fared a little better with my ‘Do- 
mestic Symphony,’ for which I was paid 
seventeen hundred and fifty pounds, nearly 
nine thousand dollars of your American 
money.” 

Dr. —trauss’s regard for his family and 
home life is shown in Mr. Stephen’s ac- 
count of how his wife and son joined them 
during the conversation. 

“His voice changed to one of great tend- 
erness when he spoke to his wife and son 
and I saw at once that the man was very 
happy in his domestic life. He became 
even pleasanter with me and called my at- 
tention to the various plants and flowers 
about the place. He was just like a pleased 
boy. Strauss is a typical Bavarian and 
loves Munich and quite shares the opinion 
of others who have said ‘Berlin would be 
beautiful if there were not so many Prus- 
sians in it.’ 

“You could easilv think that this man 
had accumulated a fortune to judge by the 
beautiful house and grounds he had built 
for himself in Garmisch. He undoubtedly 
has earned a fortune by his writing, but he 
has always been surrounded with luxury 
and has never known what it is to be poor. 
He loves the society of highly cultured 
people and does not care to waste any time 
on others. Dr. Strauss is a very serious 
man. He takes the world seriously. also 
himself and his work. I cannot imagine 
him being companionable for any length of 
time with one of small intellect and he can 
be very sarcastic with the common enthu- 
siast and idol worshipper.” 





Many of the German cities want to hear 
Caruso next Autumn. Hanover is one of 
the few which he has promised, provision- 
ally, to visit. 





After the London production of “The 
Girl of the Golden West” in June the new 
Puccini opera will be sung in Rome, Brescia 
and Budapest. 
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IS NEW YORK HALLMARK OF SUCCESS NECESSARY TO AMERICAN MUSICIANS ? 





BY ARTHUR L. JUDSON 


‘*\Y/ HOM the Gods would destroy they 

first make mad.” I may be warped 
in my judgment (one is, after attending a 
long series of débutant recitals in Mendels- 
sohn Hall), but if the foregoing quotation 
applies to any class of musicians it is to 
that of the young and aspiring artist who 
feels that if he can once give a New york 
recital, and conquer the critics, his fame 
and fortune are secure. 

Somewhere in the West or South fond 
parents or doting relatives and friends dis- 
cover that a favorite child has musical 
talent. Straightway they begin to plan for 
the future, never dreaming that the child 
is not the only talented one in the world 
or that there is such a thing as competition. 
Money is raised to send the young girl or 
boy to New York, or Boston, and then to 
Europe, by what superhuman efforts and 
sacrifices Heaven only knows. Then, fed 
by the flattery of parasitical teachers, the 
making of one more failure proceeds apace. 
Not that there is no hope of any of these 
children becoming famous, for there is.al- 
ways a certain percentage who succeed, 
but that the matter is never looked upon 
sanely, the chances of success and failure 
are never sufficiently weighed, and only a 
roseate future is considered. 

After the student days are over there re- 
mains but one thing: Gladys, or Arthur, or 
whoever it may be, must play in New York. 
And to the admiring friends or relatives, 
moss-grown in their conceit, it follows, as 
a matter of course, that the critics will fall 
on their knees and do homage to the genius 
of the century. Accordingly, the house or 
farm is encumbered with another mortgage, 
a hall is engaged, tickets are sent to the 
critics, newspaper advertising taken and the 
sale of seats eagerly. awaited. 

Alas! The expected sale never occurs 
and the manager is forced to send out in 
free tickets the entire seating capacity of 
the house, sometimes more, to get even a 
fair audience. And the audience! It con- 
sists of students who go to see what a fel- 
low pupil can do and to compare them- 
selves favorably with the unfortunate per- 
former; a few friends, for the young artist 
is usually from some far away city; and a 
few managerial hangers-on who come to 
the recital for the same purpose that some 
people go to a funeral—not that-they are 
friends, but that they want to gloat over 
the corpse. This the youthful pertormer 
and his or her friends may realize at last, 
but they console themselves with the delu- 
sion that the critics will attend and that 
the world will, the next morning, hail a 
new constellation in the musical world. 

Again alas! The critics are there, or 
some of them, simply because an advertise 
ment has been taken in their papers and 
they have been ordered to attend. The 
artist steps on the stage and begins to play 
but at the end of the first movement of a 
concerto, or piece, she observes, to her in- 
tense mortification, that these busy gentle- 
men rise hastily, seize their coats and hats 
and tip-toe out. They have shown their 
respect to the corpse and it but remains 
to eulogize. 

At the end of the recital the enthusiastic 
friends and a few immature students press 
forward and tell the aspirant that she is a 
genius, and she goes to her hotel with a 
firm conviction that her future is only a 
matter of how many concerts, at exorbitant 
prices, she will consent to play. But, to 
her surprise and consternation, the papers 
next morning fail to make any notice, some 
of them merely say she played such and 
such works and others, strangely insensible 
to the sensitiveness of youth. treat her as 
a mature artist and eternally damn her per 
formance. Trv as they will, the artist’s 
friends cannot efface the effect of that first 
disastrous appearance, and the child goes 
home heart-broken or sullen, feeling that 


the world is unjust and that the chance 
of success is gone forever. 

The whole mistake is made when so 
much weight is attached to the criticisms 
of the New York papers. In New York 
they have influence, it is true, but through- 
out the country at large one can succeed 
or fail without New York and the New 
York papers being any the wiser. I know 
a young singer who began to manage her- 
self and took engagements at any price she 
could get, some five years ago. Since then 
she has gradually made good and she is 
now getting from $250 to $400 a perform- 
ance. She never made a New York début, 
and sang in New York only after she was 
a Western success. Thus she made. sure 


that she was ready before risking criticism, 
and it made no difference, anyhow, be- 
cause her position was already secure. kur- 
ther, she did not spend from $200 to $400 
for a recital, but received as much for her 
first appearance. 

Young artists who are anxious to make 
a success in their chosen field will be wise 
to take this example to heart and do like- 
wise. The only trouble will be to convince 
fond parents and friends that success can 
come from outside of New York, and that 
New York criticisms are not necessary. 
America is a big country, and there is 
room for success that is of the right kind, 
even if it does not bear the stamp of the 
metropolis. 
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Luisa Villani, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, on Her Way from 
Mexico to New York 


Luisa Villani, 
voungest 


who is one ot this sea- 
members of the Metropol- 
itan Opera company, recently returned from 
a Southern tour, during which she alter- 
nated with Bessie Abott in the leading 
roles of “Madama Butterfly” and “La 
Bohéme.” According to newspaper critics 
in the cities visited by this opera company 
Mme. Villani’s interpretation of these parts 


son's 


was of a high standard, histrionically and 
vocally. She has sung with the Boston 
wpera Company and will be heard fre- 
quently later this season in New York. 
The accompanying photograph of Mme. 
Villani was made this Fall as she came 
from Mexico City, where she sang with 


other Metropolitan Opera House stars. 


Michel Sciapiro in Violin Recital 


Michel Sciapiro, a young violinist, gave 
a recital in Mendelssohn Hall, New York, 
on Wednesday evening of ,last week. He 


played a Sinding Suite, the first movement 
of the Brahms concerto, some short pieces 
by Beethoven, Schubert and Tschaikowsky 


and the Paganini-Wilhelmj concerto in D. 
Mr. Sciapiro created a distinctly favorable 
impression, even though his work is by no 
means free from shortcomings. He has 
technical abilities of an order to enable 
him to cope with the Brahms music with- 
out excessive trouble and, best of all, he 
has emotion and knows how to express it. 


His intonation is often faulty, a_ fact 
which may be due to nervousness, and, 
while his tone is frequently harsh on the 


G string he can at other times produce a 
large and pleasing one. With the ac- 
quirement of further polish and smooth- 
ness he should develop into a violinist of 
verv worthy attainments. 





Margaret Anderton’s Successful Work 


Margaret Anderton, pianist, is busily en- 
gaged this season, dividing her time be- 
tween her teaching, lecturing and concert 
and recital work. She has appeared many 
times this season at private musicales be- 
fore clubs in the East, with success, and 
will very likely be heard with orchestra 
later in the season. Her lectures, under 
the Board of Educat'on, have been spoken 
of with much praise, the material which 
she presents being of rare interest and her 
illustrations at the piano thoroughly art- 


istic. Miss Anderton is a pupil of Rafael 
Joseffy and has also achieved distinction 
as a composer, her children’s songs, pub- 


lished by Boosey & Co., having met with 
much favorable criticism on their publica- 
tion 





Arion Concert in Newark, N. J. 


Newark, N. J., Jan. 21.—The_ season’s 
third artists’ concert at the Elliott street 
school was made successful by the appear- 
ance of the Arion Singing Society. one of 
the most popular of German choral bodies 
in this vicinity. Julius Lorenz led the 
singers in their very commendable render- 
ing of the varied and interesting program. 
The soloist, Mrs. S. S. Coleman, soprano, 
was heard to best advantage in Del Riego’s 


“Happy Song” and Harriet Ware’s “Boat 
Song.” Henry M. Williamson, as accom- 
panist, did well. aye A 





George Lowell Tracy’s Compositions 


George Lowell Tracy, the composer of 
Boston, has just published some new male 
quartets with the Acorn Publishing Com- 
pany of Boston. Mr. Tracy, whose work 
is known throughout the country, both as 
a composer and arranger, is doing a great 
deal of work in revising and editing manu- 
scripts. His compositions will hereafter 
be published exclusively by the Acorn Pub- 
lishing Company. Among his recent suc- 





cesses are “Whist! Me Lanty,” an Irish 
sleep-song, and his Christmas song, “The 
Lord Emmanuel.” 

George A. Walter, the Ainerican Pach 


tenor, has been invited to go to Mulan in 
May to sing in two performances of Bach’s 
“Passion According to St. Matthew. 





ANOTHER MEMORABLE 
FLONZALEY CONCERT 


Overflowing Audience at Men- 
delssohn Hall Hears Beautiful 


Performance 
It is not very often that the manage- 
ment of Mendelssohn Hall finds itself 


obliged to throw open the little anteroom 
at the back of the auditorium for the ac- 
commodation of one or two hundred per- 
sons more than can be fitted into the rest 
of the house. Such a proceeding has not 
taken place since Dr. Wiillner’s Schubert 
recitals, if we remember rightlv. and it 
therefore speaks volumes for the popular- 
ity of the Flonzaley Quartet that such an 


event occurred last Tuesday evening when 
they gave their second New York concert 


of the- Winter. Mendelssohn 


Hall was 
packed to the door and the enthusiasm 
was of the kind that these four artists 
never fail to evoke. The program was 


made up of Haydn’s G Minor Quartet, op. 
74, No. 3; Hugo Wolf’s graceful “Italian 
Serenade,” Major Quartet, 
op. 50, No. 1, and, as a novelty, the adagio 
from Emmanuel Moor’s A Major Quartet. 


The latter is a warmly colored piece of 
music which would undoubtedly benefit by 
leing transferred to the full orchestra. It 
has moments of euphony and _ melodic 
charm, though of no great distinction, but 
there is not a little in it that is mere 
aimless wandering. 

This and the three other numbers re- 
ceived wonderfully beautiful perform- 
ances at the hands of the Flonzaleys. So 
much has been written in the past about 
their finish of ensemble, their precision, 
their phrasing, their rhythmic certainty 
and their luscious beauty of tone that the 
catalogue of descriptive comments seems 
exnausted. One thing, however, is cer- 
tain. These players have demonstrated 
beyond peradventure the utter fatuity of 
those persons who proclaim the necessity 
of exalting the intellectual over the emo- 
tional in performances of chamber music. 
They know how to seek out the emotional 
substance of what they are rendering and 
to lay it bare before their auditors. Hence 
it comes that they have been able to amass 
a clientele that yields in no respect to that 
of any other quartet. 

If any two things stood out during the 
course of the evening it was their intensely 
poetic and soulful interpretation of the 
lovely slow movement of the Haydn and 
of the marvelous adagio of the Beethoven, 
one of the most inspired slow divisions 
the latter ever composed. The whole of 
this quartet is, unfortunately, too long. 
Had Schubert or Schumaiin been its com- 
poser, instead of Beethoven, the critics 
would never have done abusing them for it. 


Beethoven’s 





Liza Lehmann Departs 


Liza Lehmann, the composer, who has 
been on a tour of this country for four 
months, sailed for Liverpool January 2= 
She said she was at work upon an opera 
selected for production by a New York 
manager and that, when the work was 
finished, she would return to this country. 
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Indications Point to Its Foundation Before a New Opera House Is 
Built—American Conservatory Orchestra Wins Favor—News of 


Teachers and Schools 


Cuicaco, Jan. 30—The scheme of estab- 
lishing a new grand opera ‘house in this 
city has been secretly mooted for some time 
past; but it may be that a national theater 


may eclipse it in the race as a local estab- 
lishment for histrionic art. Last Friday 
Henrietta Crosman appeared before the 
first annual convention of the Drama 
League of America in the Assembly Hall 
of the Fine Arts Buiiding and in a speech 
emphasized her belief that Chicago was 
where the National Theater should and 
would be built. The Drama League has 
sixty-two affliated organizations in twenty- 
three States. 

Mme. Rosa Olitzka, operatic contralto, 
who has special engagements with the Chi- 
cago Grand Opera Company, and who will 
appear later with that organization in New 
York and Philadelphia, was the soloist at a 
local concert last Tuesday afternoon, mak- 
ing a favorable impression through the dig- 
nity of her style and the richness of her 
voice. She sang the Romanza from Pon- 
chielli’s “La Gioconda,’ with fullness of 
voice and richness of color. 

The orchestra, made up of the American 
Conservatory students, enlisting twenty- 
seven young ladies and eighteen men, ail 
the component parts of the orchestra be- 
ing represented, gave a most interesting 
popular concert last evening under the di- 
rection of Herbert Butler, the violinist, 
who is associated with the faculty of the 
institution. The program opened excel- 
lently, with Grieo’s Suite “Aus Holberg’s 
Zeit,’ op. 40. Mrs. Harriet Hertz-Seyl, so- 
prano, sang an aria from Gounod’s “Queen 
of Sheba,” and a group of songs, and Dor- 


othy Lynch, violinist, gave Mendelssohn’s 
Concerto for Violin, op. 64. Sandre’s 
“Serenade,” op. 24, gave Miss Cedargreen 


an opportunity to do some solo playing. 


Vera Wister, a pupil of Mrs. Ella Der- 
diger, has returned to her home in this 
city after four months’ travel with the 


Sheehan English Opera Company, having 
been understudy for leading rodles in “Tl 
Trovatore” and “Martha.” 

Mrs. Josephine Fuchs, a talented pupil of 
Theodore Bergey, is sending interesting re- 
views from the East, where she is engaged 
as soprano soloist with the Elma Smith 
Concert Company. 

Stainer’s “Daughter of Jairus” was given 
last evening at the Trinity Episcopal 
Church under the direction of Irving C. 
Hancock. The soloists were Harry Davis 
and Robert Hilton, Arthur E. Scott, tenor, 
and Rene S. Lund, baritone. 

Josepha Lange, pupil of Mrs. Theodore 
Bergey, gave a recital at the Bergey studio 
Friday night. She had the assistance of 
Mrs. Dierson and Mr. Rohles. 

The advanced pupils of Victor Garwood 
and Adolph Weidig gave an_ interesting 
program at Kimball Hall last Saturday 
afternoon. 


Musical College Students in Concert 


The musical program in Ziegfeld Hall 
last Saturday attracted the largest audience 
of the season to the college building and 
proved sufficiently attractive to hold the 
entire assembly through a recital by vocal, 
violin and piano students and an operatic 
presentation by pupils of the School of 
Opera under the direction of Kurt Donath. 
The numbers on the recital program were 
executed with brilliant characterization and 
the arrangement of the list was such that 
the interpretation afforded considerable 
benefit from a composition viewpoint. 
Opera pupils sang Scene II from the third 
act of Weber’s “Freischiitz,” with Mrs. 
Meta Anderson as Agnes and Gertrude 


Hecht as Annie. Mr. Donath assisted at 
the piano. 
Last Monday evening pupils of Karl 


Reckzeh gave a recital in the Chicago Mu- 
sical College Rehearsal Hall. 

Mrs. Walter Lyman, who for a number 
of years past succeeded her husband, con- 
ducting a school of elocution and vocal art 
in Kimball Hall, has established a studio 
in Los Angeles. 

Lillian Griesheimer, coloratura soprano, 
was the soloist Sunday afternoon in the 
concert at the Hebrew Institute under the 
direction of Alexander Zukowsky, whose 
orchestra is one of the artistic features of 
that institution. 


New Theory Teacher for Cosmopolitan School 


Hubbard William Harris has been ap- 
pointed director of the department of the- 
ory in the Cosmopolitan School of Music 
and Dramatic Art. Mr. Harris for many 
years edited the program of the Thomas 
concerts. 

John R. Rankel is the latest ,addition to 
the Faculty of the Bush Temple Conserva- 
tory. 

Mme. Birdice Blye Richardson, pianist, 
gave a recital before the Travel Class of 
the McCabe Memorial Church last week. 
Heniot Levy, a local composer, was com- 
plimented by representation in her pro- 
gram. 

Lida Crosby Thompson’s piano pupils 
gave a recital last Saturday evening at her 
studio in Kimball Hall building. The pu- 
pils were assisted by Florence Weston, 
reader, and Charles Mitchell Mixer, vio- 
linist. 

Mrs. Truman Aldrich, Jr., Birmingham, 
Ala., a pianist of rare gift and accomplish- 
ment, who made a great success in the re- 
cital last week at the Baldwin concert, will 
during the coming season be under the 
management of Samuel B. Garton. 


Mrs. MacDowell with Historical Society 


Mrs. Edward MacDowell was the guest 
of the Chicago Historical Society at their 
beautiful building on Dearborn Avenue 
last Tuesday even'ng, when she reproduced, 
by means of music and pictures, the Mac- 
Dowell Memorial Pageant. Her audience 
was large and representative and the pro- 
gram was highly approved. 

Francis Macmillen, the popular American 
violin virtuoso, will be heard in recital at 
the Studebaker 7 heater next Sunday after- 
noon under the direction of F. Wight Neu- 
mann. 

The advanced piano pupils of Hen‘ot 
Levy and the vocal pupils of Karlton 
Hackett pooled issues in an interesting re- 
cital last Saturday afternoon in Kimball 
Hall. The afternoon opened with Chopin 
variations in A Major, played by Anna 
Lipschulte. Master Hans Levy gave Web- 
er’s “Polacca_ Brilliante” in wonderful 
fashion, considering his years. Hazel John- 
son followed with Chopin’s Scherzo in C 
Sparp Minor. Edna Whippel played Schu- 
mann’s Variations and Clarence Loomis 
furnished a brilliant final feature in with 
the Liszt Concerto in E flat. The vocal 
selections were creditably given by Alberta 
Pragg, Robert Lee Osburn and Kate Mae 
Sheppard. 

The Scottish charity concert in honor of 
Robert Burns’s memory, given under the 
auspices of the United Scottish Societies of 


Illinois, took place at Orchestra Hall 
Thursday evening. An enormous audience 
attended. The Caledonian Pipe Band fur- 


nished a picturesque and stirring portion of 
the program, but the favorite of the night 
was the handsome and accomplished canta- 
trice, Jessie Maclachlan, a Scottish prima 
donna. Her selections were “Scots wha 
Hae,” “Ae fond Kiss,” “Blue bonnets over 
the Border,” “Gala Water,” “Tam Glen,” 


the Jacobite song “Cam ye by Athol,” and 
the Gaelic song “Air Fall-al-al-O.” 
C. E. N. 





Caruso Gives Gold Pieces to Metropoli- 
tan Chorus. 


Enrico Caruso made 125 members of the 
chorus of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
happy last Saturday by presenting them 
each with a $5 gold piece. A_ dispatch 
from New York was recently printed in a 
newspaper in Italy to the effect that the 
tenor had given each member of the chorus 
$5 for a Christmas present, but the first 
Caruso knew of it was when two members 
of the chorus called his attention to the 


wanted to know how their share had hap- 
pened to be overlooked. 

“It must be the joke of some reporter,” 
said the tenor, “I never offered to do such 
a thing.” 

“Then we shall have to cable back that 


there is no truth in the report,” said the 
chorus men. 

“No,” said Caruso, “cable back that the 
money is yours.” 





The seventeen-year-old Franz von Vec- 
sey, the Hungarian violinist, has been play- 
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STOKOVSKI AND HIS 
PLAYERS IN OMAHA 


Notable Concert by the Cincinnati 
Orchestra—A New Song 
Cycle Heard 


OmAHA, Nes., Jan. 26.—The visit, on 
‘Tuesday last, of Leopold Stokovski and his 
magnificently organized body of musicians, 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, has 
aroused much enthusiasm among musicians 
in this citv, and while it was the first local 
concert given by this organization great 
desire is expressed that it may not be its 
last. We congratulate Cincinnati upon her 
orchestra, which is well balanced and re- 
sponsive and whose tone color is varied 
and always beautiful. 


Leopold Strokovski has tremendous con- 
trol over his men. In manner he is far 
from reposeful; on the contrary he is 
forceful in the extreme, yet his gestures 
are never without meaning. me gave a 
masterly interpretation of Tschaikowsky’s 
Symphony No. 4, esteemed by the eom- 
poser his greatest work. This constituted 
the first half of the program and was fol- 
lowed by the Overture to “Rosamunde,” 
op. 26, Schubert; Suite L’Arlésienne,” 
Bizet, and the Overture to “Tannhauser.” 
Omaha is thankful that in this program 
there was no attempt to stoop to the belated 
musical development of a Western audi- 
ence. The entire program was given with 
such finish and variety of tone color as to 
evoke unstinted praise from the very en- 
thusiastic audience present. 

Of local affairs during the past week the 
most pretentious has been a recital in which 
Frederic C. Friemantel presented his pu- 
pils, Ruth McBride, soprano; Lena Fike, 
contralto; Hugh Elliot Wallace, tenor, and 
William Lewis Prentiss, baritone, in a pro- 
gram consisting of miscellaneous numbers 
and a song cycle, “Peter Pan,” music by 
Joan Erevalsa to words by Mary Farrah, 
founded upon Mr. Barrie’s play. The solo 
and concerted s:nging of these young vo- 
calists reflected great creait upon Dr. Frie- 
mantel as their teacher. 

As “Peter Pan” had on this program (ac- 
cording to statement) its first performance 
in the United States, it may not be amiss 
to make brief mention of it. It is melo- 
dious, considerably above the average of 
what I may be permitted to call “adult 
kindergarten music,” and well arranged in 
its nine numbers, in which there is a solo 
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for each voice, ‘two duets and _ three 
quartets. The interest hinges to a consid- 
erable extent upon the text, excepting pos- 
sibly the closing quartet “The Land of 
Make-Believe,” a dainty lullaby, and “The 
Crafty Crocodile,” a clever duet for alto 
and baritone. 

This afternoon, at a well-attended meet- 
ing of the musical department of the Omaha 
Woman’s Club, Blanche Sorenson, leader, 
the program was given by Murelle Barnes, 
pianist; Grace McBride, soprano; Mrs. E. 
E. Larkins, contralto; Elizabeth Becker, 
violinist, and Helen Kearney, soprano, of 
Jackson, Neb., all of whom acquitted them- 
selves admirably. The musical department 
is, in its quiet way, doing much for the 
musical growth of the city. FE. L. W. 


KANSAS CITY HEARS 
CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA 


Leopold Stokovski’s Organization Makes 
Fine Showing—Concerts by 
Local Artists 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 28.—Myrtle Irene 
Mitchell is to be congratulated upon the 
fine list of attractions which she has se- 
cured for the Friday afternoon concerts at 
the Willis Wood. Last Friday the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra, Leopold Sto- 
kovski conductor, witn Emil Heermann, vio- 
linist, as soloist, gave a concert. It is indeed 
a splendid organization and the program 
was most interesting, including the Sym- 
phony No. 4 by Tschaikowsky, Bizet’s Suite 
“L’Arlésienne” and the “Tannhauser” over- 
ture. 

Mr. Heermann is a violinist of rare at- 
tainment; after his playing of the “Parsi- 
fal”. Transcription he received an ovation. 

On Monday evening the Kansas City Mu- 
sical Club gave the second open concert of 
the season at the Westminster Church. The 
soloists were Mrs. J. S. Jeffers, Mrs. Leslie 
Baird, Mrs. E. F. Carter, Mrs. A. B. Phil- 
lips, Miriam» Lyons and Clara Blakeslee. 
The entire program was enjoyable, but per- 
haps the number which was most appreci- 
ated was the excellent rendition of the 
Hungarian Dances Nos. 5 and 6 by Brahms, 
played by five violinists, Margaret bowler, 
Mrs. J. W. Ousley, Mrs. C. H. Cravens, 
Phoebe Brooks and Oscar Reed. 

Lawrence Robbins gave the first in a se- 
ries of organ recitals in the Second Church 
of Christ Scientist on Friday evening. rie 
was assisted by Allee Barbee-Sanford, so- 
prano; Ella Van Huff, contralto; Margaret 
Fowler, violinist, and Henry Matthiasen, 
‘cellist. M. R. W. 











To Permit Standees at Metropolitan 


The Metropolitan Opera House was made 
an exception when an order was given to 
all theater managers in New York last week 
to allow no persons to stand anywhere in 
their establishments during a performance. 
The Metropolitan has twice fought a simi- 
lar order in the courts and has won its 
case both times, contending that the space 
occupied by standees was originally taken 
up by seats which were removed in order to 
allow patrons to see the stage better. 


BISPHAM IS AGAIN 
HEARD IN “ADELAIDE” 


Poetic Play Presented Auspiciously 
with Local Musicians 
in the Cast 


INDIANAPOLIS, Jan. 28.—The large audi- 
ence assembled at the Murat Theater on 
January 23 to greet David Bispham was 
more than delighted with his characteriza- 
tion of Beethoven in the play of “Ade- 
laide.” Both from an artistic and financial 
standpoint this entertainment was most suc- 
cessful. The one-act play of “Adelaide” 
was written in German by Hugo Miller 
more than fifty years ago and was first 
brought to Mr. Bispham’s notice while he 
was studyine music in Vienna. The first 
performance of the play in this country was 
in New York, for charity, when Mr. Bisp- 
ham unearthed it from a portfolio of odds 
and ends and put it on with some numbers 
of the Frohman company and Julie Opp 
in the title role. Mr. Bispham expressed 
himself as very much pleased with the In- 
dianapolis cast, especially with Zelda Seg- 
uin Wallace, whom he knew of old as a 
celebrated singer, the finest “Carmen” ot 
her day, and an artist whose great person- 
ality counts as forcibly now as then. She 
took the part of Frau Fadinger, Beetho- 
ven's landlady, and was ably seconded by 
Mrs. Carl Lieber in the role of Frau Sep- 
herl, his laundress. Hortense Rauh was 
charmingly ingenuous as Clara, the only 
one who knows the secret of Beethoven's 
idiosyncrasies, and tries to conceal his 
growing deafness from those about him. 
Miss Rauh sang with feeling and insight 
“Joyful and Sorrowful,” from “Egmont,’ 
which is interpolated, and played the ac- 
companiment tor the famous solo “Ade- 
laide,” sung by Franz, Berrick Von Nor- 
den. Mr. Von Norden is well known in 
Indianapolis and emphasized his former ef- 
fect in the way he sang “Adelaide,” the 
Lalo Aubade, “Roi. d’Ys,” and an aria 
from “La Boheme,” granting two encores. 

Marian Miller seemed Adelaide incarnate, 
so thoroughly was she imbued with the 
spirit of Beethoven's inamorata, and Mr. 
Bispham made one forget modern time, 
place and circumstance in the complete 
transfusion of his own personality into that 
of the great composer. He made an inno- 
vation in the performance in order to in- 
troduce the Bailhe Trio, who are supposed 
to come to Beethoven's room for a re- 
hearsal. The Trio is composed of George 
Bailhe, pianist; P. Marinus Paulsen, violin- 
ist; and Leroy Schwab, ‘cellist; and con- 
tributed largely to the enjoyment of the eve- 
ning and the musical atmosphere enveloping 
the play by their rendition of two Beetho- 
ven numbers, the Andante from the Sonata 
Pathétique and the Finale from op. 1, No. 
1. and the Godard Trio, op. 72. Mr. Bisp- 
ham increased the enthusiasm aroused by 





his acting in his presentation of two oper- 
atic arias, which he prefaced with ad- 
mirable remarks as to his pleasure in sing- 
ing them in English; the audience was ap- 
preciative of the opportunity of hearing 
“The Song of the Flint” from “The Cave 
Man,” by W. J. McCoy, and “The Invoca- 
tion to Youth,” from Pietro Floridia’s 
“Paoletta.”. Owing to urgent request Mr. 
Bispham gave for encore “Danny Deever,” 
in his own inimitable style. The crowning 
success of the evening was his recitation 
of Poe’s “Raven,” set to the extraordinary 
music of Arthur Bergh. 

Harry M. Gilbert fully sustained his high 
reputation as Mr. Bispham’s accompanist. 
The whole affair was under the able dire- 
cion of Ona B. Talbot, who designed the 
costumes and stage setting. To Mrs. Tal- 
bot is also due the return engagement of 
the Russian Dancers, Imperial Ballet, and 
Orchestra, who repeated the phenomenal 
success made earlier in the sason at a bril- 
liant soirée at the Murat Theater on Jan- 
uary 25. _% | 


Children’s Chorus of Three Hundred for 
Columbus’s May Festival 





Co_umsus, O., Jan. 30.—One of the fea- 
tures of the coming May Festival will be a 
children’s chorus ot more than 300 voices. 
Columbus is imitating the Cincinnati Fes- 
tival in this respect. The work to be per- 
formed is Benoit’s “Into the Worla.” The 
preliminary and mass rehearsals will be 


. conducted by Mrs. Tillie G. Lord, the Su- 


pervisor of Music in the public schools. 
The performance of this cantata will enlist 
the services of the Theodore Thomas Or- 
chestra, conducted by Mr. Stock. O. S. 
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SONGS BY 
Sebastian B. Schiesinger. 


The songs by this composer have met 
with great success in France, Italy, 
England and America—are deservin 
of the highest praise. They are full o 
melody and poetic charm, the accom- 
paniments graceful and pleasing, 
giving evidence that the composer is 
a musician of high order. Here below 
is a list of some of his most popular 
songs: 
Phil’s Secret, Two keys, + - 40¢. 
There, Little Girl, Don’t Cry, Two keys, 40c. 
There, Little Girl, Don’tCry, Two keys, 
with new illustrated tide page, 60c. 
The Race, Two mays - = - Be 
Little Boy Blue, Two keys, - 50c, 
The Ballad Singer, Two keys, - 50c. 
Elite Song Cycle, Twokeys, §1 Net 
The complete list of Mr. Schlesinger’s 
compositions mailed on application. 
Published by J. H. SCHROEDER 
10 East 16th Street, New York 


























‘“ MUSICOLONY ” 


Sig. Giusseppi Campanari, the great baritone of 
the Metropolitan Opera Llouse, says: 

“TI had been looking a long time for a Summer 
place, and when I saw this spot I was so en- 
chanted that I became a member at once and in- 
vested in one of the park lots.” 

For particulars address “‘Muscicolony,” 1 East 
42d St., New York. Phone 6244 Bryant. 
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THE MODERN CONCERTO AND THE VIRTUOSO 





HE virtuosi of the violin and the piano- 
forte are prone to lament that now- 
adays no one writes concerti for them. 
You cannot conceive: Debussy writing a 
concerto, they say; Strauss has written 
none since he was a youth; your contem- 
porary composer will write music-dramas, 
tone-poems, symphonies, rhapsodies, what 
you will, but he feels no promptings to- 
ward a concerto. Or if he writes one, as 
Elgar and Sibelius have for the violin, as 
Rachmaninoff has for the pianoforte, as 
Reger has for both instruments, what does 
he do? He writes a symphonic piece in 
which the violin or the pianoforte is the 
most conspicuous instrument, and he cares 
not whether he makes it “grateful” or “un- 
grateful” to the virtuoso, so long as, for- 
sooth, the music shall impart his ideas and 
unfold his emotional and poetic scheme. 
The violinist or the pianist plays such a 
concerto, because he must have some re- 
spite from the everlasting classics and the 
“favorite” mediocrities. He plays it to 
the utmost of his ability, after months of 
preparation, and, lo! he is submerged in 
the music as a whole, and his audience de- 
parts to discourse of the concerto and not 
of the virtuoso. There is reason and un- 


-—much-loved word!—as soon 


reason in these repinings. ‘Lhe old days 
of the concerto as a formal niece for the 
display of the former seem gone. Bach, 
Beethoven, Brahms, Schumann _ glorified 
such concerti by what they added to them 
out of their own minds and hearts. Me- 
diocrities, like Bruch and countless others, 
wrote them because they were a part of 
the full duty of a composer. 

The new generation works to new ends. 
It would make the concerto form, as it has 
made every other, more pliant and sensi- 
tive. It would make a concerto serve 
ideas, emotion, poetic or pictorial designs, 
as well as the chosen instrument. Nay, it 
chooses the instrument only when its voice 
is above all others the fitting voice for the 
imaginings behind. And the virtuoso com- 
plains that these new concerti give him no 
room to display his precious personality. 
In reality thev give him more; since it is 
for him to impart the finer and the subtler 
essence of the music even as the conductor 
does with symphony or tone-poem. The 
newer concerti really exalt him; they make 
him not a performer, but an “interpreter” 
as he is 
willing to forego his prejudices and put 
himself in accord with them.—H. T. Parker 
in Boston Transcript. 








Permanent Orchestra Endowment 
Needed 


[Max Smith in New York Press. ] 


What New York really needs, and what 
the backers of the Philharmonic Society 
should strain every nerve to establish, is 
an orchestra permanent not only in name 
but in fact, an orchestra which can live 
on its income without eating into its cap- 
ital. Experience has shown that a superior 
organization of musicians like the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra cannot be made self- 
supporting at the outset, cannot be turned 
into a monev-making proposition in an) 
circumstances if artistic ideals are to he 
preserved. The costs of employ:ng such 
a body of men practically all the year 
round, which is essential to prevent the 
individual members from diminishing 
their efficiency with other work, are enor- 
mous. It is absolutely necessary to have 
an income besides that represented by the 
box office receipts. 





“Girl of the Golden Goose” 


One remembers that when Smetana’s 
opera “The Bartered Bride” was first put 
on at the Metropolitan somebody called 
the opera house on the telephone and 
asked if the box offce man wouldn’t please 
keep some seats for “The Bartender’s 
Bride.” The other day, soon after “Kon- 
igskinder” with Miss Farrar as the Goose 
Girl had its first performance, which took 
place when “The Girl of the Golden West” 
was still. pretty much in the minds of op- 
eragoers, a young man’s voice came over 
the telephone- much as follows: 

“Say, is this the Metropolitan?” 

He was assured that it was. 

“I want some tickets.” 

“What for?” 

“Well, boss, I ain’t sure, but I think she 
said ‘The Girl of the Golden Goose.’ ”— 
New York Sun. 





Cecil Fanning in Providence 


PROVIDENCE, Jan.’ 28.—The fifth concert 
of a series of six arranged by “The List- 
eners,” under the direction of Mrs. Anne 
Gilbreth Cross, of the Music School, was 
given in Churchill House Monday eve- 
ning before a very large audience. Cecil 
Fanning, the baritone, was the attraction 
in a song recital with H. B. Turpin at the 
piano. Mr. Fanning has been heard here 
before on several occasions, but never to 
better advantage, and his program, rang- 
ing from English ballads,of two and three 
centuries ago to the songs of the present 
day, was rendered with splendid inter- 
pretation. He was given repeated encores. 
G. F. H. 





Eugen d’Albert’s last opera, “Izeyl,” has 
made another failure, this time at Stuttgart. 


Herbert Discusses His New 
Opera, “Natoma” 


“And what, Mr. Herbert,” asked an in- 
terviewer for the New York 7ribune, “are 
the things that most characterize the music 
of vour forthcoming grand opera, ‘Nat- 
oma’ ?” 

“Melody and rhythm,” was the answer. 
“T believe that all good music must contain 
melody. It is this that touches the hearts 
of men. But there are only a certain num- 
ber of distinct melodies in the world, and 
what makes music original is in the way 
these melodies are combined, above all in 
the rhythm. What is exceedingly gratify- 
ing to me is the way the various persons 
who are to take part in ‘Natoma’ have 
learned to sing in English. Mr. Redding 
has written a libretto that is admirable 
for singing, and the artists have learned 
how to sing so that I feel sure the audi- 
ence will understand practically every 
word. When an American audience real- 
izes that it can do this I think it will 
create an entirely new public for grand 
opera, and the result will be that opera 
houses for opera in English will be open- 
ed in all the chief cities of the United 
States. 


Victor 





New Appointments for Ziegler Institute 
Pupils 


Ida M. Couru, of the Ziegler Institute 
of Normal Singing, New York, has just 
been engaged bv the Park Slope Congre- 
gational Church of Brooklyn, being one o1 
numerous pupils whom the Institute is 
rapidly placing as soon as they are ready 
for professional work. Miss Hertz has 
just joined the quartet choir of Pine Street 
Presbyterian Church, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
Miss Martin is soloist of Trinity Lutheran 
Church, Lancaster, Pa., and Miss Phillips 
has charge of the voice department of Al- 
bright College, Myerstown, Pa. These 
singers have all received certificates of 
normal tone production issued by the In- 
stitute. Miss Kendig, assistant voice 
teacher and coach, has two large classes 
in Lancaster and Harrisburg, Pa., branches 
of the Institute. She also has charge of 
the finest chorus choir in Harrisburg. 





Grand Opera for Germans 

Grand opera in German at reduced prices 
was given at the Irving Place Theate:, 
New York, Tuesday night, when Adam's 
“The Postilion of Longjumeau” was sung. 
The star of the company is Werner AI- 
berti, German tenor, and he is assisted by 
Mabel Dunning, soprano; Mia Zarad, dra- 
matic soprano; Marie Fleming, mezzo-so 
prano; Max Dawison, baritone, and Em! 
Fischer, basso. In addition to “The Post- 
ilion” the répertoire includes “Martha,” 
“Il Trovatore,” “Stradella,” “The Jewess” 
and “Tales of Hoffmann.” 
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Two New Song Cycles 


A welcome addition to the library 
of the music lover 


LOVE’S DIAL 
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Dawn Noon Moonlight 
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Nubian Girl Song Hidden Love 
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HE PREFERS “AMERICAN ENGLISH” TO “ ENGLISH ENGLISH” 





Henry Gaines Hawn, an Author- 
ity on Elocution, Maintains 
That Our British Cousins Are 
Behind Us in Pronunciation 











NE of the main results of the present 
agitation for opera in English has 
been the increased demand for distinctness 
of enunciation the part of singers. 
Within the last year or thereabouts every 
one seems suddenly to have become a marti- 
We seem to have out- 
permissible 


on 


net on this topic. 
lived the day when it 
for an artist to produce what someone has 
aptly called “inarticulate smudges of 
sound,” and if the words do not reach the 
audience nowadays the singer finds himself 
confronted with a difficulty which he was 
once inclined to ignore completely. We 
have suddenly determined to insist upon 
knowing what the song is all about and 
exact that our demands be fulfilled at all 
costs. 

It has been brought home to us in a 
very forcible way, however, that to- ac- 
complish this end something other than the 
mere ability to speak the language is neces- 
sary. We have been strikingly impressed 
with the fact that American singers with- 
out number are unable to project words of 
their own language into an auditorium so 
that they should be understood, and 
equally so by the curious fact that foreign- 
ers whose acquaintance with our tongue is 
the slightest can. 

An examination of the question has led 
to the belief that the advantage of Euro- 
peans over Americans is due entirely to 
the fact that the former are obliged in the 
course of their studies to undergo syste- 
matic training in the fundamentals of 
speech. Hence they enunciate understand- 
ably in any tongue. 

Training of this kind has been strangely 
overlooked in American institutions of 
learning. Yet here and there one finds 
individuals who realize the necessity of it 
and are doing their best to remedy existing 
conditions. Prominent among such is 
Henry Gaines Hawn, of the Hawn School 
of Elocution in New York, author of the 
unique volume, “Diction for Singers”—a 
book which should be in the possession 
of everybody, be he singer or not—and 
head of the National Speech Arts Asso- 
ciation. 

To a representative of MusicaAL AMERICA 
Mr. Hawn recently talked long and inter- 
estingly of his aims, his views and his 
accomplishments. 

“I am a strong 


was 


admirer of ‘American’ 


English as distinguished from ‘English’ 
English,” he said. “The reason is that | 
think we speak more correctly. The 





Henry Gaines Hawn, Head of the Na- 
tional Speech Arts Association 


Americans have had, as it were, to work 
back to the beginning of things and hence 
have restored much of what the English of 
to-day are inclined to slur over or to elide. 
You know how it is when a foreigner has 
been studying our !anguage; he makes an 
effort to sound everything as distinctly as 
possible so that we shall be sure to under- 
stand him. If he says ‘Good morning,’ we 
hear the ‘r’ stand out much more dis- 
tinctly than the English speaking person 
makes it. Now we find an analogous con- 
dition of affairs existing between our- 
selves and the English. There are those 
who will give as the proper pronunciation 
of the word ‘dear’ ‘d-e-a-h,’ substituting 
an entirely different sound for the one 
written. You will hear them say ‘millnery’ 
for ‘millinery,’ ‘miltry’ for ‘military’ and a 
great number of other things of the kind, 
cutting out whole syllables. 

“In this country we also are in the habit 


of giving other sounds for those written. 
For instance, we think nothing of saying 
‘IT haf to’ for ‘I have to.’ If once you can 


make a person recognize this failing and 
if he is eager to correct it he will eventu- 
ally become displeased with himself for 
doing it to the extent of stopping to say it 
over again when he catches himself. 

“T have great numbers of people of all 
ages and professions studying with me to 
learn to speak properly, among them being 
doctors, lawyers, ministers, actors, singers, 
engineers. There is one gentleman sixty- 
one years of age. a very prominent elec- 
trical engineer, who tells me he can never 
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How Our Composers Err in 
Studying Word Values When 
Setting Poems to Music—Ar- 
ticulation vs. Diction 











forgive Cornell University for graduating 
him without having taught him to ex- 
press his ideas as he would like to. | 
even had a ticket chopper from the Third 
Avenue ‘L’ who worked with me, and who 
said that he had come to the conclusion 
that a lady or gentleman was not to be 
known so much by what they said as by 
the way they said it. 

“We have in America a most beautiful 
use of the downward inflection in speak- 
ing. Ask a man in England the direction 
of some place or other and he will be likely 
to answer you ‘'round the corner, my dear 


fellow,’ with a rising inflection on the 
last two words. Ask the same question 
here and you will get the answer ‘around 


with a falling accent on 
Chis matter is psychologic- 


the corner,’ but 
the last word. 


ally important, too. Notice the unsatis- 
factory effect when I sing a scale thus: 
(Here Mr. Hawn sang a scale and ended 


on the leading tone.) Notice that the ear 
demands something more. Now when | 
sing it with the last tone the ear is com- 
pletely satisfied. This is just how it is 
when the voice drops and comes down 
restfully on the last word of a phrase like 
the one above. 

“In the setting of texts to music com- 
posers without number overlook this sort 
of thing and consequently produce music 
quite unfitting. (Here Mr. Hawn gave a 
large number of examples.) There are 
many, many more misdeeds of this nature 
to be laid at the door of composers, one 
of the principal being the frequent ten- 
dency to overlook the need of making 
musical and verbal phrases correspond. 

“It is a popular error to say that when 


a singer can make his words understood 
his ‘diction’ is good. This should not 
be referred to as diction but as articu- 


lation. Diction has a far broader meaning 
and includes not only the pronunciation of 


the words themselves but the full concep- 
tion of their poetic import and their de- 
livery in a manner to make the fact evi- 


dent. With this requirement in view the 
diction of even some of our very best 
articulators must be regarded as defec- 
tive.” H. F. P. 





Arranging Cycle of Works of all Nations 
for St. Louis Orchestra 


St, Louts, Jan. 30.—Director Zach, of the 
Symphony Orchestra, has completed the 
program for a unique cycle to be given as 
the five’ last subscription concerts of the 
society, The first of these concerts is in- 
tended to pay tribute to the “Young Peo- 
ple” and will be so called. It will be given 
on February 3 and the principal offering 
wil be the “Farewell” Symphony of Haydn. 
The second concert will bring the music of 


Gerinany, past and present, with Alfred 
Calzin, the Germar. pianist, as soloist. The 
third concert will consist of Slavic novel- 
ties, the two principal numbers being a 
Dvorak Symphony and the Symphonic 
Poem, “The Isle of the Dead” by Rach- 
maninoff. The soloist for the fourth con- 
cert, which will consist entirely of modern 
French compositions, will be the soprano, 
Bernice Di Pasquali, who will make her pre- 
miére before a St. Louis audience at this 
time. César Franck’s Symphony in D Minor 
will be the principal number, given for the 


first time in St. Louis. The last concert, 
on Saturday afternoon, March 18, will 
bring the music of two composers for 


whose works there has been more demand 
and a greater number of requests than any 
others—Sibelius and Tschaikowsky. It will 
be a Finnish-Russian concert. H. W. C. 


ELSA VON WOLZOGEN 
GIVES SONG RECITAL 


German Baroness Pleases New York 
Audience by Rendition of Folk 
Songs of All Nations 





Elsa Laura von Wolzogen, soprano, who 
is related to the celebrated German author 
Ernst von Wolzogen, and who also enjoys 
the title of baroness, gave a song recital 
before a very large audience in Mendels- 
sohn Hall on Wednesday afternoon of 
last week. Her program was highly un- 
conventional, consisting almost exclusively 
of folk songs, while its novelty was fur- 
ther enhanced by the fact that the singer 
played most of her own accompaniments 
and that on an ancient German lute. The 
nations represented on the list of numbers 
were Germany, France, Italy, Sweden, 
Russia, Spain, Scotland, Wales and. Aus- 
tria, each number being delivered in the 
language or dialect of the country, for 
Mme. von Wolzogen’s polyglot instincts 
are strongly developed. 

The artist, who is petite and attractive, 
made a charming picture in a green velvet 
gown, her head adorned with a laurel 
wreath, and she managed the large and 
unwieldy looking lute most gracefully. 
While she can scarcely lay claim to dis- 
tinction as an exponent of pure singing she 
is a delightful interpreter, and she knows 
how to bring out the pathos or the humor 
of a song in a way to make one forget 
shortcomings of vocalization. She gave 
genuine pleasure in the exquisite Tuscan 
folk song, “La Colomba,” excellently ar- 
ranged by Kurt Schindler; in the tender 
Welsh song “The Night,” the sprightly 
French “La Petite Annette” and the jolly 
Scotch “Willie’s Gane to Melville Castle,” 
to mention only a few. It would be a 





pleasure to hear the Baroness more fre- 
quently. 
The “One” Opera Score 
Maurice Renaud was asked the other 


night which opera score he would keep if 
all others had to be destroyed and one 
alone preserved. He thought a moment: 
“IT should keep a mediocre one, so that the 
new writers should not be discouraged.”’— 
New York Telegraph. 
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FROM **MUSICAL AMERICA” READERS 








Leschetizky and Alexander Lambert 


No. 25 ADELAIDE STREET, 
Detroit, Micu., Jan. 27, 1911. 
To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 

In an interview with Alexander Lambert 
which appeared in the January 21 issue of 
MusicaL AMERICA there were several state- 
ments in regard to Theodore Leschetizky 
which, if they corresponded to the facts, 
would place the best known of living piano 
pedagogues in a position where he would 
be greatly in need of sympathy on account 
of his fallen estate. 

If it fell to the lot of Mr. Lambert to 
spend one single afternoon at the Leschetiz- 
ky villa in Vienna while lessons were go- 
ing on he would come away with quite 
different ideas of Leschetizky’s mental and 
physical powers than those expressed in the 
interview. From Eduard Schiitt and Rob- 
ert Fischof, who were Leschetizkv’s first 
pupils after he left the St. Petersburg Con- 
servatory and settled in Vienna, in 1878, | 
have repeatedly heard expressions of won- 
der over the fact that their erstwhile master 
still pursues his litework with the greatest 
success and with unabated vigor among 
younger generations. During the three 
years in which I nad the privilege of 
studying with Leschetizky in Vienna, be- 
ginn ng in 1907, | remember only one in- 
stance in which he missed even two or 
three days’ teaching on account of illness. 

He gives three hour lessons each after- 
noon, but as each lesson generally extends 
over the prescribed time this means that 
he teaches between four and five hours 
daily. Any one who has sat throvgh an 
afternoon of lessons at Leschetizky’s knows 
the feeling of exhaustion after such a 
period of attempting to follow the detailed 
elvcidetions of the master. He also knows 
that such mental vigor, such concentration, 
such -insight as Leschetizky exhibits is a 
rarity not only in men of eighty, but in 
those of many, many years younger. 

Dvring my first season in Vienna, in 1907- 
‘oS, | met an old pupil who had studied 
with Leschetizky some twelve years or more 
before that time, the period when Gabrilo- 
witsch and Hambourg were in Vienna, and 
out of curiosity, having somewhat the feel- 
ing that Mr. Lambert seems to have on the 
subject, asked him if he noticed much dif- 
ference in tne Leschetizky then and now. 
“None at all,” he replied, “as far as his 
vigor is concerned. The only thing is that 


he has developed an ‘embonpoint’ in the 
me?nwhile !” 
To allay any suspicions of Mr. Lambert 


Leschetizky’s activities in 
the pianistic world are on the wane, it may 
be said that during the course of the last 
musical season in vienna more than twen- 
ty-five of his pupils appeared either in their 
own public concerts or in big cuncerts with 
orchestra. How many appeared elsewhere 
it would be difficult to count. When last I 
saw him, in July of the foregoing year, 
he was overflowing with good spirits and 
the picture of ruddy good health. Eduard 
Schiitt writes me in a recent letter from 
Vienna, “Leschetizky ist, gottlob, noch im- 
mer frisch!” I can only add: “May he 
still remain so for many years to come!” 
The answer to Mr. Lambert’s question, 


and others that 


“How can Leschetizky be what he was for- 
merly?” is simply—that he is so. In both 
phys:cal and mental vigor, just as in his 
unique position among piano pedagogues of 
all time, Leschetizky is an exception to the 
rule. Very truly yours, 
Epwin HuGHEs. 


Legislation for Vocal Teachers 


Pomona, CAL., Jan. 24, IQII. 
To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 

I have been greatly interested in the let- 
ters of A. Litsner, Frederick W. Wodell 
and others appearing on the page “From 
Musicale AMERICA Readers.” This idea of 
a friendly reasoning together on these ex- 
tremely important points in our profession 
should be encouraged by all musical maga- 
zines, and Tf, fer: one, feel indebted to 
MusicaL AmeriCa&’ for giving this matter 
such prominence. 

In the matter of legislative enactment 
looking to the organization of good music 
teachers | have always seen a partial solu- 
tion, at least, of the problem confronting 
the public of choosing instructors. I favor 
this, not because | enjoy belonging to a 
union; not because | flatter myself with 
the idea that | might, perchance, become 
one of the lordly examiners in my locality, 
but for the reason that in the matter of 
selecting music teachers tne general public 
needs to be educatea. In fact, the crying 
need of the hour is intelligence. It is the 
duty of every citizen to keep himself in- 
formed as to the laws. Every voter is a 
sovereign, and his intelligence or ignorance 
is reflected more or less in the affairs of 
his city, State and country. A lack of 
knowledge of our affairs prevalent among 
the masses is responsible for our own lack 
of organization as mus cians. 

The prevailing idea among business men 
is that musicians are about the “last run 
of shad” when it comes to transacting busi- 
ness, and because we seem utterly unable 
to effect an organization or settle upon any- 
thing definite as to correct systems of teach- 
ing, we seem to bear out their assertion. 

If we were standing shoulder to shoul- 
der respecting each other’s opinions, each 
teacher adopting those ideas which seem 
good and rejecting the bad, leaving envy, 
jealousy and personal criticism of others 
alone, the work would gravitate to where 
it belongs, the public would have confi- 
dence in the profession, they would soon 
learn to detect the counterfeit from the 
genuine, and the musical millennium would 
be established. 

We have enough systems, good, bad and 
indifferent; in fact, we are at the end of 
the string, as far as vocal systems are 
concerned, and, according to authentic re- 
ports from various sources, we are on the 
point of adopting the old Italian method 
of voice teaching in vogue over a century 
ago, which requires the teacher to be a 
demonstrator of perfect tone, a thorough 
musician, and a trainer of the inner ear, 
the thought and mental activity of the pupil, 
rather than a throat specialist with the 
laryngoscope at his elbow. 

Sincerely yours, 
STANLEY F. WIpDENER. 





FANNING IN “SIR OLUF” 





Large Audiences in Jersey City and 
Newark Give Baritone an Ovation 


Two presentations of the cantata “Sir 
Oluf,” by Harriet Ware, libretto by Cecil 
Fanning, under the direction of Arthur D. 
Woodruff, were given by the choral so- 
cieties of Jersey City and Newark, January 
20 and 25, and reflected great credit upon 
the composer, librettist, and director. On 
both of these occasions the title role was 
sung by Cecil Fanning in a manner so su- 
perb that the audiences accorded him an 
ovation. In Jersey City Mr. Fanning was 
obliged to respond to triple encores and 
still the audience applauded. Besides sing- 
ing Sir Oluf last week Mr. Fanning and 
his associate, H. B. Turpin, filled their 
fourth return engagement in Providence 
with the Listeners’ Club and their second 
return engagement at Lawrenceville School, 
N. J. During the present week they are to 
fill ive engagements: New York City, New- 
ark, N. J.; Englewood, N. J.; Montclair, 
N. J.; and Hoboken, N. J. On February 11 
Mr. Fanning and Mr. Turpin begin, at 
Cincinnati, an extensive Southern tour, go- 
ing as far South as San Antonio, Tex., and 
ending at New Orleans April 4. 


LUDWIG BECKER’S RECITAL 


Chicago Violinist Shows Technical Mas- 
tery and Musicianship of High Order 


Cuicaco, Jan. 29.—Ludwig Becker, the 
violinist, assisted by Arthur N. Branquist, 
pianist, gave a recital last Tuesday evening 
in Music Hall that attracted an apprecia- 
tive audience. The program comprised 
Brahms’s A Major Sonata for violin and 
piano, a work of true nobility ; the D Minor 
Concerto of Max Brucn, a composition re- 
plete with difficulty, together with a group 
of shorter pieces, including the E Major 
Gavotte of Bach, with Wagner’s “Album- 
blatt” as an encore, together with the Min- 
uet by Debussy and the familiar and bril- 
liant Polonaise of Vieuxtemps. Mr. Becker 
has both poise and dignity to go with tech- 
nical mastery of his instrument, round, 
sound tone, likewise musicianship of 
superior order. C. EL N. 


Mr. and Mrs. Mannes in Last Recital 

Clara and David Mannes, pianist and vio- 
linist, gave the third and last of their so- 
nata recitals in New York at the Belasco 
Theater January 29. Their program in- 
cluded sonatas of Bach, Mozart, Schubert 
and Brahms. 
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PACKED HOUSE FOR FLONZALEYS 





Remarkable Scene of Enthusiasm at Boston Concert of Noted Quartet— 
Cecilia Society’s Program—Other Concerts of the Week at the ““Hub”’ 


Boston, Jan. 29.—The attendance at the 
concerts given during the week past have 
been unusually large. On Thursday eve- 
ning, the 26th, the Flonzaley Quartet sold 


out Chickering Hall and many of the prom- 
inent musicians of the city, having procured 
admission tickets, lined the walls. This was 
perhaps the first occasion when a concert of 
music for string quartet, without an as- 
sisting soloist, attractea such a large gath- 
ering. Managers here go back to the days 
when Paderewski played with the Kneisels 
for a precedent. 

The Cecilia Society's concert in Jordan 
Hall, on the 23d, was well attended. 
society was then assisted by Mme. Carmen 
Melis, of the Boston Opera Company; An- 
ton Witek, concertmeister of the Symphony 
Orchestra, and Mrs. Witek, pianist; Mary 
Ingraham, who did excellent work as ac- 
companist; John Marshall, organist. The 
baritone solo in the “Salamaleikum,” from 
Cornelius’s “Barber of Bagdad,” was ad- 
mirably sung by Earl Cartwright, the bari- 
tone of this city, who has long since estab- 
lished himself in high standing among the 
local musicians. 


Mme. Melis sang music by Meyerbeer, 
Puccini (“Vissi d’arte” aa ‘Un bel di ve- 
dremo,” from “Butterfly”) and a Neapoli- 


tan song. Her partorenicen gave especial 
pleasure by reason of the opulent quality 
of the voice itself and the temperamental 
delivery of the sensuous music. Mr. Witek, 
a musician of the highest qualities, played 
pieces by Corelli, Sinding, Raff, Brahms- 
Joachim. 
sisted by César Franck’s setting of the One 
Hundred and Fiftieth .salm, for chorus 
end organ: Brahms’s “Love Waltzes’; 
Howard Brockway’s “Wings of a Dove 
Margaret Lang’s “The Wild-Brier”; Ar- 
thur Foote’s setting of Edward Lear’s non- 
sense, “Th Jumblits” and the excerpt of 
Cornelius. The choral performances were 
of unusual merit. 

Steinert Hall was well filled on Tuesday 
evening when Clara and David Mannes 
gave the third and last of their sonata re- 
citals here this season. The program of- 


fered violin and piano sonatas by srahms 
(op. 100, in A), Beethoven (op. 12, No. 3) 
and Schumann (in D Minor, op. 121). The 


Beethoven sonata was played with the ap- 
propriate clarity and transparent tone color. 
The Schumann sonata was more interest- 
ino. It is a very subiective work and it is 
not always articulate or firmly constructed. 
There are places where Schumann thought 


The 


The program for the chorus con- 


much more than he could say and places 
where his pen wavers. The sonata was 
played with exemplary sympathy and un- 
derstanding and much was made clear which 
is not obvious on the printed page. ine 
sonata of Brahms is wonderfully cool and 
pellucid music, and it, too, was given mu- 
sicianly treatment. The applause was very 
cordial and the artists finally added a short 
piece to the program. 

There was the usual enthusiastic attend- 
ance at the concert of the MacDowell Club 
in Chickering Hall on the afternoon of the 
25th. The orchestra played an overture 
in MS. by Boyce, tor strings, and Victor 
Herbert’s Serenade, op. 12. The soloists 
were Charles F. Hackett, who sang songs by 
Haile, Stavenhagen and Liszt, accompanied 
by Mrs. Mary S. Swain; Corene B. Harmon, 
pianist, who played compositions by Sgam- 
bati and Chopin; Rosetta Key, who, accom- 
panied by Mme. Edith R. Noyes, sang Leh- 
mann’s “Bird Songs,” “Un doux lien,” Del- 
bruck, and an excerpt from Charpentier’s 
“Louise.” The concert met with much ap- 
preciation. 

In the evening Mrs. R. J. Hall’s concert 
of modern French music took place before 
a brilliant and interested gathering. Georges 
Longy conducted. Mazie Packard was the 
concertmeister. The program consisted en- 
tirely of compositions pla~ed here for the 
first time and for the most part, at least, 
for the first time in America; Overture de 
Fete, Camille Saint-Saéns; Adagio for 
Strings, G. Lekeu; Variations for piano 
and orchestra, Rhene-Baton; Overture for 
“Polyeucte,” tragedy of Corneille, Paul 
Dukas; “Siberia,” for saxophone and or- 
chestra, Henri Woollett; symphonic entr’- 
acte, “Armor,” and “March for a Joyous 
Fete,” Lazzari. The pianist who took part 
in the variations of Rhene-Baton was Frank 
Stuart Mason, who made his first public ap- 
parance in Boston since graduating from 
the New England Conservatory of Music 
and spending two seasons in further study 
in Paris. The saxophone solo in the work 
of Woollett was played by Mrs. Hall, to 
whom the composition is dedicated. 

The overture of Saint-Saéns is simply 
an affair of sounding brass and tinkling 
cymbals. It was written for the opening 
of the Musée Océanographique at Monte 
Carlo. It is another one of those pieces 
which Mr. Saint-Saéns writes so often and 
so well. Nothing could have contrasted 
more with this painfully obvious music than 
the romantic adagio of Lekeu, music full 
of vision, of poetry and mystic feeling. 
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The piece looses and becomes diffuse at last, 
but it was impossible to avoid being im- 
pressed by its mood and the rich, sensitive 
harmonic scheme. .ihe adagio was inter- 
preted with the insight and authority char- 
acteristic of Mr. Longy as a conductor and 
the solo parts were well played by the solo 
violinist, violist and ’cellist. 

The music of Rhene-Baton, a young man, 
is already dead. A theme is employed, a 
theme in the Zolian mode,a gloomy theme, 
treated in a manner still more depressing. 
There is no salient idea in the whole work. 
Of orchestra devices there are many, but the 
composer, for all of his pulling and haul- 
ing, gets nowhere. The piano part was in- 
telligently played by Mr. Mason, who dis- 
played virtuosity ample for the occasion. 


Dukas’s overture is a little thick, having too 
many notes, and is decidedly tinctured with 
Wagner. Still, it is well said by a man of 
brains if not heart. The symphonic poem 
of Woollett is after a passage in Tolstoy, 
which describes a great white plain in Si- 


beria, over which tramp a body of hope- 
less prisoners, chanting as they go, the 
mournful and monotonous chant of the 


downtrodden. This piece is a picturesque 
bit of tone-painting and the saxaphone is 
aptly employed. The solo was very well 
played by Mrs. Hall. Lazzari’s entr’acte 
from his lyric drama “Armor,” very well 
orchestrated, is again a piece of musical 
scenery and nothing more. Mrs. Hall was 
much applauded for her performance. 
QO. D. 








LONDON SUGGESTS A 
SUBSTITUTION OF GEESE 
FOR TENORS IN OPERA 
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According to London Sketch “nonigs- 
kinder” is destined to be the most popular 
opera of the New York season, owing to 
the admirably trained geese which occupy 
the stage durine the first act. Musical en- 
thusiasts are weary of tenors and geese 
will be just enough of a change to be novel 
without being iconoclastic. 








Sembrich and La Forge in Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 30.—The one important 
concert held here last week was the song 
recital by Mme. Marcella Sembrich, assisted 
hy Frank La Forge, pianist. Gray’s Armory 
was filled with an audience composed of 
Cleveland society and music lovers and the 
event was a distinct triumph for both 
artists. The work of Mr. La Forge was 
most brilliant and a most vital part of the 
program. 

On Sunday, was given the 
third concert of the People’s Symphony 
concerts at Gray’s Armory by the Cleve- 
land Orchestra. These have become recog- 
nized as concerts for all the people and 
especially for those who can find time to 


January 22, 


enjoy good music only on Sundays. The 
soloists are mostly selected from in and 
near Cleveland. A. F. W. 


NONE BUT AMERICAN 
WORKS ON HIS LIST 


Oberhoffer’s Program for Minne- 
apolis Orchestra Full of 
Vital Interest 


MINNEAPOLIS, Jan. 27.—A large audience 
was attracted to the popular concert Sun 
afternoon by the Minneapolis 
phony Orchestra, for Emil Oberhorter had 
arranged a program ot numbers by Amer 


day Sym- 


ican composers. No orchestral conductor 
in the country is more loyal to American 
composers than Mr. Oberhoffer and very 
frequently he gives the work of some 


American musician on the regular orches- 


tral program. But this was the first pro 
gram of American music entirely. 
Special interest was shown in “The De- 


feat of Macbeth,” by E. Stillman Kelley, 
for the composer was present to hear the 
first performance of the work in Minneap- 
olis. At the conclusion of the number, 
which is full of the clash and fire of battle, 
the composer was called out by Mr. Ober- 
hoffer and given a rousing reception by 
the audience. Preceding numbers given by 
the orchestra were Chadwick’s Symphonic 
poem, “My Jubilee,” MacDowell’s beautiful 
“Launcelot and Elaine,” and the Andante 
movement from Henry Hadley’s Symphony 
in B Minor, which was given entire by the 
orchestra at one of the Friday evening 
concerts. 

Arthur Foote’s suite in E for strings was 
an old and original composition which 
pleased the audience. Carl Busch’s arrange 


ment of Foster’s “Wavy Wown upon the 
Suwanee River” and the brilliant march 
by Hugo Kaun, “The Festival March,” 


were the other orchestral numbers, and all 
were played in fine form. As the strains 
of the “Star Spangled Banner” floated out 
from the Kaun March the entire audience 


arose. 

The soloist of the afternoon was Mme 
Hesse-Sprotte, the popular local contralto, 
who also sang only American songs, in- 
cluding Mrs. H. H. A. Beach’s aria, “Mary 
Stuart,” and songs by Chadwick, Foote, 
MacDowell and Willeby. Mrs. James A. 
Bliss was a most satisfactory accompanist. 

“. B. 
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KEEPING IN TOUCH WITH WORLD'S 
MUSICAL GROWTH THROUGH THE PIANO 


[Continued Fa page 13.] 


that of Debussy himself, this music will 
undoubtedly appear at first vague and baf- 
Hing. It is something that needs to be lived 
with and returned to—if one has not al- 
ready found his way to an appreciation of 
music of this kind—for the period of a 
year or more. To a nature saturated with 
the German musical tradition it will neces- 
sarily be some time before this music can 
filter through the musical nature. 

The first page of “Pelléas,” already re- 
ferred to, presents a tone picture of a deep 
forest. One knows at once, from the very 
first bars, that this music stands on other 
than German ground. No German would 
have represented the deptts of a forest by 
these simple alterations of the chord of D 
minor and C major; or, if the second 
chord, by virtue of the passing A, is in- 
tended for the chord of A minor, then 
why should the G not be sharped, as any 
respectable and traditional observing Ger- 
man would have it? 








The Gregorian Influence 


Here in the first two bars is a scale 
peculiarity that places an impassable wall 
between this and German music. The Gre- 
gorian influence is already at work. The 
solemn sounding phrase supported upon 
these simple alternating harmonies itself 
reminds one of the chanting of priests in 
the Catholic service. Immediately upon this 
follows a harmonic-melodic motive which 
bears witness to the Wagnerian influence. 
It is totally different from anything to be 
found in Wagner, and yet, had it not been 
for the chromatic tendencies developed by 
Debussy’s predecessors in France under the 
Wagnerian influence, such a phrase would 
never have issued from Debussy’s imagina- 
tion. Here is French taste and French im- 
agination drawing at second hand, as it 
were, upon Wagner, while in the same 
breath repudiating him. 

Following the tonalities of D minor and 
C major this second phrase is based upon 
A flat, and involves the note F sharp. It 
looks like the familiar altered chord on D, 
with the fifth, flattened, in the bass; but 
the immediate introduction of the tritone 
B flat and E quickly dispels any sense of 
its relationship to that chord. 

The music then rests for a bar upon a 
low A flat, and then starts immediately 
again, as at the beginning, in the apparent 
tonality of D minor with its Gregorian pre- 
dilections. This time it is somewhat more 
richly harmonized. But how? To any well- 
bred German musician this harmony must 
seem illogical and ridiculous. It involves 


progressions of secondary seventh chords 
at variance with all harmonic traditions and 
usage. This is not a case of complication. 
There are no accidental sharps or tiats. The 
passage is apparently all in the key, and 
yet these few simple notes speak in a 
strange tongue. 

Then follows two bars more of the sec- 
ond phrase, which associates itself in the 
drama with Golaud, and then enters a third 
idea, the Mélisande theme, precisely as ir- 
rational, according to traditional standards, 
as what has gone before. Debussy never 
for a moment lets himself slp into any- 
thing which would fall naturally upon the 
ear which has previously found its stan- 
dards in Beethoven and Wagner. This 
Mélisande motive consists of a persistent 
secondary harmony, a harmony which com- 
posers hitherto have only touched in pass- 
ing, managed in descending arpeggios, over 
which occurs a plaintive melody, which ap- 
parently does not belong in the same key; 
at least, its most poignant and effective 
note is C sharp, while the harmony upon 
whith it is supperted is composed of the 
notes A fiat, Bo flat, D natural and FE 
natural. 

This revyolutionism occurs before we have 
turned the first page of the first act. From 
it the whole phenomenon of “Pelléas and 
Mélisande” might be predicted. Upon these 
premises anything is possible. 

These words are not written for the one 
who has even a very moderate knowl- 
edge of Debussy, but for the one who, hav- 
ing none whatever so far as his actual ex- 
perience with the notes on the page is con- 
cerned, wishes to launch forth on this ex- 
pansion of his musical consciousness. 


The Lazy Ear and Modern Harmonization 


In the growth of the musical sense it is 
a noteworthy fact that the fingers and eyes 
are more easily frightened than the ears 
A lazy person can listen to quite an elabor 
ate ultra-modern musical work without 
much difficulty, while he will find himself 
absolutely baffled in attempting to get the 
sense of the simplest work of ultra-modern 
nature through his eyes and fingers at the 
piano. 

The explanation is to be found in the 
fact that the unaccustomed ear does not 
actually take in all that is going on in the 
hearing of such a strange and new work, 
and, therefore, misses, or shirks, a great 
part of the task, according as ignorance 
or laziness is paramount in the listener. 

In reading notes, on the other hand, it 
‘s required that every note be played, and, 
if the grouping of notes before the eye and 
under the fingers is a little strange, even 
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ur, Commencin 


though quite simple, it has a baffling effect. 
It is, therefore, important to become famil- 
iar with these combinations through the eye 
and finger, for in so doing one gains a 
conscious understanding of the matter from 
which he must otherwise remain apart. 
This applies to the seeker after musical 
truth—not to the mere amusement seeker. 

The fundamental fact of Debussy’s Gre- 
gorian basis makes itself evident again in 
such passages as that near the beginning 
of the famous scene of the hair, where 
Pelléas asks Mélisande what she is doing 
at the window. This occurs at page 117 
of the piano vocal score, the last three 
bars, and extends for four bars on page 
118. Here, however, the chromatic element 
enters more extensively. A marked eccle- 
siastical effect is to be noted in the closing 
cadences of this passage on the chords of 
A minor, D major, A minor. 

Such ecclesiastical references, however, 
Debussy removes from the sphere of reli- 
gious music itself by his highly romantic 
general scheme, and his constant introduc- 
tion of the poignant musical sweets and 
acids of chromatic dissonance. 

Nothing shows Debussy’s Gregorian in- 
clinations more unequivocally than the en- 
tire treatment of the voice tnroughout “Pel- 
léas,”’ which consists of a kind of ro- 
manticised and idealized chant. 

Establishing this fact well in mind, then, 
that Debussy wandered away from. the 
Wagnerian world to find the very founda- 
tions of his music, there are other points 
to consider. First among these is the fact 
that Debussy makes much more free and 
frequent use than other composers of sec- 
ondary chords, sevenths and ninths, and 
what might be analyzed as eleventh and 
thirteenth chords, but which are probably 
best considered as effects of passing notes 
and double suspensions. 


A Tonal Haze of Mixed Effects 


These mixed effects, of which Debussy 
is so fond, are usually arranged in close 
position, and form a sort of tonal haze, 
or atmosphere, an indeterminate musical ef- 
fect, which’ has much to do with the pecu- 
liar individuality of Debussy’s music. The 
composer is not obliged to resort to chro- 
matic progression to gain these effects, as 
so much in this direction still remains un- 
done within the province of diatonic har- 
mony. Note in this connection the scene 
between Geneviéve and Mélisande before 
the castle, Scene 3, Act 1, at the bottom of 
page 39, and throughout page 40, of the 
piano vocal score. 

Debussy gains atmosphere and expres 
siveness often by sheer force of inventing 
new melodic progressions, especially of 
chords indeterminate in themselves. By 
such a wandering progression he expresses 
Mélisande’s sensations when she tells Go- 
laud that she is lost in the woods. This 
will: be found in the fourth and fifth bars 
of page 10. 

Less happy is the composer in a not in- 
frequent mannerism which consists in trans- 
planting a given chord unchanged, up and 
down, to follow unwillingly some melodic 
phrase. This process is mathematical and 
artificial, and lacking in fancy. 

The effect may be noted on page 142 in 
the passage where Pelléas and Golaud en- 
ter the vaults of the castle. The chords on 
the same page descriptive of the creaking 
and groaning of the gates are more effect- 
ive. This transplantation of chords is 
sometimes used with very beautiful effect, 
brt in such cases the chord is not moved 
with each melodic note. A succession of 
chords so shifted is employed as a tonal 
background on which to paint some ex- 
quisite melodic line. A good example of 
this is to be found on page 242 in the scene 
between Pelléas and Mélisande by the foun- 
tain. 

By this examination of a number of De- 
bussy’s characteristic effects one will .real- 


ize that a poetic fancy and imagination, 
moving among these novel and character- 
istic elements, is able to produce music of 
a wholly new order and of striking indi- 
viduality. What Debussy does with this 
emancipated medium is to produce many 
new eftects of atmosphere hitherto unknown 
to the world of music. 

The composer penetrates between the 
more obvious moods and feelings, avoiding 
them and hunting out the subtle and shad- 
owy emotions that flash across the soul in 
rarer moments. These he captures and 
rgtains by his music, so that one listening 
to it finds himself in a kind of dream world 
having strange lights and shades of its own, 
but far removed from the ordinary world 
of day or of night. This music gives us 
days within days, and nights within nights 
—it is a region at once intimate and veiled. 
Debussy is a master of psychic moods and 
moments. Though he knows no ray of 
spiritual vision or impulse of spiritual up 
lift, as César Franck knows it, his is an 
infinitely fascinating world, in which, how- 
ever delightful it may be to make excur- 
sions, it is dangerous to become lost. 

That the expressive capacity of music 
should be enlarged by Debussy’s contribu- 
tior. is desirable and important, but that this 
sphere of music should supplant the broad 
daylight which the wide dominion of ntt- 
sical art provides and always has provided 
is. something not to be desired. The first 
enthusiasm in discovering and appreciating 
the subtle is apt to lead some natures into 
an utter devotion to it which, if persisted 
in, leads to an incapacity to appreciate plain, 
honest strength. It will be a narrow musical 
mind to-day, however, which fails to com- 
pass an understanding of Debussy among 
the other interesting tendencies of the time. 


Debussy’s Piano Works 


Those who wish to delve among the 
piano compositions may plunge at once into 
the inmost of the inner circle of Debus- 
syism in “Images,’ Second Series. Lhis 
contains three works, the titles of which 
are, being translated, “Bells heard through 
leaves, “And the moon descended upon 
the temple which was” and “Gold-fish.” If 
he is not already familiar with them these 
works alone will provide the pianist with 
such tasks as were set the heroes of the 
fairv tales of old—such as baling out the 
ocean with a thimble. They are amazing 
in interest. 

The three works in the First Series of 
“Images” are, perhaps, slightly less remark- 
able. They are “Reflections in the Water, 
“Homage to Rameau” and “Movement.” 

There is much of fascination in the se- 
ries of humoresques called “Children’s Cor- 
ner” (Coin enfants), which contains 
“Doctor Gra@tis ad Parnassum,” “Jimbos’ 
Lullaby” (Lullaby of the Elephants), “Ser- 
enade for the Doll,” “The Snow 1s 
Dancing,” “The Little Shepherd” and “Gol- 
liwog’s Cakewalk.” 

Among typically representative works are 
also “Estampes,” containing “Pagodas,” 
“The Soirée in Granada” and “Garden in 
the Rain.” 

«among works showing 
tinctive qualities are also 
“Arabesques,” Nos. 1 and 2, and 
sergamasque.” 

Besides other typical works there are a 
number of early compositions, which, inas- 
much as they do not represent the com- 
poser in a mature or characteristic vein, 
are scarcely profitable as a study, although 
many of them are not without charm. 


Debussy’s dis- 
“Masques,’ 
“Suite 
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NOT DISCOURAGED IN PHILADELPHIA 





Dippel Expects Successful Operatic Season Despite Poor Attendance 
During Opening Week—Boston Orchestra Appears with Elman 


as Soloist—Pohlig’s Program 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 30.—Because of the 
poor attendance at the operas being given 
by the Philadelphia-Chicago Opera Com- 
pany, rumor had it last week that the sea- 
son might be curtailed in Philadelphia. A 
quietus was put on the reports, however, 
in a lengthy statement issued by Andreas 
Dippel, general manager of the organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Dippel admits that the audiences 
and even the receipts might have been 
much larger for the first week’s perform- 
ances, but he denies that the week was a 
financial failure. Mr. Dippel further ex- 
plained that not so many passes have been 
given as when Uscar Hammerstein domi- 
nated the opera field here. Mr. Hammer- 
stein liked a full house. Mr. Dippel said 
in part: 

“It costs us about $7,500 to produce an 
opera. Subscriptions assure us of $4,900, 
and we depend on the box office for the re- 
maining $3,500. The box office receipts 
have not averaged that so far, but the local 
public must be educated to our opera. We 
are not worried by the small houses. The 
attendance will increase and the season 
will be successful.” 

The attendance at the regular operas last 
week was somewhat improved. “The Girl 
of the Golden West” did not draw so well 
as when presented here a few weeks ago, 
but the house was fairly well filled. On 
Wednesday “carmen” was given with the 
following in the leading parts: Sylva Zep- 
pilli, Giaconia, Cavan, Guardabassi, Du- 
tranne, Huberdeau, Nicolay, Daddi. Di- 
rector, Campanini. “La Bohéme” was the 
Friday offering, with Grenville, Zeppilli, 
McCormack, Sammarco, DeAngelis, Crabbe, 
Daddi, Zucchi, Malatesta, Sampieri. Di- 
rector, Perosio. “Louise” was sung Satur- 
day afternoon, with Garden, Bressler-Gia- 
noli, Giaconia, Dumesnil, Scalfaro, Cavan, 
Dalmorés, Dufranne, Warnery, Venturini, 
Fossetta, Crabbe, Huberdeau, Daddi; Nico- 
lay. Director, Campanini. “Trovatore” at 
popular prices on Saturday night was suc- 
cessfully presented, and the attendance was 
encouraging. The principals were Korole- 
wicz, De Cisneros, Zerola, Costa, Nicolay, 
Zucchi. Director, ’Parelli. 

Mischa Elman, the young Russian vio- 
linist, who appeared a few weeks ago as a 
soloist with the Boston Symphony Urches- 
tra here, gave an emphatically successful 
recital last week at the Academy of Music. 
There were few vacant seats, and the au- 
dience showed appreciation of his excel- 


lent playing by repeated insistence on en- 
cores, to which he responded liberally. His 
first number was Goldmark’s suite for vio- 
lin and piano. The Bruch D minor con- 
certo, which followed, was apparently more 
enjoyed and was interpreted by the noted 
artist with more freedom. He was not 
confined to the score as he had been in 
the Goldmark work. Percy Kahn proved 
an accompanist of rare taste, refinement 
and sympathy. 

While there was no soloist at the con- 
certs by the Philadelphia Orchestra, Carl 
Pohlig, conductor, presented a program at 
the Academy of Music last Friday and 
Saturday that lacked none, of the essen- 
tials that appeal to large audiences. Ber- 
lioz’s “Symphonie Fantastique” proved ex- 
ceptionally graphic, beautiful in tone-color- 
ing and full of variety that charms. De- 
bussy’s “Le Mer,” three symphonic sketch- 
es, was interpreted by Mr. Pohlig with en- 
trancing effect. The tonal pictures, “From 
Dawn to Noon on the Sea,” “Play of the 
Waves” and “Dialogue of Wind and Sea,” 
were remarkably realistic. The glorious 
“Parsifal,” vorspiel of Wagner, in whose 
compositions Mr. Pohlig revels, was the 
final offering. 

The first subscription concert of the 
twenty-seventh season of the Treble Clef, 
S. L. Herrmann, musical director, at Hor- 
ticultural Hall last week, was worthy of 
the laudations accorded by press and pub- 
lic. Numerous encores and generous ap- 
plause followed the artistic interpretation 
of a most interesting program. Dr. How- 
ell S. Zulick, tenor, and Herman Sandby, 
first ‘cellist of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
were the soloists, Dorothy Johnstone Ba- 


seler, harpist, riarry Alexander Matthews 
and F. Avery Jones, at the piano, also took 
part. The program was admirably ar- 


ranged and trom beginning to end thor- 
oughly delishted a large audience, com- 
posed of active and associate members. 
The offerings were: 


Part First.—“Elfin Song” (new), G.-W. Chad- 
wick, dedicated to S. L. Herrmann and the Treble 
Clef, the Treble Clef; Tenor Solos, (a) ‘‘Morn- 
ing,”’ Donald ; (b) “Evening,’’ Ronald, Dr. Howell 
S. Zulick; “Woo Thou Sweet Music” (Salut 
d’Amour), Elgar, The Treble Clef; Violoncello 
Solo, Concerto in A Minor, G. Goltermann, Her- 
man Sandby; “The Loreley,” Liszt, arranged b 
Harry Alexander Matthews, The Treble Clef. 
Part Seconp.—‘“The Slave’s Dream” (new), 
Harry Alexander Matthews, dedicated to S. L. 
Herrmann and the Treble Clef, The Treble Clef, 
assisted by Dr. Howell S. Zulick and Dorothy 
Johnstone Baseler; Violoncello Solos, (a) ‘‘Medi- 
tation de Thais,’”’ Massenet; (b) “Humoresque,”’ 
Dvoérak; (c) “Vito” Spanish Dance. D. Popper, 
Herman Sandby; “The Walnut Tree,’’ The Treble 
Clef; Tenor Solo, ‘‘Lend Me Your Aid” (“Queen 
of Sheba’’), Gounod, Dr. Howell S. Zulick; (a) 


“Gently Fall the Shadows,’”’ Mildenberg; (b) ‘‘The 
Moon Hangs Low,” Spence, The Treble Clef. 
a ia 





NEW STRAUSS OPERA 
A POPULAR SUCCESS 


woonmunes on page 1] 

an amusing figure of a Falstaffian type. 
Margaret Siems, soprano, achieved perhaps 
the greatest individual triumph of the com- 
party in her impersonation of the middle- 
aged Princess Werdenberg, who surrenders 
the field of her amorous victories to a 
younger rival. Miss Siems was delightful. 
Eva von der Osten sang the young Cava- 
lier, written for a contralto, and made the 
most of a graceful part. The American, 
Minnie Nast, was Bertha, the youthful ob- 
ject of the love of the gay old Baron Ochs. 
She too was thoroughly etfective and shared 
in the universal ovation. The conductor 
was Ernst von Schuch. In spite of, or 
perhaps, because of the undoubted popu- 
larity of the piece, it is stated that the 
German critics will accuse Strauss of de- 
basing his orchestral genius to cater -to 
uncritical taste. 

The audience included members of the 
court, composers, opera directors, conduct- 
ors and critics from all over Germany, as 
well as musicians and managers from other 
countries. The curtain calls after the first 
two acts indicated success for the piece 
from the audience’s viewpoint, and after the 
final curtain the audience stayed for ten 
minutes more of frantic applause and 
cheers. Strauss sat nervously through the 
performance, but his friends did not let 
him doubt his success. Humperdinck was 
also in the audience ard the American 
prima donna, Edyth Walker, who will cre- 
ate the title rdle in Hamburg, was present 
to gather suggestions for her task. 





The Kellert Trio began the month with a 
concert in Paris. 


SILOTI PUPIL HEARD 


Mary Cracroft, Debussy Specialist, Gives 
New York Piano Recital 


Mary Cracroft, an English pianist, was 
soloist at the recent concert of the Mac- 
Dowell Club in New York, playing the fol- 
lowing program: 

Deux Arabesques, Ballade, 
Toccata, 1901; “Pagodes,” “Soirée de Grenade,’ 
Oe dans la Pluie,” Estampes, published 1903; 

lomage 4 Rameau’’ Mouvement, “Images,” 1905, 
“we, Gradus ad Parnassum,” ‘‘The Little Shep- 
herd,” “‘The Snow Is Dancing, ” “Golliwog’s Cake 
Walk,” “Children’s Corner,” 1908; Prelude, 

Miss Cracroft, who has just come to 
this country to make an extended tour, is 
a pupil of Alexander Siloti, and under him 
developed a technic and a style which 
make her playing intelligent and masterly. 
Her program was arranged in chronolog- 
ical order, and the fact that she is a spe- 
cialist in the works of Debussy, having 
given many of them their first performance 
in London, added to the interest of her 
playing. 

Miss Cracroft played all of her numbers 
with evident authority from an interpreta- 
tive standpoint, and her abilities as tech- 
nician made her work clean cut and 
brilliant. The interest in Debussy in this 
country at the present time makes the 
forthcoming tour of this pianist of some 
importance, and it is evident from her 
ability that she will have a large audience 
for her work. 


Danse, dated 1900; 





Marum Quartet Ends Season with Fine 
Program—Yolanda Méré Soloist 


A memorable program, finely given, at 
Cooper Union, New York, Monday eve- 
ning, January 30, closed the season of the 
Marum Quartet. The program was note- 
worthy, both for the character of the com- 
positions selected for interpretation and for 
the manner in which they were performed. 
The principal assisting artist, Yolanda 


Méro, pianist, made the affair particularly 
brilliant by her surpassingly fine rendition 
of a Smetana number and a Liszt rhapsody 
Other assisting musicians were Josef Ko 
varik, viola, and Bernhard Altschuler, ’cello, 
who, with the quartet, played Tschaikow- 
sky’s sextet, “Souvenir de Florence,” in a 
stirriug manner. 


MISS WAINWRIGHT’S PUPILS 


Give Song Recital of Much Merit with 
Exacting Program 





The vocal pupils of Beatrice Wainwright 
appeared in a recital at her residence- 
studio in New York on Tuesday afternoon 
of last week, singing the following pro- 
gram: 

Brahms, ‘“‘Therese,”’ ‘‘Standchen’’; 
“Guide Me to That Dear Home,” from 
Bolena”’; Mendelssohn, “In a Gondola,” “I’ve 
Been Roaming’’; Giordani, “Caro Mio Ben”; 
Schubert, “Hark, Hark the Lark”; H. Ware, Hin- 
doo Slumber Song; Mozart, “‘Dove Sono,” from 
“Don Giovanni’; Bizet, “Je dis que rien me 


Donizetti, 
“Anna 


m’epouvante,” from ‘‘Carmen”; Rodgers, “Love 
Has Wings”; Bemberg, “Nymphs and Fauns”’; 
Debussy, Romance; Spross, “I Know.” 


Katherine Noyes, contralto, was heard 
to advantage in the two songs of Brahms, 
while Adele Gaites showed a coloratura 





Beatrice Wainright, New York Soprano 
and Vocal Teacher 


soprano of extensive compass in her aria 
from Donizetti's opera. Christine Van 
Wagenen, soprano, has a voice of pleasing 
quality, while Lulu Grennell, another so- 


prano, was most successful in Giordani’s 
“Caro Mio Ben.” Margaret Thompson 
and Edith Schwimbersky, both sopranos, 


showed the excellence of their training, the 
first in songs by Schubert and Ware, and 
the latter in a Mozart aria. Mrs. John 
Foxlee, a pupil whose singing is quite pro- 
fessional in its standard, gave an excellent 
account of herself in two songs, and Flor- 
ence Muller performed with much assur- 
ance the “Nymphs and Fauns” of Bem- 
berg. 

Miss Wainwright sang, by request, a 
Romance by Debussy, and Spross’s “I 
Know,” with fine tone quality and a good 
conception of the emotional content of the 
songs. 

The accompanist was Lillian Fowler, a 
pupil, who acquitted herself with much 
credit. 





Frank La Forge Sails with Mme. Sem- 
brich 


Frank La Forge, the pianist, whose ac- 
companiments have been one of the most 
admirable features of Mme. Sembrich’s 
song recitals, sailed for Europe last Tues- 
day with that soprano. Mr. La Forge will 
remain in Germany until April 1, when he 
will return to this country as accompanist, 
in a few private concerts, to Alice Sov- 
ereign, an American contralto of consider- 
able promise. Next September he will go 
on a concert tour with Geraldine Farrar, 
the Metropolitan soprano, until early No- 
vember, after which he will return to 
Europe for an extensive tour with Mme. 
Sembrich, lasting the entire season. Rus- 
sia will be one of the countries visited. 
Incidentally, Mr. La Forge will appear in 
several joint recitals with Alice Sovereign 
in Berlin, London and Paris. 





New Success for Pupil of Mrs. Eames 


Edith McClintock, contralto, the very 
promising pupil of Mrs. Emma T. Eames, 
the New York vocal teacher, was heard 
at a concert in the Seventy- -first Regiment 
Armory, New York, last Sunday. Mrs. 
McClintock scored an immediate and un- 
qualified success, singing with a fulness of 
tone that carried easily through the vast 
auditorium, and with perfect technical 
skill and poetic delivery. Her diction was 
admirable in its clarity, not a single word 
being lost to the hearers. She was most 
cordially received. 


BOSTON'S OPERATIC 
QUTLOOK BRIGHTENS 


Increased Attendance at All Per- 
formances Foreshadows Con- 
tinuance Next Season 


Boston, Jan. 29.—The twelfth week of 
the second season of the Boston Opera 
Company has come to an end, with the 
largest Saturday audiences which have 
gathered thus far for the afternoon and 
evening performances. The attendance at 
all performances has made a general and 
noticeable increase in the last four weeks 
or more, with a corresponding brightening 
of the operatic outlook. It is now certain, 
rumors to the contrary, that whatever the 
conditions at the end of the present season, 
opera will be given for a third season in 
this city, and in all probability on a scale 
not less pretentious than in the past. Civic 
pride is deeply concerned in the issue. 

Among other factors in the relief of the 
operatic exchequer, “The Girl of the Gold- 
en West” is one of the most pronounced. 
(he performances of that opera have 
spelled full houses, and they will in all 
probability continue to do so. It was when 
Mr. Constantino sang as Johnson, on Fri- 
day, the 27th, that he displayed an amount 
of “nerve’ not uncharacteristic of the des- 
perado in real life. It seems that the 
tenor, per stage directions, was riding in 
on a horse in the last act, trussed like a 
turkey, in front of the cowboy actor Fred 
Stone, when, in crossing a small bridge up 


stage, about four feet high the horse 
slipped and fell to the bottom of the 
trench, with his valuable load. The cow- 


boy, contrary to his role in the drama, en- 
deavored to save the tenor, and pushed 
Constantino to the right as they fell. He 
himself was landed on, though fortunately 
without serious results. As for Constan- 
tino, his leg was caught beneath the horse’s 
body and severely bruised. 

Nevertheless, the tenor jumped up, and, 
with considerable presence of mind, suf- 
fered himself to be dragged on to the stage 
instead of driven. tlhe entire episode 
passed by so quickly and so neatly that few 
in the audience realized that anything un- 
usual had happened. In this opera Mme. 
Melis again repeated her triumph as Mim- 
nie, and the other parts were taken with 
accustomed proficiency. 

The performances of “Aida” and “Car- 
men” have also been strong drawing cards 
of late. The répertoire of the twelfth week 
included both works. On Monday, Con- 
verse’s “Pipe of Desire” and “1 Pagli- 
acci” constituted the bill. In the first 
opera, Riccardo Martin repeated his ad- 
mirable impersonation of Jolan, which, 
with the Delightful Dance of Spring, con- 
stitute the distinctive features of that pro- 
duction. In the performance of “Pagli- 
acci,’ Antonio Scotti made his first ap- 
pearance with the Boston Opera Company 
as Tonio, a remarkable performance which 


has often before been appreciated here. 
With Mr. Scotti were Fely Dereyne, G. 
Zenatello, Rodolfo Fornari, and others. 
“Carmen” was the opera on Wednesday 


Gay in her 
and Mr. 
George 
in a 
few 


evening, the 25th, with Mme. 
favorite and most popular role, 
Zenatello, again, as a capital /osé. 
Baklanoff reappeared as Escamullo, 
role which becomes him as it does 
baritones. 

The performance of 
ternoon of the 28th was again of excep- 
tional vividness. Mme. Melis was in the 
title part, with Zenatello as Rhadames, and 
Gay as Amneris. Mr. Baklanoff made an- 
other appearance as Amonasro, singing the 


“Aida” on the af- 


splendid music with vigor and dramatic 
force to match, and making a striking 
figure on the stage. In “Madama _ But- 
terfly,” in the evening, Alice Nielsen sang 


as Cio-Cio-San, and her impersonation 
seemed to have matured in a number of 
details since her first appearances in the 
role this season, a role comparatively new 
to her. She built up the first act, from 
the entrance of Butterfly to the end of the 
love scene, to a finely constructed climax, 


and gave additional variety and contrast 
to the second act. Elvira Leveroni was 
the Suzuki and G. Volese the Sharpless. 


Hermann Jadlowker sang with opulence of 
tone as Pinkerton. QO. D. 





Ellison van Hoose to Make Concert 
Tour Here Next Season 

Hoose, the tenor who is 

opera in Italy, will make 

America during the sea- 

management ol 


Ellison van 
now singing in 
a concert tour of 
son of 1911-12 under the 
Haensel & Jones. 
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REGER WORK SMACKS 
OF MUNICH BEER 


“Variations on a Merry Theme ” 
Played by Fiedler’s Orchestra 
in Boston 


Boston, Jan. 29.—At the Boston Sym- 
phony concerts of the week Reger’s “Varia- 
tions on a Merry Theme” were given a 
memorable performance. Mr. Warnke, a 
‘cellist of the orchestra, played the Saint- 
Saéns Concerto in A Minor in a musicianly 
manner. After the performance of the 
Variations one of the great feats of virtu- 
gsity in the history of the orchestra, Mr. 
Fiedler himself applauded his men, as they 
were obliged to rise with him and acknowl- 
edge the ovation of the audience. The 
Variations come from Germany and Munich 
beer. We are sure that the final vision of 
all-conquering sound came to the composer 
after a stein-bout and was fortunately cap- 
tured before it had vanished, like many 
other such dreams. For sheer glory of tone 
the climax over the celebrated pedal point 
is worth hearing, ana. indeed, one could 
wait through a drier work for the sake of 
the glorified virtuosity, the riot of technical 
prowess and marvelous constructive talent 
displayed in the most magnificent fugue 
which brings the work to an end. 

Some of the variations sound “made” to 
Americans, yet all of them have blood in 
the veins, so to speak, and in several of 
them Reger is positively winning by rea- 
son of his fresh lyric inspiration. A tone- 
poem, “To a Tragedy,” by Friedrich Gern- 
sheim, now seventy years old and living 
in Berlin, was played tor the first time in 
this country. A symphony of Gernsheim 
was played at the symphony concerts in 
1882. 

The composer was a pupil of Hauptmann, 
Richter and that generation. In view of 
his beginnings it mav be said that his tone- 
poem is creditably modern, though it is 
formal to the point of being a sort of free 
first movement of a symphony rather than 
a tone-poem in which the composer wan- 
ders as he listeth. The work has classic 
contour; it is tellingly orchestrated; the 
themes are well constrasted and there is the 
thought of pomn and ceremonial for the 
mighty dead. There are conventionalities, 
but as a whole the music lives. The “1ann- 
hauser” overture, at the end of the pro- 
gram, was rapturously received. O. D. 








MUSIC FOR CHARITY 





Chicago’s Amateur Musical Club Gives 
an Interesting Concert 


Cuicaco, Jan. 29.—The annual scholar- 
ship concert given under the auspices of the 
Amateur Musical Club took place Thurs- 
day afternoon in Orchestra Hall, attracting 
a very large and representatively musical 
audience. The proceeds of this concert will 
be spent in and about the city assisting 
students of music and charitable institu- 
tions. 

The program was ably presented, opening 
with the first movement from Bach’s Triple 
Concerto in © Maior, enlisting as pianists 
Priscilla Carver, Mary Cameron and Hazel 
Everincham. Following Hans Letz, first 
violinist of the Thomas Orchestra, gave the 
Adagio from Bruch’s Concerto in G Minor 
and the “Habafiera” from Sarasate’s Suite 
of Spanish Dances. He was accompanied 
by Eleanor Scheib. Mrs. Lucille Tewkes- 
bury gave several selections by Tschaikow- 
sky, MacDowell’s song “Long Ago” and 
Harriet Ware’s “Joy of the Morning.” 


Particularly effective was “The Cry of 
Rachel.” ee 
Jeannette Durno, the pianist, who has 


not been heard here in some time, gave a 
test of her quality with Tschaikowsky’s 
“Humoresque,” Debussy’s dainty “Reflec- 
tions on the Water” and Liszt’s “Campa- 
nella.” 

The Chicago Musical Art Society, under 
the direction of Frederic Stock, furnished 
the final selections of the program in splen- 
did fashion, the vocalization of the club 
showing no signs of the recent troubles it 
has undergone. Evidently the reorganiza- 
tion has been efficacious. C. EN, 





Pedro Guetary Sings Songs of His Own 
Composition in New York 


Pedro Guetary, the tenor, was heard at 
a concert given at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, on January 27 by Anna Jewell, 
the pianist. Mr. Guetary, who is gifted 
with a voice of exceptional beauty and who 
displays much skill in its use, sang songs 
by Liza Lehmann, Tosti, Osborn and him- 


self. A most favorable impression was 
created by «is singing of “Mi Nina,” 
Spanish song of his own composition, a 
piece which was one of the favorites of the 
late King Edward and also of King Al- 
fonso. The audience manifested the 
greatest pleasure over his work. Henryk 
Mikulski, a young violinist, was also well 
received and a most emphatic success was 
scored by Miss Jewell, who played a Bach 
toccata and fugue, Beethoven’s “Wald- 
stein” sonata and several other numbers 
with poetic insight and technical facility of 
the highest order. 


tet) 





A NEW PIANIST HEARD 





Marta Milinowski, of Berlin, Plays at 
Well-Known New York School 


On Monday of last week a large audi- 
ence at the American Institute of Applied 
Music, New York, heard a young pianist 
of uncommon gifts when Marta Milinowski 
gave_a recital on the eve of returning to 
Germany after spending the vacation at her 
home in this country. An excellently de- 
veloped technique, beauty and wide variety 
of tone and touch, a poetic imagination, a 
noteworthy command of pianistic resources 
and, above all, sincere devotion to the 
highest art ideals, all were notably conspic- 
uous in her playing of a program that in- 
cluded a Bach-susoni Toccata in C, Mo- 
zart’s Romanza in A flat and Fantasy in D 
Minor, Schumann’s “Kinderscenen” and a 
Chopin group headed by the Fantasy, op. 
49. It was the playing of a young artist 
whose career will be watched with close 
attention. 

Miss Milinowski, who is to give two con- 
certs in Berlin next month, made her first 
German appearance last season in Munich 
and Hanover. «ier career already has 
been a cosmopolitan one. Born in Berlin 
she came as a child to this country, where 
her parents have lived ever since in Buf- 
falo. Her teachers have included Marie 
Reinecke, sister of the late Carl Reinecke, 
Mrs. Frank Davidson in Buffalo, N. Y., 
Carlo Buonamici in Boston, Kate Chitten- 
den at Vassar College for three years, 
Moritz Moszxowski in Paris and latterly 
Rudolf Breithaupt in Berlin. Next season 
she will go to Tetesa Carrefio. 





SILVIO SCIONTI’S RECITAL 





Chicago Pianist Shows Admirable Quali- 
ties in Program of Classics 


Cuicaco, Jan. 29.—An admirable exposi- 
tion of well and sanely tempered virtuosity 
was furnished by Silvio Scionti, pianist, 
who has developed the technical side of his 
art for interpretative values, and has intro- 
spective insight as well; his skill not being 
used to evoke the clamor of the commons, 
but to appeal to the musicianly on the 
solid basis of accomplishment. 

He played the Grande Sonata of Schu- 
mann, in F sharp Major, op. 2, which, in 
spite of the many beauties of its melody, 
lacks the vigor to bring fantastic art to any 
very brilliant conclusion. He offered also 
the Beethoven “Andante Favori” and the 
Bach-Busoni “Toccata and Fugue” in D 
Minor. He afterwards gave three selec- 
tions of Chopin, the Polonaise in A Flat, 
especially captivating and brilliant. His 
final group comprised the ‘“Winterlied,” 
Mendelssohn-Liszt. Liszt’s “Au bord d’une 
Source,” which was played with delicacy, 
and the Schubert-Tausig “Marche Mili- 
taire,” which, while given with fire to 
satisfy the exacting, seemed to get its 
climax closer to the center than the finale 
of the selection—a reading that is preferred 
by a no less eminent virtuoso than Busoni. 

. EN. 





Paris to Hear “Rosenkavalier” 


Paris, Jan. 28.—Paris is to hear Richard 
Strauss’s new opera, “Der Rosenkavalier,” 
probably in June at the Chatelet, where 
Gabriel Astruc will produce it. A number 
of Paris critics who journeyed to’ Dresden 
for the premiére of the opera are all unani- 
mous in its praise. The Figaro critic said: 
“Richard Strauss, after having in ‘Salomé’ 
exalted to frenzied paroxysms the horrible 
and the monstrous, has in ‘Der Rosenkav- 
alier’ achieved the noblest musical glorifica- 
tion of the melancholy pathos of a dying 
love, side by side with the feverish yearn- 
ings and passionate transports of a newly 
born love.” 





Boston Mayor’s Musical Family 


Boston, Jan. 20.—The family of Mayor 
John F. Fitzgerald, of this city, is exceed- 
ingly musical and it is rumored may soon 
form a miniature orchestra consisting of 
Rose Fitzgerald, piano; Agnes Fitzgerald, 
mandolin; Thomas Fitzgerald, violin, and 
Mayor Fitzgerald himself vocal soloist. 
Rumor also has it that the Mayor is trying 
to compose an original ode “I’d Rather Be 
In Than Out,” which he may some day 
render with the connivance of his family. 


RLMAN'S ART SHOWN 
AT ITS VERY BEST 


“Only Recital in New York” So 
Crowded That Another One 
Has Been Arranged 


What was announced as Mischa Elman’s 
only New York violin recital of the season 
attracted so enormous a crowd to Carnegie 
Hall last Saturday afternoon that it was 
not long before the management found it- 
self obliged to set a date, February 13, for 
a second one to accommodate those who 
found the supply of tickets exhausted. Cer- 
tain it is that not since the young artist 


made his first appearance in this country, 
two years ago, has he faced so large an 
audience and seldom have his efforts called 
forth a more whole-hearted display of en- 
thusiasm. Mr. Elman’s playing justified 
these demonstrations of pleasure. It is 
difficult to recall the time when he has 
given a more satisfying display of his 
gifts. 

His program, it is true, might perhaps 
have been selected more judiciously. It 
began with three movements of Goldmark’s 
Suite for violin and piano and contained 
in addition the whole of Bruch’s D Minor 
Concerto, Handel’s D major Sonata, Raw- 
lings Cottenet’s “Meditation,” Monsignys 
“Rigaudon,” Elman’s own arrangement ot 
Schubert’s “Ave Maria,” Kreisler’s Vien- 
nese waltz “Schén Rosmarin” and Paga- 
nini’s “I Palpiti.” Besides these there were 
fully a half dozen encores. 

The Goldmark Suite is a work of much 
charm and beauty of melodic content. The 
second movement, an andante_ sostenuto, 
with its unique harmonic color, is perhaps 
the best division of the three. There 
seemed little excuse for the Bruch concerto, 
however. The inadvisability of playing 
lengthy concertos with mere piano accom- 
paniment as recital numbers has often been 
dilated upon in this journal and Bruch’s 
exceedingly mediocre three-movement com- 
position following immediately upon a 
fairly long Suite and preceding a four- 
movement sonata, did not enhance the 
pleasure of the occasion even in spite ot 
Mr. Elman’s superb playing of it. The 
short numbers were immensely enjoyed, 
particularly Kreisler’s delicious waltz, and 
it was a cause for congratulation and an in- 
dication of the player’s serious artistic pur- 
pose that he placed only one display piece 
on his list. 

The violinist has eraduallv acquired that 
equanimity, repose and poise that were 
found to be lacking when he first came to 
this country. His intonation is far better 
than it used to be and there was not a sol- 
itary lapse from the pitch in any.one num- 
ber last Saturday. His tone was of amaz- 
ing richness and color and such things as 
technical difficulties seemed to disappear al- 
together in the face of his mechanical com- 
mand of his instrument. Altogether it was 
one of the rarest disclosures of violinistic 
art heard in many a day. 


PLANS FOR “YSOBEL ” 








Mascagni Hopes for a Turin or Buenos 
Ayres Production 


Rome, Jan. 28.—Mascagni is so confident 
of winning his forthcoming suit against 
Liebler & Co., of New York, that he has 
already begun preparations to have his op- 
era “Ysobel” produced in Turin. In his suit 
he asks for material damages, but his chief 
object is to bring about an annulment of his 
contract with the Lieblers. The suit will 
be tried in Milan and Mascagni hopes to 
have it decided in four or five weeks. He 
has also arranged to produce the opera in 
Buenos Ayres, where, it is said, the copy- 
right laws are not such as to restrain him 
whether he wins his case or loses it. If he 
should lose or if the case should be ap- 
pealed he would not be able to give the 
opera in Europe, but would take it to 
Buenos Ayres for its first performance. 

It is stated that Mascagni will not refund 
the $15,000 advanced to him by the Lieblers 
and that he hopes the damages he may re- 
ceive will more than cover that amount. 
He asks that Liebler & Co. return to Signor 
Sonzogno, his publisher, all the material 
such as scenery and costumes rented by 
them for a year at $20,000. It will upset 
Mascagni’s hopes of a European premiére 
if Liebler & Co. delay the return of the 
stage properties. 





Albert Reiss’s Wee Daughter Makes a 
Début as Dancer. 


Little Renée Reiss, daughter of Albert 
Reiss, the famous Mime of the Metropol- 
itan Op2ra’s productions of the “Ring,” was 
five vears old last Saturday and gave a 


party in honor of the event to the members 
of the ballet school connected with the Met- 
ropolitan and presided over by Mme. Mal- 
vina Cavalazzi. Miss Renée is a private 
pupil in the class and she and forty other 
pupils gave an exhibition of dancing that 
reflected the excellence of their training. 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza has been well pleased 
with the work of the ballet school and has 
engaged ten of the older pupils as members 
of the opera company’s regular ballet. 


HISTORICAL PIANO RECITAL 


Earle La Ross Gives First of Interesting 
Series in Easton, Pa. 


Easton, Pa., Jan. 27.—The first of a se- 
ries of piano recitals for the purpose of 
illustrating the historical development of 
piano composition was given in the Kaston 
Public Library on January 26 by the young 
pianist, Earle La Ross. He played Bach's 
“Italian Concerto” and nis “Chaconne,” 
three Scarlatti numbers, a Rameau gavotte, 
a transcription by Joseffy of an air from 
Gluck’s “Alceste,” Boccherini’s “Minuet,” 
two Beethoven sonatas and the “Turkish 
March” from the “Ruins of Athens.” 

Mr. La Ross played the Bach and the 
Scarlatti music with exemplary clarity and 
directness of utterance and with a technical 
facility that called for the highest com- 
mendation. An even more notable technical 
feat was his work in the Busoni transcrip- 
tion of the great “Chaconne.” There was 
much charm and delicacy in the Rameau 
and the Gluck, but the most enjoyable fea- 
ture of the concert were the two Beethoven 
sonatas, the op. 26 and the op. 32, No. 3, 
in which the pianist disclosed much depth 
of emotional insight. Mr. La Ross was 
much applauded throughout the evening. 
His next concert in Easton will be devoted 
to the works of Chopin. 


MISS POWELL IN MONTREAL 


Violinist Captivates Canadian Audience 
by Beauty of Her Playing 


MontTREAL, CAN., Jan. 27.—At her recent 
appearance here with the Symphony Or- 
chestra Maud Powell completely captivated 
a large audience by the beauty and bril- 
liancy of her violin playing. Whether the 
composition was exacting from a technical 
or an emotional standpoint, or both, the 
artist showed herself unfailingly equal to 
it. She played Bruchs G Minor Concerto, 
her own transcription of a Chopin waltz, 
Sarasate’s “Spanish Dance,” a Brahms 
“Hungarian Dance” and several other pieces, 
being obliged to add several extra numbers. 
Miss Powell completely surprised her audi- 
ence by the poetic warmth of her work in 
the slow movement of the Bruch, while 
the pyrotechnical outburst in the finale was 
delivered with astounding mastery and ease. 
In the other numbers she revealed the 
greatest delicacy and taste or rhythmic 
swing and dash, as the character of the 
music may have demanded. Never was 
there a moment’s doubt that Miss Powell 
stands high among the greatest in the artis- 
tic world. 














NEW HONOR FOR BUSONI 


Italian Pianist Elected to New York 
Philharmonic Academy 


Ferruccio Busoni, the distinguished Ital- 
ian piamst, has been elected an honorary 
member of the New York Philharmonic 
Academy by that body. The following let- 
ter, signed by the president and treasurer, 
has just been received by Mr. Busoni: 
Dear Sir: 

We have much pleasure in informing you 
that the motion placed by our president be- 
fore the session of this day to appoint you 
an Honorary Member of the New York 
Philharmonic Academy, has been unant- 
mously carried. The diploma will be for- 
warded to you shortly. 

We congratulate you upon this well-de- 
served distinction as well as our ourselves 
upon the privilege to enroll your illustrious 
name in the records of the Academy. 





With sentiments of genuine and pro- 
found respect, 
New YorK PHILHARMONIC ACADEMY. 


EuGENIO pI PrrRaANt, Pres. 


(Signed) 
M. Vivin, Treas. 





Accompaniments the Pleasing Feature 
of Soprano’s Recital 


Adele Krueger, soprano, a singer new to 
this city, gave a recital in Mendelssohn 
Hall on Thursday evening of last week. 
She sang a program that contained songs 
by Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, 
Cadman, Rummel, Tschaikowsky, Rachman- 
inoff and others, but failed to justify her 
appearance either from a vocal, technical 
or interpretative standpoint. The most 
pleasing feature of the evening were the 
accompaniments of kugene Bernstein, who 
plaved with all his wonted artistic taste and 
discretion. 
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MME. SAMAROFF AND 
ST. PAUL ORCHESTRA 


Distinguished Pianist Makes De- 
cidedly Favorable Impression 
as Soloist 


St. Paut, MINN., Jan. 26.—Walter H. 
Rothwell, of the St. Paul Symphony Or- 
chestra, made up a program for the sev- 
enth symphony concert of the season which 
reflected the taste and versatility of the 
cosmopolitan conductor and met with a 
happy response. 

Haydn’s Symphony No. 6, in B Major, 
“The Surprise,” gave expression to Mr. 
Rothwell’s notable reverence for the classics 
and stood revealed in the clarity of struct- 
ural beauty and the refinement of its adorn- 
ment. 

Sibelius’s “The Swan of Ouarrels,”’ from 
the Finnish folk-epic, “The Kaleva,” op. 
22, with its continuous flowing melody and 
nicely balanced phrases, took one into the 
realm of mystery and gave impressionistic 
representation to an old myth as dreamed 
and interpreted in the spirit of the modern 
school. 

Liszt’s familiar Hungarian Rhapsody No. 
2 closed the program. 

Mme. Olga Samaroff was the visiting so- 
loist. In Grieg’s A Minor Concerto with 
the orchestra the pianist won the _ enco- 
miums of an audience who saw in her work 
an almost flawless technic, a purity of tone 
and a nicety of balance and _ proportion 
which gave to the performance singular 
distinction and to musicians a rare pleasure. 


F. &.. ©. BB. 


JOHANNES MIERSCH IN 
INDIANAPOLIS CONCERTS 


Well-Known Violinist, 
Programs, Arouses Enthusiasm— 
Other Artists Heard 


INDIANAPOLIS, iND., Jan. 28.—Johannes 
Miersch, violin virtuoso, continues to dem- 
onstrate his power to attract and enthuse 
an audience and has the distinction of re- 
ceiving double encores in a city whose mu- 
sical public is not noted for its susceptib.l- 
ity. At the farewell recital of Charles 
Williams, reader, at St. Paul’s Parish 
House, on January 19, Herr Miersch shared 
the honors with Mr. Williams and achieved 
a triumph of his own in the Adagio and 
Rondo from Vieuxtemps’s First Concerto, 
a composition so replete with difficulties in 
staccato bowing that an effective rendition 
is possible only to artists of conspicuous 
ability. The ease and grace with which 
Mr. Miersch accomplished the amazing 
technical feats caused the audience to de- 
mand an encore, and the Drdla Serenade 
occasioned another furore which could be 
quieted only by a repetition of the number. 
Carl Beutel, pianist, assisted Mr. Williams 
in his delivery of “Enoch Arden” and gave 
a highly satisfactory interpretation of the 
Richard Strauss setting. His prestige as 
pianist was still more firmly established by 
the musicianly qualities displayed in his 
rendition of an Impromptu by Arensky, 
the Rubinstein Valse in A flat, and his fine 
accompaniments for Mr. Miersch. 

Glen Friermood, baritone, gave in good 
style and voice Giordani’s “Caro Mio Ben” 
and an old English song, “The Bailiff’s 
Daughter.” The same members of the fac- 
ulty of the Indianapolis Conservatory otf 
Music were heard in an exceptionally inter- 
esting recital at the Propyleum on January 
24, before a large and responsive audience, 
The Sonata in G Minor for piano and vio- 
lin by Henry Holden Huss was given a 
first reading in Indianapolis and created a 
favorable impression, due as much to its 
adequate interpretation by Carl Beutel and 
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Johannes Miersch as to its inherent worth. 
Mr. Huss and Mr. Miersch were fellow 
students in counterpoint and composition 
under Josef Rheinberger in Munich, and 
Mr. Miersch is justly proud of the distinc- 
tion won by his friend as a composer of 
first rank. He played his part con amore 
and the audience was delighted to become 
acquainted with this chamber music. After 
a double number—Meditation from Mas- 
senet’s “Thais” and a Scherzo—Tarantelle 
by W ieniawski—Herr Miersch gave, by re- 
quest, Schumann’s “Traumerei,” greatly to 
the pleasure of all, especially the large num- 
ber of students with whom it is a favorite. 
The other artists were also encored and 
the evening closed agreeably with a ball 
given by Edgar Cawley to the students of 
his conservatory. KR LL Ss. 





KOCIAN GIVES HIS THIRD 
SAN FRANCISCO RECITAL 


Bohemian Violinist Concludes Interest- 
ing Series—News of Local 
Teachers and Artists 


SAN FrANcisco, CAL., Jan. 23.—Jaroslav 
Kocian, the noted Bohemian violinist, has 
just concluded a series of three concerts 
which were given in Christian Science Hall 
during the past week. The concerts were 
well attended and the programs presented 
were varied and interesting, including 
piano numbers by the able accompanist 
Maurice Eisner. 

George Kriiger, dean of California Con- 
servatory of Music, gave an interesting 
piano recital Friday evening in Kohler and 
Chase Hall. Mr. Kriiger’s program in- 
cluded the Mendelssohn Rondo Capricioso, 
op. 14; two Scarlatti numbers, a group of 
Chopin études, the Paganini-Liszt “La 
Campanella” and works by Schumann, Bar- 
giel, Schutt and Leschetizky. 

At the last bi-monthly meeting of the 
Mansfeldt Club the program presented b 
Stella Howell, Laura Ferguson, Hazel H. 
Hess and Edith Sellers was given in an in- 
telligent and musicianly manner. 

The San Francisco Musical Club gave a 
program of Beethoven and Brahms | hurs- 
day morning in Century Hall. Those who 
participated were: Mrs. Ashley Faull, Mrs. 
Richard Fenner, Mrs. Wm. S. Noyes, Val- 





Maud Wellendorff and the 
Wenceslas Villapando, 


esca Schorcht, 
chorus, assisted by 
cello. 

The Music Teachers’ Association of Cali- 
fornia gave its second concert of the sea- 
son Tuesday evening in Century Hall. The 
following teachers were _ represented: 
Piano: Wallace A. Sabin, Adolf Gregory, 
S. Arrillaga, S. G. Fleishman; vocal: Mrs. 
Lillie Birmingham, J. W. MacKenzie, Jo- 
seph Greven, Mrs. Marriner Campbell, Mrs. 
Kathryn Day Boyns; strings: Mrs. Alice 
Kellar-Fox, Nathan J. Landsberger, Hother 
Wismer. 

The San Francisco Conservatory of Mu- 
sic presented the following in a concert pro- 
gram at Golden Gate Commandery Hall 
Tuesday evening: Hattie Kosta, Gladys 
Geoggle, Atha Gutman, Julius Lister, Paul- 


ine Hayes, Ramona Pierce, Gertrude 
Reichardt, Lee Chapman, Tom Simpson, 
Aline Lang, Phyllis Clayes, Maud Lang, 


Etta Rahlman. 

A vocal recital by Cordelia Grylls Friday 
afternoon in Sherman & Clay Hall was 
much enjoyed. Miss Grylls, who has come 
here recently from London, possesses a 
pleasing voice and her interpretation of the 
various numbers was very satisfactory. 
The accompanist was Edith Ladd. R. S. 


MODERN MUSIC BY 
THOMAS ORCHESTRA 


Xaver Scharwenka Soloist at Con- 
cert Which Advances Debussy 
and Brahms 


Cuicaco, Jan. 29—The Thomas Or- 
chestra concert this week had a distinct air 
of modernity in the personality and the 
music of mood as illustrated in the vastly 
varied and separated compositions of De- 
bussy and Brahms. Three Debussy num- 
bers, the “Marche Ecossaise,” which had a 
hearing earlier this season; the Prelude 
“L’Aprés-Midi d’un Faune” and the Cor- 
tege and Air de Danse’ from L’Enfant 
Prodigue.” 

inere was much beauty and admirable 
if not academic art in all of these selec- 
tions, but just how much melody might be 
a matter of doubt. Fortunately, however, 
two of the selections were from the earlier 
period of Debussy when he was young and 
lyrical, and the Scotch air in the March 
was quite cheery to those disposed to tune. 
All the fascinatingly beautiful qualities in- 
volved in the impressionistic meanderings 
of the Faune were a delight in orchestral 
color in clever combinations and fine spun 
fi anci ies 

“L’Enfant Prodigue,’ which won the 
grand prize at Rome, and which was re- 
cently given in its entirety in the East, did 
not reveal its beauties in the excerpt se- 
lected for this occasion. 

The big and masterful composition of 
the day, dwarfing others by contrast, was 
Johannes Brahms’s second Symphony (the 
most famous of the four), one whose mel- 
odic and lyrical values have been frequently 
and eloquently sounded by the Thomas 
players, but it never had a_ fuller, finer 
revelation than it had on this occasion. It 
is one of the greatest of modern classics 
and Director Stock gives it a true but rare 
valuation, 

The soloist of the occasion was Xaver 
Scharwenka, the veteran pianist, composer 
and educator, who has long been a familiar 
figure not only in the class room through 
the medium of his compositions, but as a 
player abroad and in this country. Mr. 
Scharwenka presented his own piano con- 
certo in F Minor, a work of many mem- 
ories, that has opportunities for brilliant 
solo work and is colorfully orchestrated. It 
is the fourth concerto of his writing and 
not as admirable as the first, which gave 
him much fame. The brilliancy of the last 
movement moved the audience mightily and 
they recalled the player time and again. It 
was a remarkable accomplishment for one 
of three score to make the showing and 
achieve the results that accrued to Xaver 
Scharwenka. C.E. N 








AN IMPORTANT ORGAN 
RECITAL IN BROOKLYN 


John Hyatt Brewer Reveals Remarkable 
Technical Facility in Highly 
Interesting Program 


An elaborate musical treat was offered at 
the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Brooklyn, on Tuesday evening, January 24, 
when John Hyatt Brewer gave an organ 
recital and conducted a choir concert un- 
der the auspices of the Young People’s As- 
sociation. Mr. Brewer’s program was most 
interesting, the audience being especially de- 
lighted with his “Improvisations on Solo 
Stops,” in which he exhibited remarkable 
technical facility. 

Mr. Brewer opened the concert with Men- 
delssohn’s Sonata in F Minor, which he 
rendered with superb tone and dignity. His 
other numbers were Andantino in D flat, by 
Lemare, Scherzo, Sonata V, Guilmant; 
“Canzona”; by Wolstenholme; “Grand 


Chorus,” Hollins; and two beautiful se- 
lections by himself, “Romanze” and “Au- 
tumn Sketch.” Owing to the length of the 
program the no-encore rule had to be en- 
forced. The soloists who assisted Mr. 
Brewer were Elizabeth Tudor, soprano; 
Mary Jordan, contralto; Thomas Morgan 
Phillips, tenor, and Livingston Cnapman, 
bass. Their work was of a high order. 

Miss Tudor sang “absent,” by Tirindelli, 
and “Sunlight,” by Ware, while Mr. Phil- 
lips captured his audience with “ Mara- 
gretha,’ Meyer-Helmund, and “Devotion,” 
Strauss. Mr. Chapman’s solo numbers were 
“Break, Break, Break,” by Sidney Homer 
and “My Song is of the Sturdy North,” 
Edward German. Mrs. Jordan shared in 
the success of her associating artists with 
Winter Watt’s “It isn’t the thing you do, 
dear” and “Sunset,” by Alexander Russell. 
She and Mrs. Jordan sang the “O Lovely 
Night” duet from Offenbach’s “Tales of 
Hoffmann” and all four soloists as a grand 
finale joined in the spirited singing of the 
quartet from Verdi’s “Rigoletto,” 


L. D. K. 
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GEORGE HAMLIN IN 
RECITAL OF SONGS 


American Tenor’s Program Ranges 
from Handel and Haydn to 
Present-Day Composers 


Cuicaco, Jan. 30.—The second recital ot 
George Hamlin in his home city this sea- 
son attracted a large and appreciative audi- 
ence Sunday afternoon at the Grand Opera 
House, where the enviroament is superb for 
entertainments of this character. The singer 
was in fine voice and showed his eclecticism 
in a program ranging from the classics to 
the latest word in song, admirable for its 
balance, its interest as well as for its in- 
terpretation. Behind the delightful diction 
and finish of phrasing of this singer there 
are introspective values to reveal the real 
soul of song. 

Haydn’s antique “Native Worth” was fol- 
lowed by Handel’s brilliant aria, “Total 
Eclipse,” from “Samson,” the appropriate 
finale being “Sound the Alarm,” from 
“Judas Maccabeus.” The interpretation of 
such works as these requires an unusual 
technic, but the seeming simplicity and di- 
rectness of Mr. Hamlin’s style reveal their 
content admirably. An exhibition of mu- 
sicianship like this would be admirable for 
young singers, who have come to regard 
this class of music as dreaded discipline. 
His second series of song showed his ac- 
complishment as the expositor of lieder. 
His singing of “Allerseelen” of Strauss, 
was delightful, with richness and roundness 
of tone and superb legato. Brahms’s 
“Standchen” and the “Des Kindes Gebet” 
were admirably revealed, and the songs of 
Schumann had a melancholy beauty that 
was delightful. Happily, Mr. Hamlin gave 
a melodic exposition in selections from 
opera. Balfe, Flotow and Lalo revealed 
some of the old familiar favorites with a 
charm of tone that echoed the departing 
glory of opera, indicating that we have 
tenors of our own who can do justice to 
arias in the vernacular. 

A group of songs in English comprised 
the finale. These included offerings from 
Parker, Stern (a very clever contribution 
called “The Little Thief’), together with 
a bright new ballad by Gena Branscombe, 
“There’s a Woman Like a Dewdrop.” 

C. E. N. 








Newark Orchestra’s Good Concert 


Newark, N. J., Jan. 28—The Eintracht 
Orchestra, Louis Ehrke conducting, was 
heard in a splendid concert on Monday eve- 
ning at Wallace Hall. Beethoven’s sacred 
symphony was played with a cleanness that 
speaks very encouragingly of the orches- 
tra’s future and very creditably of Mr. 
Ehrke’s success as its director. A _ well- 
balanced and solid tone under the con- 
ductor’s firm hand was in evidence through- 
out the program, which further comprised 
Bruch’s suite of “Swedish Dances,” the 
“Algerian Scenes” of Saint-Saéns, and Ros- 
sini’s “William Tell” overture. The or- 
chestra’s concertmaster, Joseph Strissof, 
played Joachim’s transcription of Schu- 
mann’s “Abenlied” in a refined manner. 


The soloist of the evening, Elena Kirmes, 
delighted the audience with her fresh warm 
soprano, which she used to admirable ad- 
vantage in “Elsa’s Dream,” from ”Lohen- 
grin”: “The Plague of Love,” by Arne; 
Ritoli’s “She Had Gone Away,” and “A 
Pastoral,” by Veracini. Cc. H. 


GBRVILLE-REACHE 
WINS LOS ANGELES 


Big Audience Admires Her Inter- 
pretation of the French 
Moderns 


Los ANGELES, Jan. 22—Mme. Gerville- 
Réache certainly has reason to be gratified 
with her Los Angeles receptions. After 
assisting materially in swelling the audi- 
ence at the last symphony concert, she gave 
a recital Tuesday evening at Simpson 
Auditorium, when she again filled the 
house. From a singer who has won re- 
nown in operatic work, one expects and 
desires a program made largely of the 
selections that have made her fame; in 
this the present audience was not disap- 
pointed; several of the selections were 
heard here fof the first time. 

Especially interesting were the selections 
from the French moderns, in opera and 
out; Debussy, Saint Saéns, Chaminade, 
Massenet and Hahn. In these the singer 
had rare opportunity for her rich tempera- 
mental gifts, and with her luscious con- 
tralto the results were such as are rarely 
heard even in this much-favored city. 
Gertrude Ross achieved great success in 
her accompaniments to the songs ot the 
recitalist. Her work was, in fact, fault- 
less. 

Another event of different character, but 
of equal importance, was the first recital 
given by the Brahms Quintet. This organ- 
ization is composed ot Messrs. Wvlie, vio- 
lin; Tandler, violin; Kopp, viola; Simon- 
son, ‘cello, and Grunn, piano. It was first 
heard at the Woman’s Club house, Friday, 
in a program including numbers from Saint 
Saéns, Mendelssohn, Bach, Boccherini, 
Tschaikowsky and Bizet. Six recitals are 
announced by the quintet, the first of 
which took place Saturday night at Blanch- 
ard Hall, at which the Grieg G minor 
quartet and the Schumann piano quintet 
were offered. The audience was of good 
proportions and included many local pro- 
fessionals. W. F. B. 








New Musical Manager in New York 


Mortimer Kaplan, the theatrical manager, 
has entered the field as a manager of mu- 
sical artists. He will devote himself to 
this work in the future and is negotiating 
for the concert direction of many notable 
artists for next season. At present he has 
under his management Bella Alten, after 
May 1; Hans Kronold, ’cellist; Hugh Allan, 
baritone; Alexander Saslavsky, violinist; 
Florence Austin, violinist; Virginia Cheek, 
dramatic soprano; Clara F. Schmidt, pian- 
ist; Paul T. Morenza, tenor; Sara Alice 
Rich, dramatic soprano; the Wycherley 
Orchestra and other artists. 




















Mrs. Edward H. Canfield 
Mrs. Edward H. Canfield, widely known 


as a teacher of music and one of the 
founders of the New York Philharmonic 
Society, died last week at her home in 
Lulu, Miss. 


William Williams 


William Williams, a musician widely 
known throughout Connecticut, died re- 
cently at his home in Wallingford. He had 


been leader of a Wallingford orchestra for 
several years and had served as leader or 
member of several other orchestras. 

W. E. C. 


Charles Frederick Martin 


Charles Frederick Martin, for many years 
a tenor singer in Episcopal church choirs 
in New York and Newark, N. J., and a 
member of several of the leading musical 
organizations of both cities, died January 
28 at No. 35 Orchard street, Newark, after 
a long illness. He was fifty-eight years old. 


Carl J. Dupré 


MiLwAvuKEE, Jan. 30.—Carl J. Dupré, a 
composer of more than local note, has just 
died in Milwaukee, after a long illness, 
aged thirty-six years. His best works are 
“The Last Call” and “The First National 
Grand March.” M. N. S. 


Mrs. Martha L. Roulston 


Mrs. Martha L. Roulston, a soprano of 
much prominence in church work, died re- 
cently at her home in Hartford, Conn. She 
was tor a time soprano soloist at Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, when Dr. Lyman Abbott 
was its pastor, and had been associated in 
a like capacity with several churches in 
Hartford. She was for three seasons with 
the Treble Clef Club of the Connecticut 
city and had had also large experience in 
concert and oratorio work. W. E. C. 


Louis Rotowski 


Cuicaco, Jan. 29.—Fear of losing his 
voice, his only means of livelihood is said 
to have caused the death last week of Louis 
Rotowski, cantor in the Jewish Synagogue, 
on the operating table. Dr. John Rice 
Fletcher was about to begin the operation, 
not a serious one. The patient, in fear, 
looked appealingly at the surgeon. “It is 
nothing,” said the latter soothingly; “it 
will be all over in a minute.” Almost in- 
stantly Mr. Rotowski went into convulsions 
and in a few moments he was dead. The 
surgeon declared that fear had killed him. 
Rotowski was only twenty-nine years old. 
He was intensely religious and possessed a 
beautiful voice. 


TEARS AND SMILES 
FOR SCHUMANN-HEINK 


Her Buffalo Recital Arouses Great 
Enthusiasm—Christine Miller’s 
Local Debut 


Burrato, N. Y., Jan. 30.—January has 
been notable in a musical way locally, 
more concerts of interest having been given 
during this period than ever before. 

On January 26 the postponed Schumann- 
Heink song recital took place in Conven- 


tion Hall before an immense audience and 
this in spite of the fact that weather con- 
ditions were far from being propitious. 
[he great artist was in fine form. She 
poured out the glory of her marvelous 
voice in shimmering light and shade, and 
played on the emotions of her auditors 
by the manner in which she interpreted 
her various numbers, for tears and laugh- 
ter were both in evidence. One notable 
number was Bizet’s “Agnus Dei,” whcih 
was made effective -by the fine work of 
Henry Marcus, violinist, and William J. 
Gomph, organist. Katherine Hoffmann, 
who has been associated so long with Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, played the piano accom- 
paniments perfectly. 

_QOn January 24, in Convention Hall, the 
Clef Club gave their initial concert of the 
season under tne able direction of Alfred 
Jury, through whose untiring efforts their 
steady advance as a fine choral body is 
due. Mr. Jury had arranged a fine pro- 
gram and the large audience present gave 
ample demonstration of their appreciation 
of the club’s excellent work. The soloist 
of the evening was Christine Miller of 
Pittsburg, who sang for the first time here. 
Miss Miller, who is a rarely gifted singer, 
was enthusiastically received and com- 
pelled to grant several encores. Mme. 
Blaauw played Miss Miller’s accompani- 
ments in ideal fashion and Mrs. Bagnall 
those for the club admirably. 

On the 27th at the Iroquois, the Rubin- 
stein Club, Buffalo’s only women’s sing- 
ing society, gave an enjoyable concert. 
Mrs. Gilbert Rathfon, the musical direc- 
tor, is a gifted musician and her work 
with the club is most praiseworthy. Mme. 
Blaauw and Mary M. Howard added in 
no small measure to the pleasure of the 
evening by their splendid playing of some 
piano duets. -Cora Taylor gave the club 
good support as accompanist. 

A splendid performance of “The Mes- 
siah” was given in St. Paul’s Church Janu- 





ary 19 under the direction of Andrew 
Webster, organist and choir director; Mrs. 
Howe, Mrs. Barrell, Messrs. Yates and 
True, composing the quartet choir, sang 
their allotted numbers in fine style. 

In Unity Hall January 18 a young 
Welsh violinist of decided talent, Haydn 
Gunter, gave an enjoyable concert. Mr. 
Gunter had the assistance of Mrs. Storck, 
Miss Lapey and Percy Lapey, vocalists. 

Bertram S. Forbes, organist of the Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church, was the soloist 
at the free organ concert Sunday, Janu- 
ary 29, in Convention Hall. Mr. Forbes 
has been the official accompanist this sea- 
son for the vocalists of these free concerts 
and has proved a most satisfying one. 

On the 26th at the Twentieth Century 
Hall, Helen Hammersmith, a Cornell pupil, 
zave a recital of taxing piano numbers. 
Miss Hammersmith has undoubted talent 
which should be developed to riper fruition 
by diligent study. 


Pupils’ recitals of interest have been 
given in the Davidson, Mistelski and 
Grodinzki studios. F. H. H. 





CECILE BEHRENS IN RECITAL 





Clara Schmidt and David Schmidt the 
Assisting Artists 


A musicale was given on Friday after- 
noon of last week by Mme. Cecile M. 
Behrens, in the White and Gold Hall of 
the Hotel Plaza. The program presented 
Clara Schmidt, a pupil of Mme. Behrens, in 
pieces by William Mason, Cadman, Liszt 
and Schulz-Evler, all of which she played 
with considerable technical facility and mu- 
sical feeling. David Schmidt, violinist, 
played a “Polonaise” of Chopin with Mme. 
Behrens and also shorter compositions by 
d’Ambrosio and Drdla, proving himself a 
capable violinist. Songs by Massenet, Wolf 
and Mrs. Beach were sung by Katherine 
Fleming-Hinrichs with artistic and musical 
interpretation, bringing the singer much 
applause. 

The final number on the program was a 
group of piano solos which Mme. Behrens 
gave in fine style. The group contained 
“Au Matin,” by William Mason; the “Hu- 
moreske” of Dvérak; “Mes Joies,” Chopin- 
Liszt; “Etude,” Liszt, and the A Flat Bal- 
lade of Chopin. They were all given in 
true virtuoso style, to which is added a 
real understanding from a musical stand- 
point. 





Marie Hall, Violinist, Weds 


Lonpon, Jan. 28.—Marie Hall, the violin- 
ist, who has made successful tours of the 
United States, Canada and many other 
countries, was married quietly here to-day 
to her business manager, Edward Baring. 





SOUTHERN OVATION 
FOR MR. MACMILLEN 


Memphis Audience Aroused by 
Playing of Young American 
Violinist 
MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 24.—Last night 
Francis Macmillen made his first appear- 
ance in Memphis, under the management 
of Mrs. John A. Cathey, as one of the at- 
tractions of the All-Star Musical Course. 
The Auditorium of Goodwyn Institute 
was filled with an audience of the cul- 
tured music lovers of Memphis, waiting 
with pleasant anticipation to welcome 
America’s great violinist. From the open- 
ing measure of Wieniawski’s D minor con- 
certo to the last note of the finale of Men- 
delssohn’s the program was intensely in- 

teresting and beautiful. 

Nowhere could Macmillen have been 
given a more enthusiastic reception and he 
showed his appreciation of the responsive 
attitude of his hearers by generous en- 
cores, each one rousing greater enthusi- 
asm until he could only with outstretched 
hands acknowledge the ovation given him. 
Gino Aubert, as pianist and accompanist, 
shared the honors of the evening and his 
playing will be remembered with pleasure. 
Mrs. Cathey deserves the appreciative sup- 





port of every citizen of Memphis for 
bringing these great artists here. The 
musicians have certainly shown recogni- 


tion of her work. 

Local musical work is moving along 
steadily. The Symphony Orchestra is at 
work on a program for a concert in the 
near future. The Choral Society, W. W. 
Boutelle, director, is growing quietly but 
steadily. All of this work can only be ac- 
complished by degrees, but all thinzs point 
to the establishment on a firm basis here 
of several important musical organizations. 


Ss. B. W. 


MORE WAGNER MUSIC, 
ANOTHER BIG HOUSE 


Mme. Gadski Again Soloist with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra 
in New York 


And still the Wagner concerts come! 
Only a few weeks ago all concert-going 
New York crowded to those given in rapid 
succession by the Philharmonic, the New 
York Symphony and the Metropolitan 
Opera House, and yet the craving for 
Wagner has apparently not been sated. 
The Philharmonic found itself obliged to 


give another one for the benefit of those 
who had previously been unable to secure 
admission, and on Friday afternoon of last 
week it was given with Mme. Gadski as 
the soloist. 

Once more Carnegie Hall was crowded, 
and the enthusiasm after every number on 
the program was insistent. The offerings 
of the day were the “Flying Dutchman” 
overture—which Mr. Mahler plays as it 
has not been done here in years—the 
“Tannhauser” bacchanale, the “Parsifal” 
prelude and finale, the Vorspiel and “Lieb- 
estod” from “Tristan,” and the “Ride” and 
“Fire Music” from “Die Walkiire.” 

For full two hours the conductor and 
his splendid orchestra held the audience 
breathless by their thrilling work, and it 
would be impossible to comment upon the 
performance of anv one number without 
indulging in entnusiasm, apparently extrav- 
agant. Mme. Gadski sang “Dich Theure 
Halle” and the “Prayer,” from “Tannhau- 
ser”; the “Liebestod,” from “Tristan,” and 
“Traume” with a glorious wealth and ex- 
quisite quality of tone, and with an amount 
of expressiveness that quite atoned for 
some rather choppy phrasing. Her ad- 
mirers recalled her time and again in hope, 
no doubt, that she would be induced to 
sing am encore. 


February 4, 1911. 
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MRS. GEORGE R. SHELDON TELLS OF 
PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA’S IDEALS 





Society’s Ambition to Reach a Permanent Basis and the Problems 
Which Must Be Solved—A Reply to Alexandet Lambert’s State- 
ments Regarding Women and the Barbaric State of Music in 


This Country 


O ORCHESTRAL PROJECT in the 
past two seasons has aroused more 
interest or comment than the reorganiza- 
tion and establishment on a permanent 
basis of the New York Philharmonic So- 


ciety. 

When it was announced that this orches- 
tra was to become a greater force in music, 
not only in New York, but in this coun- 
try, the full significance of the change 
which placed the management in the hands 
of Mrs. George R. Sheldon and _ her 
friends was not understood. Neither was 
it understood that there was a definite plan 
in the minds of this committee for the 
future of the orchestra, but, on the con- 
trary, tne change in management was at- 
tributed entirely to the desire of certain 
interests to eliminate another organization 
from the field. That this was not true is 
now a matter of record, but at the same 
time the following statements of Mrs. 
Sheldon concerning both the Philharmonic 
Orchestra and the influence of women on 
the musical development in this country 
will be of interest. Said Mrs. Sheldon 
to a Musica, AMERICA representative this 
week : 

“It has always been my intention and 
the intention of the committee working 
with me in taking hold of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra to provide an organization for 
New York and the entire country that 
would have as its ideal the giving of the 
best concerts that money could provide 
Our idea was, and is, to have the organiza 
tion on such a permanent basis that after 
I am dead, or all of the men and women 
concerned now in the running of the or 
chestra have passed away, the organization 
will still continue and will also develop its 
artistic ability still further. 

“It has been said that we took over the 
management of the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra merely because some of us had lost in- 
terest in the New York Symphony Orches- 
tra. Such a statement was, of course, ab- 
surd, and we had only the one ideal, that 


of giving good concerts, in mind. You 
will understand that when an orchestra 
must make money, or when it is used to 
exploit one man, it cannot have a high ar- 
tistic standard. 

“The Philharmonic Orchestra is not an 
orchestra maintained for the exploitation 
of Gustav Mahler and he would be the 
first man to deny**such an assertion. It 
makes no difference whether the conduc- 
tor is Mr. Mahler or somebody else, as 
long as he is a musician of Mr. Mahler’s 
caliber. The idea is not to exploit a certain 
man, but to present in the best possible 
way the music of the great composers. 
Of course, to do this it is absolutely neces- 
sary that the conductor be a man, not 
necessarily of renown, but of great ability, 
and in Mr. Mahler we have such a man. 

“Personally, I feel that Mr. Mahler is the 
greatest conductor, either in Europe or 
America, to-day, and I feel further that we 
have been most fortunate in keeping him as 
long as we have. While it is not settled 
absolutely, I believe that he will remain 
with us at least another year. 

“Of course, we have not been entirely 
fortunate in the attitude of the critics 
toward the orchestra. Certain of the critics 
are entirely free, that is, they have no other 
interests which prevent them from writing 
what they think, and can criticise a pro- 
gram favorably, or adversely, merely upon 
the music’s merits. On the other hand, 
there are critics in this city whose interests 
in other institutions and organizations are 
so great that they cannot afford to write 
as they must feel concerning the magnifi- 
cent work of the orchestra. 


Has the Public’s Stamp of Approval 

“The real judge of the work of a public 
organization is, and must be, the public, 
and the public has given its stamp of ap- 
proval to the work of our orchestra this 
year, and in unquestionable terms. It has 
heen a great surprise to us, knowing as we 
do the general apathy of the public in mat- 
ters musical, to get as many subscriptions 
as we have, and to know the tremendous 


interest aroused all over this city by these 
concerts. 

“In our plans for the future we have 
tried to model the Philharmonic Orchestra 
on the plans of the Boston Symphony. In 
the beginning Col. Higginson, of Boston, 
who is a friend of mine, pointed out to me 
the vast difficulties in such a course, and 
the great expenditure necessary, but at the 
same time gave me many valuable sug- 
gestions. In spite of the fact that we have 
to deal with the Musicians’ Union, and wit 
the great difficulty of raising funds to 
carry on musical work, we have succeeded 
to a very great extent in our plans. We 
do not claim that we have yet produced an 
organization, an instrumental body, that is 
in every respect the equal of the Boston 
Symphony, but we feel that we have made 
a good beginning. 

“This the critics have not realized. For 
example, | heard a performance by the 
Boston Orchestra a week or so ago at 
which Beetnoven’s Seventh Symphony was 
performed. The attack in the first move- 
ment was bad, and the woodwind was out 
of tune in the second movement, but the 
papers came out the next day with one 
and two column articles rapturously prais- 
ing the wonderful tone color and perform- 
ance of the Boston Orchestra, saying noth 
ing of the very evident failure to maintain 
their usual standard. 

“But when the Philharmonic makes a 
slip of any sort most of the critics are 
very, alert and seize upon the opportunity 
to call attention to trival things, magnify 
ing them until, if the public were to accept 
their dicta, the Philharmonic would have 
no support whatever. Fortunately, the pub- 
lic has developed a mind of its own and, 
in this case, seems to have used its judg- 
ment to very good advantage. 

Impossible to Make it a Paying Proposition 


“Tt has been the ideal of some to place 
the Philharmonic Orchestra on a_ basis 
where it would become a paying organiza 
tion, but to my mind that is an absolute 
impossibility. There are certain fixed 
charges which must be met if the orchestra 
is to be an organization solely for the ar 
tistic performing of great musical works, 
and these cannot be reduced. We may in- 
crease the income by playing a greater num- 
ber of concerts each year, but the income 
can never equal the expenditure. 

“Whenever I hear of an orchestra making 
money I always wonder if it is not descend 
ing to the level of a circus, or sometning 
of that sort, because I know that an orches 
tra cannot, by any manner of means, pro 


duce an income great enough to pay the 
expenses. This problem we have met, and 
are meeting, by engaging only the very best 
men that we could get, both as players, as 
concertmaster, and as director, and though 
it costs an enormous sum, yet we feel that 
this is the only way to carry out our ideals. 

“[ read in your paper the other day an 
interview given you by Alexander Lambert, 
that as long as the direction of musical af- 
fairs remained in the hands of women mu- 
sic in this country would be in a barbaric 
state. 1 think, perhaps, I can shed a little 
light on Mr. Lambert's attitude. 

“When the project of reorganizing the 
orchestra was first taken into consideration 
Mr. Lambert was very assiduous in his at- 
tendance at the committee meetings hav- 
ing the matter in charge, and, at one time, 
ventured to svggest that he wuuld like to 
be the manager of the new organization. 
This the committee and myself considered 
quite impossible. 

“When the two single concerts preceding 
cur first season were given, Mr. Lambert 
also suggested that it would be well if he 
were engaged as soloist at one of these 
concerts. This was so manifestly impos- 
sible, considering the work that we were 
trying to do, that we did not even con- 
sider his engagement. Previous to this Mr. 
Lambert at one time had remarked to me 
that no woman in America has done so 
much for music, or had advanced the stand 
ing of the art so much as I had, and that 
if it were not for us women music in 
this country would be in a parlous state 
It is very evident that he has had a re 
markable change of sentiment since his 
failure to be engaged, either as business 
manager or as soloist, with the orchestra 

“Tt nas seemed remarkable to me that so 
many people in New York have looked 
upon the work of Mr. Mahler, or myself 
and the other members of the Committee, 
as work done merely to satisfy some per 
sonal ambition or vanity. Such is not the 
case. Mr. Mahler’s one idea has been to 
present to the people of New York the best 
music given in the best possible way, and 
he would not for a minute consider any 
other idea in connection with the Philhar 
monic Orchestra, and as far as myself and 
the committee are concerned our one de 
sire is to place the Philharmonic on such 
a basis that when we are unable to carry 
on the work further it will still continue 
to advance, and will, in course of time, be 
come one of the great musical forces in the 
world, but this takes time, and the follow 
ing out of our plans has, and will undoubt 
edly in the future, cause much fricticn.” 





GERVILLE-REACHE AND 
GOGORZA IN DENVER 


A Concert Program of Strong Interest 
Brilliantly Interpreted—American 
Music Society Program 





Denver, Jan. 26.—The second concert of 
the Slack subscription course, last Monday 
evening, served to introduce to this public 
Mme. Gerville-Réache and to bring back 
Emilio de Gogorza after an absence of some 
four years. Mme. Réache disclosed a voice 
of great power and diversified color, ca- 
pable of wonderful effects. The power of 
dramatic delineation that has made her fa- 
mous in opera was strongly suggested in 
her readings. She substituted the familiar 
contralto aria from Gounod’s “Queen of 
Sheba” for the programmed “Ah mon fils,” 
but that did not prevent some of our 
learned musical reviewers of the daily 
press from gravely commenting upon the 
interpretation of “Meyerbeer’s aria.” De 
Gogorza was in fine voice and sang with 
the refined vocalism and spirited style that 
have won him so many admirers among 
concert-goers the country over. The audience 
was rather unresponsive until his scintil- 
lating performance of the Rossini “Largo 
al factotum” broke the spell and earned 
him many recalls. He sang wonderfully 
well both Tschaikowsky’s “Deception” and 
Alvarez’s “Canto del presidiario.” Robert 
Schmitz proved one of the most brilliant 
accompanists heard here for many a day 
and appeared successfully, also, in solos. 

The January meeting of the Denver 
Center, American Music Society, held at 
the Brown Palace Hotel last evening, at- 
tracted a large attendance, as, indeed, have 
all meetings of this body since its organiza- 
tion. Mme. Réache, who accepted an in- 
vitation to attend as guest of honor, was 
prevented from being present by a severe 
cold. Countess Thamara de Swirsky, the 
interpretative dancer and pianist, now tour- 
ing in this section, contributed piano solos, 
to the delight of the company. The mu- 
sical program further introduced Dolce 
Grossmayer, pianist; Lucile Du Pré, vio- 
linist, who, with Winifred Rohrer at the 
piano, played two movements of Goldmark’s 
Sonata, on. 4, and J. C. Wilcox, who sang 
Huhn’s “Invictus,” Whelpley’s “I Know a 
Hill” and Homer’s “Uncle Rome” and 
“How’s my Boy?” accompanied by Mrs. 
Wilcox. A study in interpretation was of- 


fered in the playing of Grieg’s “Butterfly” 
by four local pianists, one following the 
other. The performers were Mrs. J. H. 
Smissaert, Mrs. Bertha J. Shannon, Mrs. 
Lola C. Worrell and Nelson J. Sprackling. 
This performance was arranged to demon- 
strate the propriety of individuality in mu- 
sical interpretation and proved most in- 
teresting. 

The Denver musical colony is constantly 
attracting notable recruits. R. Jefferson 
Hall, who comes from Memphis to assume 
charge of the choir of St. Mark’s Epis- 
copal Church, is the newest arrival. 
Another recent acquisition is Malcolm C. 
Marks, son of the composer, J. Christopher 
Marks, of New York. Mr. Marks, although 
in business, is both an organist and a tenor 
singer. i We 





NEWARK CHORAL SOCIETY 


Harriet Ware’s “King Oluf,” with Fan- 
ning, the Chief Feature 


Newark, N. J., Jan. 26.—One of the most 
successful concerts of its career was given 
by the Lyric Club, under the direction of 
Arthur D. Woodruff, last evening, at Wal- 
lace Hall. The feature was Harriet Ware's 
cantata, “King Oluf,” which was given with 
the assistance of Eleva Kirmes, soprano, as 
the Erlking’s Daughter, and Cecil Fanning, 
baritone, who wrote the text, as King Oluf, 
and the New York Festival Orchestra. The 
singing of the club was highly commend 
able for its firm, solid tone, and was warmly 
received by the large audience and by Miss 
Ware, herself, who was present. The other 
choral compositions given were “From the 
Green Heart of the Waters,” Coleridge- 
Taylor; “Indian Mountain Song,” Cadman; 
“Parvum Quando,” from “Noel,” Chad 
wick; “They Thought,” Gaston Borch: 
“Russian Cradle Song,” arranged by Fitz 
hugh, and Gounod’s “Waltz Song” from 
“Faust.” 

Beside her part in the cantata, Miss 
Kirmes sang the aria, “Un bel di vedrem- 
mo,” from Puccini’s “Madama Buiterfly.” 
with deep feeling; while three French songs 
of the eighteenth century, arranged by 
Weckerlin, had a refreshing effect. Mr 
Fanning won much well-earned applause by 
his strong and manly work in the cantata 
as well as by his pleasing rendering of Har- 
riet Ware’s “The Cross” and “Mammy’s 
Song,” and an aria from Rossini’s “Mo- 
hammed,” together with two added num- 


H. B. Turpin and William Y. Webbe 
C. H. 


bers. 
accompanied 


IRISH SONGS IN CHICAGO 








Narelle Soloist with the Irish 


Choral Society 


Miss 


Cuicaco, Jan. 30.—-lhe Irish Choral So 
ciety gave its twenty-first semi-annual con 
cert last evening at the Garrick lheater, 
the organization having returned to the 
conductor who has been associated with it 
so long, Thomas Taylor Drill, and on this 
occasion had the assistance of an orches- 
tra of fifty pieces. The program included 
the Prologue to “Collna,” the celebrated 
Cantata of Sir Villier Stanford’s Cantata 
“Phaudrig, Cahoor,” a number of inter- 
esting part songs, together with a trio from 
the new opera of “Eithne,” of Richard 
O’Dwyer, of Dublin. 

Marie Narelle, the young Irish balladist, 
was perhaps the brightest star of the con- 
cert. Gifted with a delightful voice and 
with interpretative abilities that are noth- 
ing short of astonishing, Miss Narelle 
captivated the large audience from the out- 
set and roused them to demonstrations of 


delight after everyone of her numbers. 
E. N. 





Ruby Belle Nason Playing Her Own 
Compositions 


Ruby Belle Nason, pianist, appeared in 
concert with the Harry J. Fellows Concert 
Trio, at Norwich, Ont., on January 16; at 
Woodstock, Ont., on January 17; at Spring- 
field, N. Y., January 19; and at Salamanca, 
N. Y., under the auspices of the Federated 
Clubs. Miss Nason, who is an accom- 
plished pianist and well suited to concert 
work, is also a composer, and has been 
using a recently written “Arabesque” which 
has met with hearty approval wherever it 
has been played. Miss Nason has also 
recently written a musical setting to Robert 
Burns’s “Oh Wert ‘| hou in the Cold Blast,” 
which will soon be heard publicly. 





Mme. Gerville-Réache’s Father Dead 


Mme. Jeanne Gerville-Réache, the opera 
contralto, who has been touring the country 
in concert this season, received word from 
Paris last Monday of the death of her 
father, Leodore Gerville-Réache, one time 
officer in the French navy, governor of 
French colonies and a distinguished diplo- 


mat and officer of the Legion of Honor. 
His death was caused by pneumonia. He 
was sixty years old. 





Mme. Hissem-de Moss Back from Tour 


Mary Hissem-de Moss, the soprano, has 
returned to New York from a successful 
tour of the South and West. She will 
appear on February 7 at the Waldorf-As- 
toria, New York, for the Kentucky So- 
ciety; on February 8 with the Bridgeport, 
Conn., Choral Society; on February 9 in 
East Orange, N. J.; and on February 17 in 
Brooklyn. 








Lyon & Healy 
Chicago 


Take pleasure in announcing a 


Special Exhibition of 


FINE 
OLD VIOLINS 


at 


Hotel Imperial 
Broadway and 31st St.. New York 


Mr. Jay C. Freeman will be 
in personal charge, and a great 
many splendid examples from 
their collection of rare Italian, 
French and German master- 
pieces, including a number of 
remarkablebargains whichmay 
not again be available, will be 
shown. A cordial invitation 
is extended to the music-loving 
public to view and examine 
this collection. 
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Josephine McCulloh, dramatic soprano, 
of New York, gave a recent recital of 
English, French and werman songs in Bal- 
timore. 

x * * 

L. Gaston Gottschalk, formerly director 
of the Gottschalk Lyric School, Chicago, 
has opened a studio in the Tilford Building, 
Portland, Ore. 

es ee 

Mischa Elman, violinist, was received by 
an audience that taxed the capacity of the 
largest hall in the city when he paid his 
recent visit to Norwich, Conn. 

* * * 

Sarah Ellen Barnes, one of Kansas City’s 
foremost pianists and teachers, has just re- 
turned to that city from a most successful 
period of study with Mme. Hopekirk of 
Boston. 

_ * * 

The New York Mozart Society, of which 
Mrs. Adelaide Wallerstein is president, has 
been invited by President and Mrs. Taft to 
attend the garden party at the White House 
May 12. 

* * * 

Charles H. Cease, baritone, of Kansas 
City, Mo., presented an excellent program 
of songs before the Art League at Leaven- 
worth, Kas., on January 23, with Jeannette 
Dimm at the piano. 


x«* * * 

The Kneisel Quartet was heard in Bridge- 
port, Conn., January 19, assisted by Fred- 
erick Weld, the baritone. Both the quartet 
and the soloist excited the admiration of 
the Bridgeport critics. 

: &* 

Beethoven’s Second Symphony in D Ma- 
jor was the principal work on the last pro- 
gram given by the Symphony Orchestra of 
Springfield, Mass. Anna Case, soprano, of 
New York, was the soloist. 

x . 

Emmy Destinn and Enrico Caruso, of 
the Metropolitan Opera, were the stars of 
a private musicale given by Mrs. Vander- 
bilt at her home, No. 2 West Fifty-eighth 
street, New York, January 24. 

oe 

The Piedmont Choral Society, directed 
by Robert Boise Carson, gave a concert 
January 18 in Portland, Ore. Mr. and Mrs. 
Carson contributed several numbers, which 
were enthusiastically received. There was 
good work by the chorus. 

* * * 

A symphony orchestra has been organ- 
ized in Boise, Ia., and gave its first concert 
January 9. A program including several 
ambitious numbers was offered. C. O. 
Breach is conductor and Alex. D. Strutzel 
concert master of the orchestra. 

> 

The Marum Quartet gave a Russian pro- 
gram for the students of Columbia Uni- 
versity on January 24. The numbers were 
Glinka’s Quartet in F Major, Ippolotoff- 


Iwanow’s “Intermezzo and WHumoreske” 
and Zolotoreff’s quartet in D Major. 
* * * 


In recognition of his completion of ten 
years’ service as organist and choirmaster 
of St. Paul’s Chapel, Broadway and Fulton 
street, New York, a gola watch was pre- 
sented Edmund Jaques, on January 26, by 
his friends in the choir and congregation. 

* * * 

The Musi¢ Club of Baltimore, an or- 
ganization of sixty members, had for so- 
loists at its first meeting of this season last 
week Bart Witz, ’cellist, and Edward Mum- 
ma, pianist. The meeting was held at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. John Fife Syming- 
ton. 


** * 
A recent reception-musicale given by 
Stella Root in Houston, Tex., compli- 


mentary to Mrs. Marie Briscor, violinist, 
and Miss Shepherd, of Virginia, was a treat 
to the music-loving Houstonians. The pro- 
gram was rendered by Mrs. Briscon and 
Mary Elizabeth Rouse, pianist. 
x * * 

Spencer Clawson, Jr., pianist, has been 

engaged as soloist for the next Salt Lake 
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number will be the E flat Minor concerto 


by Chopin. The orchestra is rehearsing, 
among other things, the “Jupiter” symphony 


of Mozart and the Liszt “Préludes.” 
* «. om 


A students’ recital was given at the Pea- 
body Conservatory, Baltimore, January 25, 
by students under Ernest Hutcheson. The 
participants were Amoret Price, Florette 
Hamburger, Agnes Wirt Hall, Hortense 
Gundersheimer, Mary V. Ward, Gertrude 
O’Reardon and Fredericka Perlman. 

x* x * 


Brooklyn has a musical physician in the 
person of Dr. Frederick J. Bruce, who has 
done much composing and written the 
scores of three musical comedies as well 
as a good deal of music of a more serious 
nature. He was a pupil of Professor Eck- 
els, now of the Royal Academy of Music 
in Sweden. 

* * * 

Mrs. J. Warren Goddard gave a recep- 
tion with music on January 24 at her res- 
idence, No. 52 East Fifty-seventh street, 
New York, introducing Henriette Bach, a 
young violinist and a pupil of Kneisel. 
Miss Bach played a concerto by Vieux- 
temps and a composition of Kreisler’s and 
was much applauded. 

* * * 

An interesting recital was given January 
17 in Portland, Ore., by Winnifred Lewis, 
soprano, of that city. She sang songs and 
arias in English, German, French and Ital- 
ian arias and was perhaps at her best in 
“Ernanie Involami” and “O ma Lyre Im- 
mortelle,” from Gounod’s “Sapho.” She 
was assisted by Carmel Sullivan, piano, and 
Grace Jennings, violin. 

* * * 

Walter Damrosch and his New York 
Symphony Orchestra appeared at the Lyric 
Theater, Baltimore, January 28, presenting 
Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony in B 
Minor and Gabriel Pierné’s Christmas can- 
tata, “The Children of Bethlehem.” ~ Flor- 
ence Mulford beautifully personated “The 
Virgin” and Edna Showalter as Nicholas 
was also a great success. 

* * * 


A pleasing piano recital was held re- 
cently in Clarksville Tenn., at the studio of 
her teacher, Mrs. J. D. Slayden, by Dorothy 
Clark, a performer, just eleven years old, 
who has already shown much promise. Her 
program included Beethoven, Flotow, Mac- 
Dowell, Durand, Gregh, Delahaye and other 


numbers and, in its rendition, reflected 
credit upon her instructor. 
* * * 


The Misses Marburg gave a musicale at 
their home, No. 6 East tager street, Balti- 
more, January 20. An interesting program 
was rendered by an orchestra of twenty 
musicians under the direction of Edwin L. 
Turnbull, of Baltimore. The soloists were 
Elizabeth Magee, soprano, of Washington, 
and J. C. von Hulsteyn, violinist, of 
the Peabody Conservatory. Howard R. 


Thatcher was the accompanist. 
2: = 
The Bay City, Mich., Symphony Or- 
chestra, Herbert A. Milliken conductor, 


gave the second concert of its seventh sea- 
son January 10, assisted by the Detroit 
String Quartet, composed of Edmund Lich- 
tenstein, first violin; Alexander Levy, sec- 
ond violin; Henri Matheys, viola; Eisa 
Rueger, ‘cellist; Chas. A. White, accom- 
panist. The orchestra played selections by 
Gounod, Mozart, German and others. 
** * 

Edward Bredshall, a Chicago pianist of 
nine years of age, is also a composer and 
has been writing melodies since he was five 
years old. He has written “Cupid Waltz,” 
a “Fantasie in C sharp Minor,” a “Prelude 
in E flat Minor” and “The Firefly” for 
piano, and his latest work is “Andante Ca- 
priccioso.” His father and mother have 
been organists in churches here for twenty 
years past and he has two sisters who are 
piano teachers. 


Mabel 
director of 


* * * 
H. Thomas, organist and choir 
Holy Innocents’ Protestant 


gan recital at the Peabody Conservatory, 
January 29, offering Guilmant’s Sonata No. 
5 and selections by Wolstenholme, Bair- 
stow, Widor and Borowski. She was a3- 
sisted by Rachel Aldridge, soprano, who 
gave the recitative and aria from Mendels- 
sohn oratorio, “St. Paul,” “Jerusalem, 
Thou That Killest the Prophets.” 


* x * 


Professor Isidore Troostwyk, of Yale 
University, gave the last of his series of 
historical violin recitals in New Haven, 
January 24, assisted by Lewis Williams at 
the piano. Mr. Troostwyk showed the de- 
velopment of the violin and its music in 
Germany and France, from the first French 
violin composer of note, Lully, born in 1633, 
to Beethoven. The program included talks 
on Biber, Haendel, Bach, Senaille, Le Clair, 
Benda, Kreutzer, Rode and Spohr. 

* * * 


George F. Boyle, pianist of.the Peabody 
Conservatory faculty, Baltimore, and Mrs. 
George F. Boyle, soprano, gave a recital 
at the Arundell Club, that city, January 28. 
This was Mrs. Boyle’s first public appear- 
ance in Baltimore. She possesses a so- 
prano voice which is powerful and clear. 
Her principal number was “Divinités du 
Styx,” by Gluck, and her program: also in- 
cluded three numbers by Mr. Boyle, who 
also played his own composition, Vaise 
Caprice. 

2 

An exhibition concert of high merit was 
given by piano students of the European 
Conservatory of Music, Baltimore, January 
25, in the auditorium of the Baltimore Busi- 
ness College. A special feature was a bril- 
liant rendering of Hummel’s Piano Concerto 
in A Flat Major by Miriam Klein, an ad- 
vanced student. Director J. Henri Wein- 
reich was at the second piano. There were 
twenty participants whose playing showed 
the result of excellent training under wr. 
Weinreich. 

* * * 


Tuesday evenine january 24, marked a 
gala event in the musical life of American 
Fork, Utah, when the cantata, “The Nativ- 
ity,” by Adam Geibel, was sung by a chorus 
of 100 voices, under the direction of Lottie 
Owen, supervisor of music in the public 
schools of that place. Miss Owen engaged 
Professor J. J. McClellan, organist, and a 
number of instrumentalists from Salt Lake 
City for the occasion. The soloists of the 
cantata were Mrs. Eugene Cluff, Julia 
Brown, John H. Davis, Ray Nicholes and 


Eugene Cluff. 
ais 


Agnes Zimmisch, organist and choir di- 
rector of St. Pius Church, Baltimore, and 
holder of the organ scholarship at the Pea- 
body Conservatory, gave an organ recital 
at the conservatory January 22. The prin- 
cipal number was a newly composed “So- 
nata in D Minor” by Harold D. Phillips, 


organ instructor at the conservatory. It 
was ees em | rendered and enthusias- 
tically received. Miss Zimmisch was as- 


sisted by Harry Sokolove, violinist, who 


played Vieuxtemps’s Adagio and _ finale 
from the fifth violin concerto. 
“a 


At the third Friday afternoon musical re- 
ception given by Emma Thursby January 
20 the guest of honor was Berta Morena, 
of the Metropolitan Opera. here was a 
large and distinguished gathering. A mu- 
sical program was rendered by Charlotte 
Lund and George Harris, Jr., who sang 
some selections by Schumann and Strauss 
and also duets by Alexander Georges and 
the Duo from “La Traviata,” “Parigi O 
Cara.” Mis Thursby’s pupil, Grace Kerns, 
sang several of Cadman’s Love Lyrics and 
a selection by Walter Rummel. 

* * * 

The music section of the Ladies’ Literary 
Club of Salt Lake City, Utah, gave a mu- 
sicale January 20, devoting itself mostly to 
Spanish music. The program observed in- 
cluded: Paper, “Recent Musical Happen- 
ings,” Edith Evans; “Sketch of Spanish 
and sypsy Music,” Mrs. N. Morris; so- 
prano solo, Mrs. F. S. Murphy; Chopin 
Nocturne, Marion Gilkerson; vocal solo, 
Mrs. Jack Keith; Ladies’ Club Quartet, 
Mrs. Wetzell, leader; contralto solo, Miss 
Gilkerson; Spanish selections on the man- 
dolin and guitars were also included. 

* * * 

Pupils of Florence Haubiel Pratt, the 
New York pianist, were heard in an enjoy- 
able recital recently. Each of the partici- 
pants disclosed abilities of a very high or- 
der of merit in the rendering of a long 
and by no means inexacting program. 
Among those heard were Clara Reynolds, 
Irene Bradv, Ella Bieber, Elsa Armbrust, 
Elizabeth King, Bertha Gaudy and others. 










Chaminade, Friml, Moszkowski, Del Cam- 
piglio. A number of songs were contrib- 
uted during the concert by Blatchford 
Kavenaugh, tenor. 

x * * 

The Woman’s Music Club, of Columbus, 
O., held its monthly matinée recital in Me- 
morial Hall January 24 and a very large 
audience listened to a program prese ited 
by Mrs. Kullak-Busse, Mrs. Clara Driig 
Gemuender and Mrs. Amor W. Sharp, so- 
pranos; Mrs. Ada Bulen Hidden, violinist; 
Mrs. Arthur D. Wolfe, organist, and Haze! 
Swan, Clara Michel, Ethel Harness and 
Jesse Crane, pianists. The accompaniments 
were played by Marian Lord, Emily Mc- 
Callip and Hazel Swan. One of the most 
interesting numbers on the program was an 
arrangement of Beethoven’s Overture “kg- 
mont” for eight hands. It was admirably 
played. 

* * &* 

Mrs. Herbert Roberts, pianist, enter- 
tained in .,ouston, Tex., on the afternoon 
o1 January 18 with a program in which she 
was assisted by Mrs. Myrtle Cook Lowry, 
reader; Harry Warner, violinist, and Ju- 
lius A. John, accompanist. The following 
numbers were given: Impromptu II, op. 
36, and Waltz, E Minor, Chopin, Mrs. 
Herbert Roberts: Legende, Wienawski, Mr. 
Warner; “The Lady of Shalott,” ‘enny- 
son, with piano accompaniment by Amy 
Elise Harrocks, Mrs. Myrtle Cook Lowry, 
Mrs. Roberts at the piano; “Carnival Mig- 
non,” Edouard Schiitt, Mrs. Roberts; “Af- 
rican Dance,’ No. 4, Coleridge Taylor, Mr. 
Warner. 

.- ee P 

lowa New Yorkers had a musical after- 

noon in the Hotel Astor, Saturday, January 
28, a number of New Yorkers who call 
lowa their home State providing a program 
of vocal and instrumental selections for an 
audience of about two hundred. The per- 
formers included Helen Grinnell Mears, 
contralto, who is studying for grand opera 
in New York; Karl Sholing, violinist ; Helen 
Dinwiddie, soprano, and Emma K. Denni- 
son, soprano, who united with Miss Mears 
in singing Mozart’s trio, “Flowers and 
Fancies,” and Schubert’s “Serenade”; Edith 
Evans and Augusta Richter, pianists, and 
Clarence Smith and Harold Fix, accom- 
panists. Viola Palmer was chairman of 
the music committee in charge. 

s @ @ 

Among the choral compositions figuring 
in the program of the concert given by 
the Musical Art Society in East Orange, 
N. J., Friday night, January 27, were the 
Flower Maidens’ scene from Wagner's 
“Parsifal” and Max Spicker’s arrangement 
of Bemberg’s aria, “Joan of Arc.” These 
compos'tions had not been sung by any 
choral organization in the vicinity. The 
program also included Elgar’s “Christmas 
Greeting,” David B. Smith’s “The Sleeping 
Princess,” Lucien Chassin’s “The Wind 
Fairies,” Charles W. Cadman’s “Chinese 
Flower Fete,” Clough-Leighter’s arrange- 
ment of a Lithuanian folk song, wleep, 
Little Treasure,” and A. C. MacKenzie’s 
bolero, “Come, Sisters, Come.” 

. * 

Following were some of the free mus-c 
lectures given under the auspices of the 
Board of Education of New York last 
week: “Schubert, King of Song Writers,” 
Mrs. Jessie A. Colston; “Songs of Burns ”’ 
Mrs. Henrietta Speke-Selley; “Folk Music 
in America,” Mrs. Enid M. S. La Mont: 
“Folk Songs of Italy,” Lewis W. Arm- 
strong; “Beethoven’s Later Works,” fourth 
in a course on the great masters of music, 
Daniel Gregory Mason; “Some Famous 
English Song Writers and Younger Amer 
‘cans,’ last in a course on “Master: of 
Modern Lyricism,” Mr. and Mrs. Barclay 
Dunham; “Folk Songs of France,” Albert 
G. Crawford; “Beethoven, the .wlaster of 
Masters,” Dr. John S. Van Cleve. 

x * * 

Representatives of the Duluth Matinée 
Musical gave the second of the reciprocity 
programs arranged with the Thursday Mu- 
sical of Minneapolis, January 26, in the 
First Baptist Church of the latter city. The 
program was excellently given by Ruth AI- 
ger Rogers, pianist; Mary Syer Bradshaw, 
mezzo-soprano, and Charlotte Simonds, ac- 
companist. Miss Rogers’s numbers in- 
cluded the Grieg sonata in E Minor, three 
Chopin selections, the E Major Nocturne 
the Mazourka, op. 33, No. 4, and the B 
Minor Scherzo. She also gave “Carillon,” 
by Oldberg, and “Jeux d’Eau” by Ravel 
Miss Bradshaw sang Schubert's “Wohin,” 
Eulenberg’s “Monatrose,” Castello’s “Sehn- 
sucht,” Strauss’s “Ich trage Meine Minne” 
and Schumann’s “Waldesgesprach.” Her 
second group was of English songs by La 
Forge, Sidney Homer, Fogel and Wood- 
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Individuals 


Alda, Frances—St. Paul, Feb, 7. 
Adkins, Morton—Brooklyn, Feb. 10. 


Beebe, Carolyn—Boston, Feb. 7; Lawrence, 
Mass., Feb. 8. 
Behrens, Cecile M.—Mendelssohn Hall, New 


York, Feb. ro. 

Bispham, David—New York, Feb. 4; Harvard 
Club, New York, Feb. 5; Brooklyn, Feb. 12. 

Bonci, Allessandro—Chicago, Feb. 12. 

Busoni, Ferruccio—Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Feb. 4; Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
City, Feb. 5; Washington, Feb. 7; Detroit, 
Feb. 9. 

Cairns, Clifford—Boston, Feb. 12. 

Clement, Edmond—Cambridge, Mass., Feb. 9. 

Cord, Fay—Minneapolis, Feb. 5s. 

Dethier, Edouard—Boston, Feb. 7; Lawrence, 
Mass., Feb. 8. 

Eddy, Clarence—New Orleans, Feb. 6 and 7; 
then to Coast. 

Gadski, Mme.—Omaha, Feb. 7; 
10; Ithaca, N. Y., Feb. 11. 
Gluck, Alma—Boston, Feb. 12. 

Goold, Edith Chapman—Toronto, Feb. 8. 

Goldman, Edw. F.—New York, Neb. 12, . 

Hamlin, George—Toronto, Feb. 7-9; Boston, Feb. 
12. 

Hastings, Frederick—Omaha, Feb. 3; Kansas 
City, Feb. 6; St. Paul, Feb. 9; Chicago, Feb. 
12; Cincinnati, Feb. 16; St, Louis, Feb. 20; 
Cleveland, Feb. 27. 

Heermann, Emil—Cincinnati, Feb. 4. 

Heinemann, Aiexander—Baltimore Feb. 3. 

Hofman, Josef—Boulder, Colo., Feb. 3. 

Hunt, Helen Allen—Boston, Feb. 6. 

Hutcheson, Ernest—New York, Feb, 5; Brook- 
lyn, Feb. 11. 

Kriens, Christiaan—Brooklyn, Feb. 6. 

Kriens, Eleanor Foster—Brooklyn, Feb. 6. 

Kronold, Hans—Mendelssohn Hall, New York, 
Feb. 8. 

McCormack, John—Boston, Feb. s. 

Macmillen, Francis—Chicago, Feb. 5s. 

Martin, Frederic—Lawrencevile, N. J., Feb. 4; 
Four weeks’ tour in South, beginning Feb. 6. 

Mero, Yolanda—Albany, Feb. 6. 

Miller, Christine—Cleveland, Feb. 4; Boston, Feb 
8; Worcester, Feb. 9; Chicago, Feb. 16. 

Miller, Reed—Brockton, Mass., Feb. 10; Con 
cord, N. H., Feb. 15; Cleveland, Feb. 28. 


Rochester, Feb. 
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Nichols, John W.—Akron, O., Feb. 7, 

Ormond, Lilla—Florida, Feb. 6 tc 19. 

Ormsby, Frank—Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
Feb. 3. 

Pinney, Mary Reno—New York (Mendelssohn 
Hall), Feb. 4. 

Powell, Maud—Detiton, Tex., Feb. 4; San An- 
tonio, Feb. 6; Galveston, Feb. 7; Houston, 
Feb. 8; Yoakum, Tex., Feb. 9; Austin, Tex., Feb. 
10; San Angelo, Feb. 13. 

Renaud, Maurice—Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Feb. 7. 

Rihm, Alexander—Brooklyn, Feb. 6. 

Rogers, Francis—New York, Feb. 4; Waterbury, 

Conn., Feb. 9. 

Sassoli, Ada—Mendelssohn Hall, New York, 
Feb. 9. 

Schumann-Heink, Mme.—Boston, Feb. 12. 

Schultz, Leo—Mendelssohn Hall, New York, 
Feb. 10. 

Spross, Charles Gilbert—Brooklyn, Feb. 6, 

Stojowski, Sigismund—Mendelssohn Hall, New 
York, Feb. 4. 

Surette, Thomas Whitney—Brooklyn, Feb. 6. 

Thompson, Edith—Brooklyn, Feb. 9. 

Wells, John Barnes—Owego, N. Y., Feb. to. 

Werrenrath, Reinald—Massillon, O., Feb. 6; In- 


dianola, Ia., Feb. 8; Kansas City, Feb. 10; 
Minneapolis, Feb. 12. 
Willard, Carolyn Louise—Boston, Feb. 3. 
Williams, H. Evan—Peoria, Ill., Feb. 14. 
Willeke, Willem—Brooklyn, Feb. 9. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, etc. 


Barrére Ensemble—Belasco Theater, New York, 
Feb. 6. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra—Buffalo, Feb. 3; 
Syracuse, Feb. 4; Albany, Feb. 6; Cambridge, 
Feb. 9; Boston, Feb, 10-11. 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra—Cincinnati, Feb. 
4; Columbus, O., Feb. 6; Logansport, Ind., 
Feb. 7; Bloomington, Feb. 8; Indianapolis, 
Feb. 9; Hamilton, O., Feb. 10; Cincinnati, 
Feb. 12. 

Flonsaley Quartet—Schenectady, Feb. 3; Lowell, 
Mass., Feb. 6; New Bedford, Feb. 7; West 
Newton, Feb. 8; Williamstown, Feb. 9; Balti- 
more, Feb. 10; Norfolk, Conn., Feb. 11. 

Handel and Haydn Society—Boston, Feb. 12. 

Kriens Trio—Brooklyn, Feb. 6. 

Kneisel Quartet-—New York, Feb. 7; Brooklyn, 
Feb. 9. 

Mannes, Mr. 
Mass., Feb. 8. 


and Mrs. David—Northampton, 


Margulies Trio—Mendelssohn Hall, New York 
Feb. 9. 
Marum-Sinzig Quartet—New York, Feb. 4. 


Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra—Minneapolis. 
Feb. 5; Stiliwater, Feb. 6; Minneapolis, Feb. 
12, 

New York Philharmonic Orchestra—New York, 
Feb, 7-10. 


New York Symphony Orchestra—New Theater, 
New York, Feb. 5; Brooklyn, Feb. 11; New 
York, Feb. 12. 

Oratorio Society of New York—Carnegie Hall, 
New York, Feb. 11. 

Philadelphia Orchestra—Philadelphia, Feb. 4; 
Feb. 10-11. 

Rubinstein Club—New York, Feb. 11. 

Seattle Symphony Orchestra—Seattle, Feb. 9-12. 

St. Louis Symphony Orchestra—St. Louis, Feb. 
S, 36, Th. Fa 

St. Paul Symphony Orchestra—St. Paul, Feb. 7. 

Thomas Orchestra—Toronto, Feb. 6, 7, 8, 9; Chi- 
cago, Feb. 10, 11, 

Tolleffsen Trio—Brooklyn, Feb. 4. 

Volpe Symphony Orchestra—Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Feb. 12, 

Weber Trio—Boston, Feb. 6. 





WEALTH OF GOOD 
ST. LOUIS CONCERTS 


Clement, Scharwenka and Kirkby- 
Lunn Among the 
Soloists. 


Sr. Louis, Jan. 28.—It is a rare thing for 
St. Louis to have two fine concerts in one 
evening, but such was the case on Monday 
evening of this last week. At the Wednes- 
day Club Auditorium Xaver Scharwenka 
gave a recital before a fair-sized audience. 
His selections incluaed the Fantasie, op. 49, 
in F Minor, of Chopin, the “Mephisto 
Waltz” (heard here last week at the Sym- 
phony concert) and “Ricordanza,” of Liszt, 
and the Beethoven “Apassionata Sonata,” 
besides a group of five of his own composi- 
tions. 

On the same evening the Morning Choral 
Club gave its first evening concert, assisted 


by the French tenor, Edmond Clément. It 
was his first appearance here, and he 
achieved a decided success with the large 
audience. His first number, the “Cava- 
tine,” from “Romeo et Juliette,” brought 
forth a storm of applause and he sang two 
other groups of French songs in a very 
finished manner and responded graciously 
with encores. Oscar Condon, of this city, 
played his accompaniments in good style. 
The club work was very fine, in fact the 
best that has been heard here in some time. 
The most pleasing numbers were “Nymphs 
and kauns,” by Bemberg, “At Parting,’ 
McDowell, and “The Snow,” Elgar, sung 
with accompaniment of four violins and 
piano. Another number which was well 
received was the “gyptian Bridal Proces- 
sion,” sung by the club with Mrs. George 
A. Dobyn as soloist. Mr. Galloway con- 
ducted as usual. 

The large audience which greeted the 
Amphion Club at its second concert at the 
Odeon on Tuesday night was treated to a 
magnificent program, which included the 
appearance of a great local favorite, Louise 
Kirkby-Lunn, the English contralto. Mme. 
Lunn’s first offering, a group of Brahms’s 
songs, was given with such taste and deli- 
cacy, that the audience immediately de- 
manded more. Her second group, in Eng- 
lish, included some beautiful numbers, 
among which McDowell’s “Sunrise” was 
perhaps the most prominent. She was ably 
assisted by Erica Pierpoint, as accompanist. 
Mr. Kroeger, the new leader of the club, 
gave evidence that his work was beginning 
to bring forth results. The men sang well 
and were quick to respond to his conduct- 
ing. The usual varied program was given. 
The final number, “Old Folks at Home,” 
arranged by Van Der Stucken, was sung 
with Mme. Lunn. The other soloist, Edou- 
ard Dethier, the young French violinist, 
made a highly favorable impression in his 
first appearance before a St. Louis audi- 
ence. He gave several movements from 
the Vieuxtemps Fourth Concerto and a 
group including Debussy’s “En bateau,” 
“La Précieuse,” by Couperin-Kreisler, and 
the familiar “Rondo Capriccio,” by Saint- 
Saéns. 

The Symphony Concerts on Friday eve- 
ning and Saturday afternoon were greatly 
enjoyed. Mr. Zach offered an interesting 
and diversified program, opening with the 
Shubert “Rosamonde Overture,” which was 
well played, especially by the string section. 
The audience was then treated to a bit of 
Americanism when the orchestra played 
Frederick Converse’s “The Mystic Trump- 
eter,” a symphonic poem of much color. 
This was followed by the “Suite for Strings 
in E Major,” by Arthur Foote. The closing 





number, Goldmark’s “Rustic Wedding Mu- 
sic,” gave the strings another chance to 
show their training. The absence of a so- 
loist did not seem to detract from the in- 
terest, but the audiences were not so large 
as usual. 

Another delightful concert of this week 
was given last Tuesday night at A®olian 
Hall by Blanche Helene Herrick, contralto, 
with Ernest Bayne Manning, a pupil of 
Bauer and Godowsky; he gave an interest- 
ing program on Fridav evening at the Mis- 
souri School for the Blind. It consisted of 
numbers by MacDowell, Schumann, Chopin, 
Grieg and Liszt. H. W. C. 


SECOND “‘ RECIPROCITY ”’ 
PROGRAM IN ST. PAUL 


Matinée Musicale of Duluth Sends Rep- 
resentatives to Former City 
to Give Concert 


St. Paut, MINN., Jan. 26—The second 
reciprocity program of the season before 
the Schubert Club, of St. Paul, was given 
by representatives of the Matinée Musicale 
of Duluth on Wednesday afternoon. 

Carlotta Simonds, president of the Duiuth 
Club, graced the occasion with her pres- 
ence and strengthened the program in her 
excellent work as accompanist for Mary 
Sver Bradshaw, mezzo-soprano. Miss 
Bradshaw contributed two groups of songs, 
the first, a selection of delightful German 
lieder in which the singer’s voice, method 
and style won a cordial response from an 
expectant audience. Schubert’s “Wohin,” 
two songs from Eulenberg’s “Rosenlieder, 
“Sehnsucht” by Castello, “ich trage meine 
Minne” by Strauss and Schumann’s “Wald- 
esgeprach” comprised the group. Miss 
Bradshaw made a second appearance in a 
number of English songs by trank La 
Forge, Mildred J. Hill, Sidney Homer, 
MacDowell, Fogel and Huntington Wood- 
man. 

Ruth Alta Rogers gave a performance of 
Grieg’s Sonata in E Minor, in which she 
gained recognition as a pianist of intelilect- 
ual power, technical clarity and musical at- 
tainment. An excellent tone and touch 
were again evidenced in Oldberg’s “Cavr- 
rillon” and Ravel’s “Jeux d’Eau.” Cho- 
pin’s Nocturne in E major, the Mazurka, 
op. 33, No. 4, and the Scherzo in B minor 
concluded the program. r. na Ge De 


MacBURNEY IN RECITAL 











Chicago Baritone Sings Songs in French, 
German and English 


Cuicaco, Jan. 29.—One of the most pre- 
tentious vocal programs advanced this sea- 
son was revealed by ILhomas N. MacBurney 
last Thursday evening in Music Hall. This 
well-known baritone had only arrived from 
California the day before the recital and 
consequently did not have time to rehearse 
all of his songs with Marx Oberndorfer be- 
fore the concert, but bravely preferred to 
keep faith with the public than make any 
departures from the scheduled plan. It 
was an exacting and exhaustive task and 
the earnestness and scholarly capabilities of 
the singer in a wide range of admirable 
selections made it interesting and illumina- 
tive. His first series embraced works of 
Bianchi, Caldara and Haydn, graceful an- 
tiques full of charm. The second had 
songs of Sinding, two of Kaun and two of 
Weingartner. Then came “O Nadir,” from 
Bizet’s “Pearl Fishers.” A most interest- 
ing group of French extraction embraced 
Duparc’s “L’Invitation au Voyage,” De- 
bussy’s “Il pleure dans mon cceur,” Fauré’s 
“Le Voyageur” and Saint-Saéns’s “La 
Cloche.” 

This was nat sufficient to satisfy, so the 
unwearied service of the singer gave native 
composers a fine showing, complimenting 
MacDowell, Lulu Downing, Campbell Tip- 
ton, Anderson and Parker. C. E. M. 


“KONIGSKINDER” AND 
ELMAN IN BROOKLYN 


Wagner Program by Philharmonic 
Complete Trio of Musical 
Attractions 


Humperdinck’s new opera, “Ké6nigs- 
kinder,” was heard for the first time in 
Brooklyn at the Academy of Music on 
Tuesday evening, January 24. The regular 
cast was present, with the exception of 
Herman Jadlowker, who was replaced by 
Carl Jérn in the réle of the King’s Son. 
The change was not a favorable one, as 
Jorn is far too robust in appearance to 
present an ideal picture of the character. 
Besides, he lacks the youthfulness and en- 
thusiasm and spirit which Jadlowker so 
successfully carries into his impersonation 
of the hero. 

The audience received the opera warmly, 
an ovation being tendered to Geraldine 
Farrar, whose poetic conception of the 
Goose Girl was the real bright feature of 
the evening. Otto Goritz’s Spielmann gave 
much pleasure and wWidur, Reiss, Homer 
and Mattfeld received their share of tribute 
from the audience. Alfred Hertz gave the 
score a splendid reading. 

On lanuary 27 Mischa Elman gave his 
only Brooklyn recital before a crowded 
audience at the Academy of Music. Not 
only was the seating and standing room of 
the auditorium sold out, but scores of 
people were also obliged to find seats on 
the stage surrounding the young virtuoso 
and his accompanist, Percy Kahn. Elman’s 
program was essentially musical in char- 
acter, the pyrotechnics of his art being con- 
fined principally to the last number on the 
program, Paganini’s “I Palpiti.” 

After a wonderful reading of Bruch’s 
Concerto No. 2 in D Minor, Elman was 
recalled many times and started to give as 
an encore an exquisite minuet by Beetho- 
ven. A string snapped, but the indefat- 
igable Russian kept on playing until the 
conclusion of the phrase, after which he 
retired and repaired his instrument. Be- 
sides the big Bruch Concerto, in the per- 
formance of which Elman revealed the 
noble qualities of his art, the program in- 
cluded Mozart’s Sonata in B flat, Handel's 
Sonata in D Major, “Meditation” by Cot- 
tenet, “Standchen,” by Schubert-Elman, 
“Rigaudon” by Monsigny-Franko, “Andan- 
tino” by Martini-Kreisler, “Schon Ros- 
marin” by Kreisler and as encores Walter’s 
Prize Song from “Meistersinger,” “Dance 
Le Ronde” bv Grétry, a cradle song by 
Schubert and Dv6rak’s “Humoreske.” 

The. Wagner program arranged by Gus- 
tav Mahler and performed under his di- 
rection by the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, 
last Sunday afternoon, attracted an im- 
mense crowd of local music-lovers. Mme. 
Gadski was the soloist and acquitted her- 
self in superb style in the Immolation from 
“Gotterdammerung.” In the first half of 
the program she sang Elsa’s Dream and 
Elizabeth’s aria. The orchestral numbers 
were the “Lohengrin” Prelude, the “Tann- 
hauser” Overture and the Funeral March 
from “Gétterdammerung.” L. D. K. 


Dubinsky Wins Favor in Newark, N. J. 


Max Bruch’s “Kol Nidiei” and a Span- 
ish serenade by Glazounoff were the two 
solos that won favor for Vladimir Dubin- 
sky, the ‘cellist, at a. Masonic musicale in 
Newark, N. J., recently. Mr. Dubinsky is 
rapidly gaining recognition as one of thie 


best ‘cellists available for concert pur- 
poses. 
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Ghe Baldwin Piano 


Grand Prix Paris 1900. The Grand Prize St. Louis 1904 


Beautiful quality of tone, with a charm of its own. 
Distinguished by great durability. 


Che Baldwin Company 


142 West 4th Street, CINCINNATI 














One of the three great 
Pianos of the World 


The John Church Company 
Cincinnati New York Chicago 
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The Everett Piano Co, Boston 























Henry F. Miller 
PIANOS 


Henry F. Miller @ Sons Piano Co. 
BOSTON 











For Sixty Years 
THE 


HAZELT.ON 
PIANO 


has stood for the highest in piano construction 


HAZELTON BROS. 


66-68 University Place New York 














The Acme of Artistic Attainment 


The Strich & Zeidler Piano 


A Favorite in Musical Circles 
Factory and Offices: 


140th Street and Robbins Avenue NEW YORK CITY 











| Are considered by expert 
judges to be the finest now 
made. They contain more 
valuable improvements than 
all others. 


Grand and Inverted Grand Warerooms: 


27 Union Square 
Pianos 






New York 


Send for Illustrated 
Art Catalogue 
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Name 


terling 


represents the higher ideals in 


PIANO AND PLAYER PIANO 
CONSTRUCTION 


DERBY - - - CONN. 



































BUSH & LANE 


PIANOS 


Are made to satisfy the 
MUSICIAN, SINGER and MUSIC LOVER 


BUSH & LANE PIANO CO., HOLLAND, MICH. 


If you contemplate the purchase of a piano, 
send for a copy of the 


Piano and Organ Purchaser’s Guide 


Prepared by JOHN C. FREUND Price 25c. by mail, postpaid 


sos Firth Ave” The Music Trades Co. 


New York 
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